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THE NATION BEFORE PARTY. 


In the month of March last I ventured to suggest, in a letter to the 
newspapers, that it might be possible to form a new party in politics 
which should embrace the moderate men of both sides. The sugges- 
tion was a good deal commented on at the time, being favourably 
received in some quarters and denounced in others. Of the reception 
it thus met with—at least so far as the commentary was relevant to 
the text, which it was with one notable exception—lI have no reason 
to complain. Every one who utters boldly the thought that is in him 
is pretty sure to expose himself to attack, if the thought emerges in 
the slightest degree from the region of the accepted commonplace. 
The wisest men of the world are probably those who refuse to think 
at all, except according to the dictates of their party, or who, if they . 
do think, take care to conceal their opinions until the time for their 
promulgation has fully come. 

What I desired to do was to call attention to the present state of 
parties as being a matter of national interest, and one which is be- 
coming more so every day. We are, if not on the eve of a general 
election, not far removed from it, and the air is already astir with 
speculations as to what its result will be. But. there is still time to 
pause before the fray begins, and to consider what are the’ issues to 
be decided by the electorate, and how far the electorate will have a 
chance of forming a judgment upon them. It would be too much 
to expect the professed wire-pullers to care for anything beyond 
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carrying the particular candidate whom they have determined to run, 

and even if they became conscious that their man had moulded his 

convictions to suit the constituency, instead of suiting the consti- 

tuency to his convictions, they would no more consent to look out for 

another than—to use a phrase now much in vogue—‘ to swap horses 
while crossing the stream.’ Itis not to these, or such as these, that the 
following pages are addressed ; my appeal is to the much larger mass 
of the nation who are not enslaved by party ties, and have no 
personal ends to serve by the ascendency of either of the sections 
which at present compose the body politic. 

In noting the divergencies of existing parties, little is gained by 
going back to their origin. The terms Cavalier and Roundhead, the 
Court and the Country Party, Tory and Whig, were really antithe- 
tical and mutually repellent when they first came into use, but before 
the end of the seventeenth century the antithesis had lost nine-tenths 
of its point. The questions which agitated England in the pre- 
revolution times were mainly questions of dynasty and religion, and 
have no counterpart at the present moment. No sane man now 
wishes to change the succession to the Crown, and very few are 
fanatical enough to suppose that the people as a whole will ever be 
converted to Roman Catholicism. The ‘ divine hereditary and inde- 
feasible right,’ ‘ passive obedience,’ ‘ non-resistance,’ and ‘ popery,’ 
which were the notes of Toryism in the time of the second Charles, 
have long since disappeared from the programme of practical politics, 
and each party now professes—in spite of certain recent inconsis- 
tencies on which I shall say something hereafter—the original 
characteristics of Whiggism, viz., ‘the authority and independence 
of Parliament and the power and majesty of the people.’ We may 
go further still. The propositions condemned by the Tory Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1683 as ‘destructive of the sacred powers of 
princes, their state and government, and of all human society, 
might, with very few exceptions, be framed and glazed in the Carlton 
Club; for it is no longer denied—except, perhaps, by Lord Beacons- 
field—that, ‘if lawful governors become tyrants or govern otherwise 
than by the law of God and man, they ought to forfeit the right they 
had unto their government,’ or ‘ that the sovereignty of England is 
in the three estates of king lords and commons, and that the king 
has but a co-ordinate power and may be overruled by the other two.’ 
These once extravagant tenets have become articles of our common 
constitutional creed, and are as freely held by the moderate Con- 
servatives as by the Opposition, although, when the former are called by 
the older name of Tory, the point of contactis apt to vanish out of sight. 

When the Protestant succession was established on a firm basis, 
and the differences which had given occasion to the formation of the 
two parties had become reconciled in the manner indicated, their dis- 
tinetive names, by that law of vis inertiw which is characteristic of 
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our national mind, remained unaltered, but they were thenceforth 
marks of tendencies rather than of definite aims, of predilections rather 
than of courses of action. It is true that among the Tories were to 
be found, in the days of the early Hanoverian sovereigns, many ad- 
herents of the Pope and of King James, just as among the Whigs 
were to be found many republicans and enemies of the Church; each 
such offshoot or excrescence being too weak to form a separate party 
of its own. But the bulk of the members of the two parties really 
held common opinions, although, owing to the busy misrepresentation 
that beset them, each had constantly to disavow the principles attri- 
buted to it by its opponent. If all the Jacobites, on the one hand, 
had openly proclaimed their adhesion to the Stuarts, and the enemies 
of the Church, on the other, had shouted for disestablishment, an 
apparent as well as a real fusion of the intermediates would have 
taken place ; and a strong government would have been formed which 
would have kept both extremes at bay, and have rendered impossible 
the rebellion of 1715 by demonstrating beforehand its utter hopeless- 
ness. It was because the ultra-Whigs were known to entertain pro- 
pensities for spoliation of ecclesiastical property that the ultra-Tory 
chiefs were able to raise the cry of the ‘ Church in danger,’ and to 
commit their followers to the paradox of saving it by rallying round 
a popish pretender. The defeat at Preston and the timely passing 
of the Septennial Act! once more healed the national schism, the 
one by proving the military weakness of the insurrectionists, the 
other by stifling the flame of local disaffection which was ready to 
burst forth against an unpopular king at the first opportunity. At 
the close of the reign of this same king, the nation had become 
reconciled to the new dynasty, and the spirit of party again slumbered 
fora while. Whatever may be conjectured as to the hidden motives 
which dictated the celebrated letters in the Craftsman, it is plain 
that that periodical would not have met with the success it did if the 
proposals for fusion which it urged had been political chimeras. It 
matters not whether Pulteney or Bolingbroke, or some inferior 
writer inspired by them, declaimed against the rancour of faction as 
‘destroying our inward peace, weakening our national strength, and 
sullying our glory abroad.’ The fact that such an appeal was made 
by the leading statesmen of that day, not once only but many times 
over, is proof that it was well founded, and that it struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the people. History often repeats itself; and, 
with such variation of particular expressions as the lapse of 150 years 
requires, there are many amongst us who would readily join in the 
following exhortation contained in one of these remarkable papers:— 


1 Mr. John Bright has been taken to task for misrepresenting this Act in his speech 
at Birmingham of the 16th ult., and the authority of Hallam has been quoted against 
him. A reference to Boyer’s Political State, vol. xi., or to Parl. Hist., vol. vii.,’ will 
show that Mr. Bright’s statement was not incorrect, b 
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Let all persons, however distinguished by party appellations, consolidate 
themselves into a body, and unite in measures against the common enemies of their 
country, whether foreign or domestic. Let them forget all their unreasonable 
animosities, and whilst they are equally exerting their endeavours to accomplish 
the same end, viz., the happiness of their country, let them not quarrel one with 
another about any differences in judgment concerning the means. . . . Let the 
Whig enjoy his liberty and property in its fullest latitude without reproaching the 
Tory as an enemy to both, and let the Tory in his turn drop all his bitterness and 
malevolence against the Whig as disaffected to monarchy or religion, or rather let 
the very name of Whig and Tory be for ever buried in oblivion. 


These last are bold and startling words, and are not to be adopted 
in 1879 without an explanatory disclaimer. They were written at a 
time when the country was utterly weary of the lengths to which 
party spirit had been carried. They are repeated now because at 
the present juncture, and under the shadow of an approaching dis- 
solution of Parliament, party spirit instead of sound judgment 
threatens again to assert its sway. Ido not in the least intend to 
suggest that we should make an effort to do away with Government 
by Party: let this be made clear as the noonday. To Government 
by Party in the past English liberty owes its present stability, and 
it will doubtless gain still further strength by the like government 
in the future. The benefit ‘that has been secured to us by the birth 
of freedom in the domains of political and religious thought consists 
not so much in the victory that has been gained over the narrow ex- 
clusiveness which once cramped the national growth, as in the struggle 
which preceded that victory; for conquests so won are imperishable, 
and their fruits can never be taken from us. The very prolongation 
of the contest conduces to the brilliancy of its after-effects. The 
question of Parliamentary Reform was before the country full fifty 
years before Lord John Russell’s Act was passed, even if we go back 
no further than the time when the younger Pitt, then just returned 
to the House of Commons as member for Appleby, first pressed it on 
the notice of the Rockingham Administration. The resistance which 
was finally overcome by the efforts of its partisans had thrown the 
people into a thoroughly energetic mood, and to this rather than to 
the provisions of the Act itself is to be ascribed the splendid legisla- 
tion that followed it. The Act, in short, served to shift the balance 
of Parliamentary power, but it added nothing to the sum of the 
weights in the opposite scales. The same remark is true of the other 
great measures which were carried about the same time. The Catho- 
lic claims made slow progress, from Canning’s famous resolution in 
1812 to Sir R. Peel’s conversion in 1829; and when the Bill for the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts was passing through the 
Upper House, the veteran ex-Chancellor, Lord Eldon, was able to tell 
the assembled peers that he had voted against a similar Bill before 
many of them were born. So long and so difficult is the march of 
great measures, although, when the advance is once made, there is, 
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by reason of the very obstacles that have been surmounted, no possi- 
bility of their backsliding. If there had been no Government by 
Party, there would have been no such obstacles, and, therefore, no 
history teaching by examples to guide us farther on the road of 
progress. 

Whether we regard the natural combativeness of Englishmen, or 
the obvious advantages which it affords, Government by Party is in 
no danger of dying out so long as Parliament maintains its own 
between the executive on the one hand and fugitive popular demands 
on the other. The danger lies in its tendency to overstrain itself, 
and so to frustrate its proper end. It is prone to accentuate dif- 
ferences instead of composing them, for the sake of snatching a 
momentary triumph, and, as in a recent instance, to confound detail 
with principle, in order to weight the censure it brings to bear. It 
often jeopardises the existence of an administration, and occasionally 
overthrows it on an entirely false issue. The ‘ins’ cannot yield the 
point for fear of being taunted with tenacity of office after they have 
lost the confidence of the country, and the ‘ outs’ cannot forego the 
attack lest their opponents should interpret their abstention as weak- 
ness. If the measure proposed be one of domestic interest, party 
spirit never rests until it has proved that some particular class of the 
community will be injured or harassed by it, while it sees a blunder 
in every act of foreign policy that is not attended by immediate 
visible success. Such lavish criticism seldom assists the cause of 
wise government, and usually impels the objects of it into one of two 
courses —either that of defiant action, if they have an aptitude for 
origination, or that of total inaction, if they have not. We have seen 
striking illustrations of both these results during the last eleven years, 
and it is to be feared we shall see still more, unless there is a recon- 
struction of party on some broader basis than that marked out by 
the ancient lines. 

If we consider the influence of excessive party spirit on the 
individuals whom it dominates, we cannot but admit its pernicious 
effects on them. Except with the few master-minds who direct and 
rule the rest, it crushes individuality of thought and cripples vital 
energy. It forces a man to follow another’s lead, and to sacrifice his 
deepest private convictions on the altar of political duty. Allegiance 
of this sort is no doubt useful, as adding a vote to the division list ; 
but when exacted too rigidly it sears and deadens the conscience of 
the voter. It does still worse. It lowers the character of Parliament, 
by making it unnecessary that those who enter it should have any 
special fitness for their trust. At this rate one member is not only 
as good as another, but, if he will only answer the whip obediently, ‘a 
great deal better too.’ It divides every society into two factions, for 
which it provides appropriate names, and every man who is not 
willing to rank as a ‘ Jingo’ must submit to stand convicted of being 
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‘unpatriotic.’ It is the old story of mutual recrimination as told in 
that very number of the Craftsman to which I have already referred, 
toned down and adapted to suit the modern electoral stage :— 


If you ask a Whig for his opinion of a Tory, he'll tell you, in general, that 
he is a Jacobite, or a Papist, a friend to arbitrary government, and against the 
liberties of the people both in Church and State. Take the character of a Whig 
in like manner from a Tory, you will hear him described to be a man of republican 
principles, a Presbyterian, and an enemy to the Church of England and the royal 
prerogative; nay, it will be well for him if he is not set forth asa downright 
atheist or libertine, and an enemy to all government whatever. 


Has not every one known as strong things as that said of Lord 
Beaconsfield by the Radical newspapers, and of Mr. Gladstone in the 
Tory clubs ? 

If we pass from the member to the constituency, the mischief 
caused by the spirit of faction becomes still more manifest. The 
British elector has, in the main, keen natural perceptions about public 
right and wrong, but his judgment is easily warped. When any great 
principle is at stake, and his emotion is really stirred, nothing can 
divert him from his object. But he has no appreciation of the 
subtleties of finesse, and no admiration for the tactics of parliamentary 
warfare. He soon wearies of listening to the violent diatribes of the 
partisan, whether directed against the supposed revolutionary schemes 
of some minister under whose government he enjoyed peace and 
prosperity, or the financial extravagances of his successor, who, his 
common sense tells him, is not responsible for the temporary depres- 
sion of his trade. Such well-sounding phrases as ‘ blundering and 
plundering,’ ‘ flustering and blustering,’ ‘ harassing legislation,’ and 
the like, cease to impress him after a time, and at last only serve to 
make him doubt the honesty of those who use them. He takes a 
deep interest in foreign politics, without troubling himself very much 
with details; but he views them wholly from the emotional, and not 
from the critical, side. If mistakes have been made, he is ready to 
say that bygones should be bygones; and he acts in politics as in 
daily life, on the moral suggested by spilt milk. Now that the 
Russo-Turkish war is ended, he declines to gnaw the dry bones of 
the ‘ Berlin Memorandum,’ or strain after the vanished harmonies 
of the ‘European concert.’ He would be equally intolerant of a 
lecture on the tyranny of compulsory education if delivered from the 
opposite rostrum. Should he fail to discover anything really worth 
caring about, as the time draws near for exercising his electoral 
privileges, he delivers himself over, with some show of reason, to 
merely local considerations; and will reject any candidate, however dis- 
tinguished, whom, for want of personal acquaintance, he feels he 
eannot entirely trust. The middle-aged merchant, or other man of 
business, with no particular inclination for politics, and a definite 
desire to improve his social position, finds himself consequently at 
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the head of the poll, while his more youthful and ardent rival, 
who has the making of a first-class politician in him, finds himself at 
the tail. 

This is what constantly happens in those constituencies where the 
elector is left to himself. There are, however, others where he is not 
indulged with so much liberty. The spirit of party is responsible 
for the introduction of the Caucus system, or, as it is sometimes called 
from the place of its birth, the Birmingham organisation. The 
machinery of the Caucus, when overcharged with party zeal, saps the 
independence of the candidate, and destroys the educational value of 
the franchise. The smaller the borough, the greater may be the 
mischief. If the Caucus rules the constituency, it is, in its turn, 
ordinarily ruled by its most active member. In electoral districts 
administered in this fashion, public opinion is fondly imagined to 
undergo a process of double filtration proceeding from the bottom to 
the top; but this is a flattering tale, the fact being that the process 
is precisely the reverse, and that the top, represented by a single will, 
commonly rules and even subjugates the bottom. In this way the 
system operates as an ingenious device for checkmating household 
suffrage, though such can hardly have been the design of its inventors, 
or, at all events, they would not venture to avow it. There are, I 
admit, times and seasons when the functions of the Caucus are per- 
fectly legitimate ; there are others when it degenerates into a mere 
instrument for exacting pledges from those who, by yielding them, 
hope to enter Parliament. The practice thus defeats itself. Caucuses 
in the habit of demanding too much, out of sheer devotion to a 
colour, should remember that their requirements are likely to get 
known, and that they are in danger of being imposed on by the 
outward profession of a too hasty convert. 

The practical outcome of what has been said is this: Ought we 
to be satisfied with the existing state of things? and are the political 
watchwords and organisations which meet us at every turn those best 
adapted to the wants of the times? Are we to go into the next 
general election with precisely the old cries on our lips, trusting our 
immediate future to the mere chance of the game, the most recent 
event in the chapter of political accidents? Is it enough to be fired 
with the determination to drive the present Government from office, 
without any certain prospect of what is to replace it? Will sucha 
programme satisfy the middle and lower-middle classes, who have 
nothing to gain by the transfer of power? Will it subordinate their 
private interests to the general good, or will it not rather suggest to 
them to make special terms in their own favour with any candidate 
who offers himself, as a condition of their taking a leap in the dark ? 
We had cogent proof in 1868 of the power of the Licensed Victuallers ; 
we are now threatened with a new Trade League, by whose efforts 
the character of the new Parliament, and presumably ‘the prospects 
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of the country, are to be made to turn on the momentous question of 
Co-operative Stores. It is surely a sign of the low ebb to which party 
politics have sunk when such a menace can be put forward gravely ; 
and yet it would be rash to declare that it is the offspring of a 
disordered brain. 

I have hitherto purposely avoided using the words Conservative 
or Liberal, but the situation must now be examined more closely with 
the help of those famous adjectives. Previous to February 1874, 
when the present Government came into power, there had elapsed a 
period of about forty years since the Liberal party acquired the main 
direction of public affairs. This followed anothey, period of rather 
more than forty years, during which there had been an almost un- 
broken rule of the Tories, who, as Mr. Lowe has somewhere said, 
contrived to live for fifteen years on the reputation they had gained 
by the successes of the great French war. After the Reform Act of 
1832, the majority of the Tory party called themselves ‘ Conservatives,’ 
as indicating their determined resistance to the violent changes which 
it was supposed would follow on the heels of that great measure. A 
few—and these formed the reactionary section—preferred their 
original name, which had moreover the merit of brevity. The Whig 
party had undergone division in a very marked manner as early as 
the breaking out of the French revolution, although it is not until 
1817 that we meet with the Radical under that special denomination. 
Thus there were formed three parties in the State, embracing, to 
speak roughly, four sets of political opinions. As between the two 
extremes, the old-fashioned Tory and the Radical, there were, of 
course, no dealings whatever, and there was little mutual respect. 
But when it was discovered that the reformed constituencies made no 
demand for such organic changes in our institutions as the opponents 
of the dreaded bill had anticipated, many of the Conservatives found 
themselves in sympathy with the legislative action of their rivals, 
although conventional loyalty restrained them—with the memorable 
exception of the great Minister of 1846—from avowing it in public. 
If they did so, they took their chance of being branded, as he was, as 
‘traitors and apostates, watchers of the atmosphere, who take their 
observations, and when they find the wind in a certain quarter, trim 
their sails to suit it.’ Sir R. Peel might have treated such taunts 
with indifference if he could have looked forward a dozen years and 
seen his assailant waving aloft the banner of ‘ Conservative Progress;’ 
he would have been entirely consoled if he could have watched that 
same assailant educating his party up to the mark of believing that 
Parliamentary suffrage ought to be based on personal responsibility, 
or, in equally correct language, on the essentially Whig principle that 
taxation and representation should go together. 

Such, might the historian exclaim, are the revenges which time 
brings about ; but are they revenges or are they only growths ? and is 
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it true that the so-called education of the Conservative party is to be 
ascribed to the efforts of a single man? I, for one, do not beliéye it. 
I admit that the carrying of the Act of 1867 affords no conclusive 
proof on the subject, because, to those who have carefully studied its 
progress through Parliament, it is obvious that the shape it ultimately 
took was due, not to its original design, but to the difficulties that 
cropped up in connection with the Compound Householder. I prefer 
to look at other signs of the times, and especially to note the attitude 
which the two parties have exhibited towards each other since the 
Act of 1867 was passed, and during the administrations of the two 
statesmen who must always be associated with them. And this I 
proceed to do as briefly as possible by reference to undisputed facts 
only. 
The election of 1868 gave to Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry a majority 
of 112, larger than any recorded since 1832, and yet at the end of 
six years it had, to use Mr. Gladstone’s own admission, ‘ sunk below the 
point necessary for the due defence and prosecution of the public 
interest.’ What had it done, or failed to do, during the interval so 
to impair its influence at the last? It had passed a Church Act and 
Land Act for Ireland—measures which, if they have not satisfied, 
have, at least, helped to pacify that country. It had thrown open 
the gates of learning by the abolition of Univetsity Tests, and it had 
inaugurated a system ‘for educating the children of the people by 
the executive of the people under the control and supervision of the 
people’s representatives.’ These, with the reform of the Endowed 
Schools, and abolition of Purchase in the Army—on which two last it 
is needless to dwell—were the four great measures. And under what 
circumstances were they passed? ‘The Irish Church: Bill was the 
occasion of a tremendous party struggle, in which many of the Con- 
servatives engaged, more out of apprehension lest,"if carried, it should 
lead to a similar policy nearer home, than from any wish to per- 
petuate, against the will of the Irish people, what all who were 
capable of forming an impartial judgment could not but recognise as 
a badge of conquest. The Irish Land Act, although it gave rise to 
much criticism, cannot be said to have been strongly opposed, as is 
shown by the fact of its passing the second reading, after a debate of 
four days, without a division. The University Tests Bill had, in a 
somewhat different shape, been laid before previous Parliaments, and 
did not originate with Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry; it certainly did 
nothing to damage the prospects of his administration, or of its 
restoration to power at a future day. Now that it is law, no one 
laments that a student of seventeen years of age cannot be required 
at the threshold of his noviciate to declare his faith in all the 
Thirty-nine Articles, containing, as they do, hundreds of propositions 
of controversial theology. As to the remaining measure—the Educa- 
tion Bill—it was actually received with expressions of approval by so 
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staunch a Tory as Sir John Pakington, and his eulogium was cordially 
cheered by those who sat on the benches behind him. Such opposi- 
tion as it did meet with proceeded, not from the Conservatives or their 
allies, the clergy, but from the Liberal Nonconformists, the hostility 
of whose leaders to the famous twenty-fifth clause exploded in the 
declaration that they would rather see the children of the poor reared 
without education, than that a farthing of their money should be 
spent in support of a Church school. Inside the walls of Parliament, 
from 1868 to 1874, there was no sign of true Conservative reaction, 
and it is difficult to believe that there was any such true reaction 
outside. That which defeated Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry was the 
fear of Liberal legislation running to extremes, coupled with 
the discontent of certain powerful classes and sections, waiters on 
Providence included, whose privileges or expectations appeared to 
be in danger; for, as Mr. Nassau Molesworth has well said, ‘ every 
political change, while it benefits multitudes, injures or offends a few 
whose sharp resentment is often more than a match for the languid 
gratitude of the many who are benefited.’ It must be added that 
Mr. Gladstone himself largely contributed to his own defeat by his 
Quixotic conduct in staking the continuance of his government on 
the Dublin University Bill, and so making it the sport of the angry 
passions of the Roman Catholic prelacy. Although the resignation 
which followed was not accepted, it did much to raise the hopes of his 
opponents, happening, as it did, shortly before his appeal to the 
country. 

Another proof that the so-called reaction, in the sense of a retro- 
grade movement proceeding on anything like definite lines, was more 
apparent than real, is furnished by a consideration of the course taken 
by the present Premier at the time of which I am now speaking, and 
the criticism which he passed, as the leader of his party, on the 
Government he was about to displace. When Mr. Disraeli issued his 
electoral address—by no means confined to the county of Bucks—in 
answer to Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto announcing the dissolution of 
the last Parliament, he rested his case not on the past acts of the late 
Government, or the use it had made of its majority, but on its possible 
tendencies in the future. He took pains to acquit Mr. Gladstone 
personally of being ‘at present opposed to our national institutions,’ 
but he alleged that among Mr. Gladstone’s adherents there were 
‘some who assailed the monarchy, others who impugned the inde- 
pendence of the House of Lords, others, again, who urged him to 
disestablish the English Church, and to relieve Parliament altogether 
from any share in the government of one portion of the United 
Kingdom.’ All he could say of the late domestic legislation was that 
it had been incessant and harassing—that the English people were 
governed by their customs as much as by their laws, and that their 
affairs had been ‘unnecessarily interfered with.’ The weight of 
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the attack was reserved for the ‘equivocal and entangling engage- 
ments’ which had brought about the Ashantee war—‘a war which 
neither Parliament nor the country has ever sanctioned, and of the 
necessity or justice of which, in its origin, they have not been made 
aware. With the exception of an allusion to the ‘despoiled Irish 
Church "—which is obviously a party hit—there is throughout this 
entire document, notwithstanding the care with which it must 
have been prepared, no special note of Conservatism sounded, 
nor a single principle hinted at which is inconsistent with 
moderate Liberalism. The moderate Liberal does not assail the 
Monarchy, nor seek to get rid of the House of Lords, nor advocate 
the cause of Home Rule. He may or may not desire to see an 
immediate extension of the county suffrage; but in either case the 
Conservatives need not quarrel with him, for again their leader has 
told us that they view this question without prejudice, and that, not 
being afraid of popular rights, they will only hesitate before they 
sanction further legislation in that direction. 

If further evidence were wanted of the modification of current 
ideas which the policy of Liberalism has effected, it may be found in 
the bills which Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues have introduced 
or supported since they have been in office. It is true that their 
economy in original legislation has been wonderful; but, such as it 
has been, there are few measures of theirs which might not consistently 
have been brought forward by the Opposition. The Masters and 
Servants Act and the Act to amend the Law of Conspiracy are not 
indigenous to Conservative soil, but they suffered nothing from being 
transplanted, and were carried through Parliament in a form perfectly 
satisfactory to the working classes. The Artisans’ Dwellings Act was 
the child of the present Home Secretary, and Mr. Burt, as the ac- 
credited representative of the class whom it was designed to benefit, 
expressed to Mr. Cross their gratitude for it. Lord Sandon was 
careful in his Elementary Schools Bill to proceed on the lines that 
had been previously marked out for him by Mr. Forster, who himself 
supported the Government on the third reading, on the condition that 
the 25th clause of his own Act should be repealed, which was done to 
the satisfaction of both sides of the House. Perhaps the most striking 
exception to this concurrence of opinion, apart from foreign and 
colonial questions, in which I include the Royal Titles Bill as having 
no operation in England, was the Bill for regulating Regimental 
Exchanges. This exposed the Ministry to an organised party attack 
along its whole line, and, as army exchanges are the subject of barter, 
was justly open to the charge of restoring, to some extent, the vicious 
system of Purchase. On the other hand, it was in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Army Purchase Commissioners, and was 
addressed to remedy a real and admitted grievance: it is, therefore, 
difficult to believe that it was very retrograde, especially as its object 
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might have been obtained by Royal Warrant without consulting Par- 
liament at all. I do not forget that the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act were made permissive only and not compulsory, and 
that they left to the persons concerned perfect freedom of contract; 
but as the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill was objected to by Mr. Fawcett, 
whom no one will accuse of weak-kneed Liberalism, on the ground 
that it was a piece of class-legislation, and that bills ought not to be 
framed to meet the special case of working-men, the authors of the 
Agricultural Act may well be excused from declining to force stipu- 
lations upon landlords or tenants who ought, by parity of reasoning, 
to be able to take care of themselves. 

When we have reckoned up these points of contact we find, so far 
as the outward action of the two parties goes, but little left that 
savours of agreement. On the Burials Question there is still war @ 
outrance, at least in the House of Commons, although the House of 
Lords, who presumably express the real Conservative feeling of the 
country, have, by the amendment which they carried on the Duke of 
Richmond’s ‘ silent burial’ clause, expressed themselves favourably to 
a settlement very similar in principle to that which was embodied in 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolution of last year. On all matters which 
concern our relations with foreign countries, party hostility is even 
more fierce and uncompromising. It is almost impossible for Mr. 
Gladstone to utter a word or put forth a pamphlet about Afghan, 
Bulgarian, or Turk without being suspected by every ‘ loyal’ Con- 
servative of seeking to damage his former rival, either in order to 
gratify personal dislike or as a means of climbing back to power. In 
like manner, many a ‘ loyal’ Liberal feels himself bound to mete out 
the same measure to Lord Beaconsfield and to attribute all his failures 
to cynical indifference and all his successes to charlatanism. In the 
midst of this general confusion, the bulk of the nation, not being in 
the secret, is naturally puzzled what to think, and gives up the pro- 
blem of foreign politics in despair, as something which may be made 
to look right or wrong at the bidding of a clever speaker, and utterly 
inscrutable and past finding out by any one under the degree of a 
Cabinet Minister. 

It is not within the province of this paper to deal with the diffi- 
cult questions of foreign politics or with the causes of the divergent 
opinions which are entertained on this head by the two parties as 
such. It is plain, however, that one of the main reasons for such 
divergence, as displayed during the last year, has been the recourse 
that has been had to Prerogative for the purpose of committing the 
nation to extraordinary responsibilities without consulting their re- 
presentatives in Parliament. The Anglo-Turkish Convention, to take 
the first instance that presents itself, was negotiated .in secret, and 
Parliament only learned its existence through the ordinary channels 
of communication—the telegrams in the newspapers. This may not 
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have been a direct violation of the Constitution, for the treaty-making 
power is theoretically in the Crown, but it was a severe strain upon 
it which cannot be said to have been justified by the result. If 
Parliament had been consulted, it would certainly have insisted that 
the defensive provisions of the treaty should be made reciprocal, and 
that, if we bound ourselves to defend against Russia the whole of the 
Asiatic possessions of Turkey, the alliance of Turkey should be secured 
to us in defence of our Indian Empire in the event of its being 
attacked by Russia or Persia. The mode in which the wars in 
Afghanistan and on the borders of the Transvaal were commenced 
may best be described by repeating the words of Lord Beaconsfield, 
in his address of 1868, to which I have already referred. They are 
‘costly and destructive contests, which neither Parliament nor the 
country have ever sanctioned, and of the necessity or justice of which, 
in their origin, they have not been made aware.’ These are only some 
of the illustrations of what has been well styled in the pages of this 
Review ? ‘the progress of personal rule.’ 


Of late (says “Mr. Dunckley) the nation has begun to feel that it has not the 
same control that it once had over what truly may be called its destinies—those 
decisions in matters of policy which tell upon the future with the combined force of 
logic and of fact. . . . The helm of the State is governed by orders which we have 
not given, and are not permitted to hear. In proportion as the consciousness of 
the nation becomes restricted and paralysed, we seem to discern the growing ex- 
pansion of a subtle political pressure, vast if undefined, which draws into itself the 
vitality we are losing, and in kindly consideration for our diminished powers eases 
us of the trouble of volition. 


There is a touch of satire in this description, but it is not the less 
true in substance. That the situation can be so drawn is due, not to 
the Conservative party as such, but to the foremost member of it. It 
was Mr. Disraeli, as Mr. Dunckley points out, who, during the debate 
on the Royal Titles Bill, ventured to remind the House of Commons 
that Parliament existed by the Prerogative of the Crown, ‘ because it 
was the Royal Warrant which enables the House to be elected and to 
assemble.’ If this is the Conservative notion of the constitution, it 
had better be openly proclaimed before the next general election. 
There should be no delay in calling the attention of the constituencies 
to this singular phenomenon of education backwards. But the 
fact is that very few of the Conservatives entertain such a sentiment, 
or, if they did, they would shrink from uttering it in public. It is 
peculiar to Lord Beaconsfield alone. It is of the seventeenth and 
not of the nineteenth century. It is no more an article of the Con- 

servative creed than the wildest clause in the People’s Charter6f \ 
1848 is an article of the Liberal creed. The doctrine of the respon- 
sibility of Ministers to Parliament, negativing as it does the personal 


2 Nineteenth Century, November 1878. 
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authority of the sovereign, is at once the safeguard of the throne and 
the guarantee of the freedom of the people. It is the central point 
and pivot of the Constitution, as that Constitution has been under- 
stood since the Revolution of 1688. It would not have been exposed 
to the rude shock it has sustained during the last twelve months if 
we had had a really strong government, for Prerogative steps in to 
avoid a hot debate and to evade a hostile vote. And the people of 
England are slowly beginning to realise this truth, and to understand 
that the most effectual means of making Personal Government pos- 
sible is to render Ministerial action impossible by excessive party 
criticism. 

Having said so much of the past, let us now take a forecast of the 


future. While the condition of parties remains as it is, there are 


four possible alternatives which the country has to face at the next 


general election. 1. A return of the Conservatives to power with a 
diminished majority. This, by more nearly equalising the strength 
of the combatants, would intensify their struggle for ascendency, and 
augment the very evils which I have been endeavouring to show have 
flowed in the past from extreme political rivalry. 2. A return of the 
Conservatives to power with an increased majority. This would 
hardly improve matters in the estimation of the Liberals, and it 
would be a direct encouragement to Lord Beaconsfield, by a fur- 
ther stretch of Prerogative, to ride roughshod over the Constitution. 
3. A small majority for the Liberals, liable to be diminished, or con- 
verted into a minority, by any sudden defection; thus reproducing 
the mischiefs inseparable from a state of unstable equilibrium. 4. A 
large Liberal majority—a consummation devoutly to be wished, if it 
were moderate in tone and free from disintegrating elements; but, as 
such a majority could not possibly be arrived at without the Home 
Rulers and the Radicals, which last would speedily gain the upper 
hand, it is not likely that it would work harmoniously for any length 
of time. 

Is there no room for a new combination which shall offer us an 
escape from all these alternatives, and once more place Government 
by Party on a natural instead of an artificial basis? Are there no 
means of getting rid of the illogical cross-division that at present 
mars the distribution and destroys the practical efficiency of our 
Parliamentary forces? Is there no hope, by a gradual fusion between 
the moderates of both sides, of, I will not say, forming a new party, 
but of reconstructing those now existing? Is it not possible, as an 
expedient justified, nay demanded, by the exigency of the hour, to 
organise a Central or rather Central-Liberal party, to ‘which the 
progressive Conservatives shall gravitate, emancipating themselves 
from the shackles of Prerogative and Personal Rule, there to com- 
mingle with the moderate Liberals, detached in their turn from the 


advanced Radicals ? 
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There are obviously two ways in which such a combination might 
be brought about; namely, by a movement either from the Conserva- 
tive or from the Liberal side. The latter, of course, is what the 
Conservatives would prefer, but the previous investigation into the 
history of modern parties shows that the law of political growth 
requires them to accept the former. It is they that have cast off the 
old Tory traditions, and have developed in the direction of Liberalism ; 
it is not that the Liberals, by casting off Radicalism, have developed 
in the direction of Conservatism. It would be foolish to call it a 
surrender, from whatever quarter the junction were effected. That 
cannot be a surrender which affords freer scope for action, nor that 
a defeat which is the inauguration of a strong alliance. ‘The Con- 
servative forces of the nation,’ if I may quote an appeal recently 
made by one of its most enlightened organs to both sides of the 
House of Commons, ‘are divided against themselves, and dangerously 
impaired by the superior tenacity of party obligations. They would do 
well to consider how far their own principles are likely to be served 
in the long run by the maintenance of their existing demarcations.’ 
Patriotism demands that those institutions of the country that are 
dear to the hearts of Englishmen, and have stood the test of time, 
should not be left as they now are to the mercy of a political accident ; 
and, when our party and our country’s good conflict, party must give 
way to patriotism. 

Such a combination as has been suggested would be Liberal in 
the best sense of that term, and without the invidious allusion that 
often accompanies it. It would possess the two essentials of true 
Liberalism—‘ it would have an idea of what is and an idea of what 
ought to be, and it would be able to raise the actual nearer to the 
ideal.’ It would not be afraid of speaking its mind frankly, and 
would not be driven into courses of suppression or finesse in order 
to maintain itself in power. In its foreign policy it could afford to 
be non-aggressive, because it would not be worth its while to court 
popular applause by a policy of bravado or the pageantry of a hollow 
imperialism. It would not be necessary for its Premier to hoodwink 
the people by denying that there were dissensions in his Cabinet, when 
two members of it had more than once threatened resignation. It 
would keep Prerogative within constitutional grounds and restore the 
authority of Parliament. It would strengthen the throne by saving 
it from those who would invest it with the fatal garment of Personal 
Responsibility. It would enter on the field of domestic legislation in 
a spirit of independence of class interests, and with a judgment un- 
distorted by the whisperings of prejudice or partiality. It would, to 
give only one or two examples, be able to initiate measures for 
regulating the sale of liquor without the constant fear of the Licensed 
Victuallers before its eyes. It would deal with the question of the 
higher education without risk of being defeated by a factious move. 
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It would settle the burials question out of hand. It would address 
itself to the amendment of the laws respecting the transfer of land, 
and the perplexing problem of local government, without exposing 
itself to the imputation of making a bid for continued favour. Ina 
word, it would be a strong party both in point of numbers and of 
moral power, and would give us an effective, not a flashy, government. 
It is not for me to specify possible leaders of it ; but any one who has 
watched the career of public men during the last two years will have 
no difficulty in discovering them in either House of Parliament. 
Not to mention the foremost members of the present Opposition, the 
names of Lord Derby, Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, and 
Mr. Goschen rise to one’s lips at once. 

It is an entire mistake to imagine that those who advocate a 
Central-Liberal party such as I have tried to outline are prompted 
by a yearning for political repose, if by that is meant that they have 
lost their appetite for action or their appreciation of the value of 
individual effort. It would not, of course, convulse the nation by 
spasmodic and revolutionary projects; but it would be perfectly tolerant 
of those who consecrate themselves to the task of redressing isolated 
grievances which have taken a conscientious hold upon them. But 
it would not be in danger of being overridden by these devotees. No 
one* has been more severe than Mr. Gladstone himself on what he 
has contemptuously styled ‘the sects which at present nestle within 
the Liberal party.’ He has pointed out, with his usual force, their 
proneness to sacrifice the general interest to their particular zdola 
fori. A Central-Liberal party would be wide enough to embrace 
within it many of the worshippers at these special shrines, while it 
would remove from them the temptation to which they are now 
liable, of lighting their candles or kindling their fires, according as 
their idols are small or great, for alien or factious purposes. 

A Central-Liberal party would not be favourable to the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England, not, I need scarcely say, because 
it is a Church, but because of its belief that the attempt to abolish 
it would do more harm than good. It would not be blind to the 
advantages of a State religion, or ignore the benefits of the paro- 
chial system, under which the ministrations of a State servant are 
made freely accessible to all. On the other hand, it would contri- 
bute, directly or indirectly, to the reform of that Church in the 
way of simplification of its formularies, the improvement of its 
liturgy, and the enlargement of its borders. Such a task is imprac- 


* I must make an exception in favour of the Daily News, which, ina leader of the 
23rd ult., described certain members of Parliament as ‘men of crotchets and crazes 
—men who are conspicuous in connection with some great question, as certain eccen- 
tric persons are conspicuous in connection with the question of the earth’s rotundity 
—holding to some preposterous paradox with all the sad pertinacity of a heroism 
gone wrong,’ &c. kc, And this from a (presumably) friendly hand ! 
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ticable when party tension is at its height. Neither side would 
trust the other, yet neither would be strong enough to silence 
the other. Between the two, the cause of the Church would be 
sacrificed tothe Liberation Society, and the nation be left to seek 
its religion amid the mazes of sectarianism, not being prepared to 
follow the lead of certain agnostic philosophers in dispensing alto- 
gether with the outward manifestation of it. 

A Central-Liberal party, being itself formed to meet a special 
want of the times, would acknowledge no finality in politics. It 
would offer no hindrance to the free play of extreme opinions outside 
itself. The ablest of the Radicals have often said that they would 
rather remain for long years in the cold shade of opposition, than 
continue a hollow alliance with the Whigs, in order to keep the 
Conservatives out of office. If the new party were formed, they 
would have an opportunity of realising this manly sentiment. Their 
turn may come in time, but the Central-Liberals would be powerful 
enough to prevent its coming prematurely. The opposition of the ideas, 
which lie at the root of Conservatism and Liberalism, as such, is, as 
I once endeavoured to show,‘ native to the human mind, and has a 
constant tendency to keep men asunder. In the course of a longer 
or shorter period, the span of which no man can foretell, the process 
of reconstruction will require to be repeated, and the Central- 
Liberal party, having effected useful reforms at home, and procured 
by its moderation tranquillity abroad, will, by the inevitable law of 
growth, be superseded by fresh combinations. When war begins to 
be waged within the party itself, between the supporters of dead in- 
stitutions and the advocates of life-giving reforms, or when national 
opinion itself shall have been raised or lowered to the level of the 
present Radical standard, the Central party will contentedly die a 
natural death, because it will have done its work, and leave its 
members free to enter fresh fields of political and social toil. 

I said at the outset that I had no expectation that the views 
expressed in these pages would commend themselves to political 
wire-pullers or electioneering agents, and they will, I doubt not, be 
distasteful to many of the existing organs of the Press, as trenching 
on their vested interests in the accredited shibboleths of party. As 
I have nothing either to hope or fear from any of these potentates, I 
can encounter with equanimity their ‘ divine wrath.’ I shall probably 
be told that to hold these opinions, or to believe that any Conserva- 
tive holds them, however progressive he may profess to be, is to have 
left the Liberal party. If this be so, the Liberal party must in the 
judgment of such critics be not a party, but a faction. I decline to 
believe any such calumny of it. The essence of true Liberalism has 
always been to be broad and comprehensive, and to adapt itself to 
the demands of the age. I adhere to what I wrote in 1873, that ‘it 


* Contemporary Revien, November 1873. 
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is possible to pass through Conservatism up to Liberalism, but that 
we cannot make the return journey without being untrue to our- 
selves.’ To believe in the wisdom of forming a Central-Liberal party 
involves no such unfaithfulness. Even if it did, I could not be silent 
at the present juncture on a question so important to the true 
welfure of England as that on which I have imperfectly touched—a 
question which is now exercising the minds of hundreds of thinking 
men. Whether right or wrong in my conclusion, I claim to be 
credited with honesty of purpose, and I pray that my country may be 
speedily delivered from the incessant struggle for party supremacy 
such as we have witnessed of late years, and that she may thus acquire 
fresh strength and dignity in the eyes of the rest of Europe. 


MontaGuE Cookson. 
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‘Dans le domaine poétique,’ says the sternest of French critics, 
‘lautorité de l’Angleterre ne vaut pas moins que l’autorité de la Gréce 
dans le domaine de la sculpture.’ And we may fairly accept this 
dictum of Gustave Planche’s as just, and maintain that in no country 
of modern Europe has so much good poetry or good criticism on 
poetry been produced as in England. The more important, then, is 
the fact that an Englishman who, like Mr. Swinburne, stands in the 
very foremost rank both of our poets and of our critics, should have 
proclaimed with all his eloquence that M. Hugo is the greatest of 
living poets—nay, more, ‘the name that is above every name in 
lyric song’—a Master after whom our age will be called as 
Shakespeare’s age is called after Shakespeare. And Mr. Swin- 
burne, though he may write extravagantly, never writes at random. 
We feel thai in his wildest flights he has yet a grasp upon the 
very spirit of poetry, a wide, exact, and penetrating knowledge of 
the greatest achievements of the human imagination, which may well 
make us pause where we cannot follow him, and believe that he sees 
more than we. His judgment of M. Hugo has prompted me to a 
long and careful study of that author’s works, in the course of which I 
have seemed to understand how Mr. Swinburne’s abounding poetical 
power runs over, as it were, upon the poets whom he criticises, 
and glorifies them with his own glow. Such criticism is generous, 
eloquent, suggestive ; yet it leaves room for a soberer estimate, which 
shall refer the works in question as much to a moral as to an artistic 
standard. 

I think then, to begin by a broad expression of views which I 
hope to develope in some detail, that M. Hugo’s central distinction lies 
in his unique power over the French language, greatly resembling 


1 In my study of M. Hugo’s works I have received much help from M, Jules 
Andrieu, who has kindly placed at my disposal the MS. of his interesting book 
Victor Hugo et son temps, an original and valuable addition to the existing French 
criticisms on this author. 
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Mr. Swinburne’s power over the English language, and manifesting 
itself chiefly in beauty and inventiveness of poetical form and melody. 
In prose the same power supplies an endless fertility of rhetoric, and 
2 countless store of epigrams which evince the faculty of manipu- 
lating rather than of originating thought. Moreover, a singular 
vividness and intensity of imagination, with a command over the 
striking incidents of life and the broad outlines of character, somewhat 
akin to the generalship with which he marshals his stately words and 
phrases, render M. Hugo a great master of scenic effect—of that 
shock and collision of pathos, horror, and surprise, to which in plays 
and romances we give the name of melodrama. 

In his moral nature we shall find much that is strong, elevated, 
and tender; a true passion for France, a true sympathy for the poor 
and the oppressed, a true fondness for children. Further than this 
it will be hard to go; so plain will it be that the egoism which 
penetrates M. Hugo’s character is a bar to all higher sublimity, and 
has exercised a disastrous effect on his intellectual as well as on his 
moral career. 

In calling M. Hugo egoistic I am far from accusing him of 
vulgar self-seeking—of an undue regard for any tangible form of 
personal advantage. What I mean is that he seems never to forget 
himself; that whatever truth he is pursuing, whatever scene he 
describes, his own attitude in regard to it is never absent from his 
mind. And hence it results that all other objects are unconsciously 
made secondary to the great object of making an impression of the 
kind desired. From the smallest details of style up to the most 
serious steps in political conduct this preoccupation is visible. It 
was the same spirit which prompted the poet to. begin one of his 
most solemn elegiac poems with the repeated assertion ‘ that it should 
never be said that he kept silence, that he did not send a sombre 
strophe to sit before his children’s tomb ’—-and which prompted the 
politician to resign in a moment the trust which Paris had committed 
to him, because the Assembly would not listen to him with the 
respect which he thought his due. 

The sources of this self-absorption—this ‘ autotheism,’ as a 
French critic has called it—are to some extent obvious, and M. 
Hugo has but yielded more openly than some others to a temptation 
which has come to him with unusual force. 

Among the dangers of advancing culture lies a fact which at first 
sight appears wholly an advantage: namely, the increased respect 
and attention paid to intellect—to artists, men of science, and men 
of letters. In England the importance of this class has of late grown 
rapidly, owing not only to the increase in the number of persons able 
to appreciate them, but to the tranquillity of the country, which has 
afforded few impressive careers to the warrior or the statesman. In 
France the man of letters has long held a position of unnatural pro- 
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minence. For the artificial equality which the Revolution produced 
bas left so few leaders to whom the people can naturally look, that 
the literary guild has in some sense replaced both priesthood and 
aristocracy, and in times of stress and tumult poets and pamphleteers 
have more than once been called to the helm of the State. <A career 
like Lamartine’s may well justify Comte’s insistence on a separation 
between the functions of the man of thought and the man of action. 
But the danger which here concerns us is of a more general kind. It 
consists in the fact that the artist and poet are much more easily 
injured by deference than by neglect. The more inward and intimate 
is the merit: for which we praise a man, the harder is it for us to 
praise him with good taste, or for him to receive the praise with 
dignity. Wecan applaud the great actions of a general without 
injuring his capacity for war; but if we dwell too much on the delicate 
thoughts of a poet—-of a man whose claim to represent his fellow-men 
is mainly that his sensibilities are more exquisite than theirs, his 
ideal higher, his moral sense more true—there is much fear lest we 
injure in him what we admire, lest his emotions no longer seem to 
flow spontaneously into music, and to be overheard, but rather to be 
adjusted to the expectations of his admiring public. Other intel- 
lectual fields have cognate dangers. In the domain of music we are 
the grieved spectators of the enormous self-applause of the most con- 
spicuous composer of our time. And science herself—once the type 
of lofty and impersonal labour—has learnt sometimes to speak with 
brazen lips, and to defame all sanctities but her own. On living 
examples of the contrary temper it would be indecorous to dwell. It 
is enough to recognise that the evil of which I have spoken is not 
universal; that England has not lost her tradition which couples 
modesty with greatness; that in this age of desecrating publicity it 
is still possible for a man, with ears open to the world’s infinite 
voices, to be ignorant only of the praises which salute his name. 

How confidently, on the other hand, M. Hugo has arranged all 
voices of heaven and earth in a cantata to his own glory, may be seen 
from the following passage on the duties of the poet :— 


Dans ses poémes il mettrait les conseils au temps présent, les esquisses réyeuses 
de l’avenir ; le reflet, tantét éblouissant, tantét sinistre, des événements contem- 
porains ; les panthéons, les tombeaux, les ruines, les souvenirs; la charité pour les 
pauvres, la tendresse pour les misérables ; Jes saisons, le soleil, les champs, la mer, 
les montagnes ; les coups d’ceil furtifs dans le sanctuaire de l’ime ot J’on apergoit 
sur un autel mystérieux, comme par la porte entr’ouverte d’une chapelle, toutes ces 
belles urnes d’or: la foi, l’espérance, la poésie, l'amour; enfin il y mettrait cette 
profonde peinture du moi, qui est peut-étre I’ceuvre la plus large, la plus générale 
et la plus universelle qu’un penseur puisse faire. 


There is a sense in which these last words may be true. A man 
like Wordsworth, on whom unique sensibilities have bestowed as it 
were a new revelation, may perceive that his life’s object must be to 
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explain to others what he sees and feels; he may justifiably be wrapped 
up in this; he may without rebuke even exaggerate the importance 
of the boon which he has to bestow. For it is not on himself that 
his heart is set, but on that of which he is the interpreter. But M. 
Hugo’s first thought is almost always of his own greatness; his first 
care for his own glory. His teaching shifts from pole to pole; the 
only lodestar to which it always turns is the poet himself. I do 
not care to accumulate proofs of this. I will not quote from 
William Shakespeare, with its almost insane passages of ‘inflated self- 
esteem, where the poet seems to intimate that the fourteen men 
vVE whom he deigns to honour in former ages have ‘been’ previous in- 
ai carnations of himself. I will take a poem, in metrical form ‘among 
i our author’s best, where. the poet is expressing himself as yiialy as 
the sublimity of his theme allows. 

The Ode & Olympio (a barbarous name intended to imply M. 
Hugo’s analogy to Jupiter) is obviously, and one may say avowedly, 
an address by the poet to himself. The address is put into thd mouth 
of a nameless friend, and is thus introduced :— 











Un jour l’ami qui reste & ton cceur qu’on déchire 
Contemplait tes malheurs, 

Et tandis qu'il parlait ton sublime sourire 

Se mélait & ses pleurs. 












One hardly knows which to admire most, the servile tears of the man 
of straw, or the poet’s description of his own sublime smile. ‘Te 
voila,’ says the friend— 


seine eeerareit sme tt linsion oe ree 





Te voila sous les pieds des envieux sans nombre 
Et des passants rieurs, es 
Toi dont le front superbe accoutumait @ Pemlaé { ponte 
Les fronts inférieurs ! 


After further allusions to ‘ton front calme et tonnant,’ ‘ton nom 
rayonnant,’ &c., the friend continues— 


a ip tr wh oh Sr > asta eae 


Tous ceux qui de tes jours orageux et sublimes 
S’approchent sans effroi, 

Reviennent en disant qu’ils ont vu des abimes q ace 88 
En se penchant sur toi ! pat of 3! 


ors ne eps ween mers hoe oe 


pe a nn 






Mais peut-étre, 4 travers l’eau de ce gouffre immense 
Et de ce cceur profond, 

On verrait cette perle qu’on appelle innocence, 

En regardant au fond! 


ik Se 


On s’arréte aux brouillards dont ton ame est voilée ; 
Mais moi, juge et témoin, 

Je sais qu’on trouverait une voiite étoilée , 

Si l'on allait plus loin! at 


Sa en an ne tr Nae 


The critics naturally come in for a mild rejoinder. 
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Ils auront bien toujours pour toi toute la haine 
Des démons pour le dieu, 

Mais un souffle éteindra leur bouche impure, pleine 
De paroles de feu. 








Is s‘évanouiront, et la foule ravie 

Verra, d’un ceil pieux, 
Sortir de ce tas d’ombre amassé par l’envie 
Ton front majestueux ! 








After this we find it difficult to be much interested in the uni- 
versal benevolence of the poet’s abstract views. Critics have admired 
a prophetic passage in which, in the general rehabilitation of every- 
body, Belial grows so angelic that the Almighty is puzzled to dis- 
tinguish him from Christ. But universality of appreciativeness is, 
in this nineteenth century, no longer surprising. Many of us will 
feel that our sympathies have expanded so widely that we can enter 
into the point of view of the very devil,—so long as he says nothing 
unpleasant about ourselves. 

And surely never was amour propre more watchful than M. 
Hugo’s. To keep silence about him is almost as dangerous as to 
criticise him. Any suspicion of lukewarmness is met with the 
vigorous expression of a pain about which poets have perhaps said 
enough—the pain which they derive from the stupidity and jealousy 
of mankind. There is no doubt much truth in such complaints. A 
man of any emotional force and originality will be often misunder- 
stood. Overvalued, perhaps, by some, he will be undervalued by 
others. The many forces that fight on the side of commonpiace will 
unite to exaggerate his faults and to explain his virtues away. All 
this is a matter of course. Everything that is exceptional has its 
inconveniences. But troubles like these should be borne in silence; 
to dwell on them before the world is both unmanly and arrogant. 
He who sings of grief should sing of griefs which others also feel, and 
to which his song can bring consolation. There are indeed some 
cases, like Byron’s or Shelley’s, in which the poet’s lot has been made 
so tragic by causes closely connected with his genius that we cannot 
wish him to keep silence. But M. Hugo’s literary troubles have 
never been of this kind. They have rather been such as are naturally 
provoked by the assumption of the leadership of a militant school in 
literature. A man who claims to rule by right of conquest must 
expect that the conquered persons will call him an usurper. We will 
not dwell on the petty histories of cabals and jealousies, alliances and 
discipleships, which have occupied too often the literary world of 
France. But we may well question whether either French literature 
or French society has really gained by the abolition of the old pre- 
eminence accorded to the accident of birth. Have wealth and talents 
shown themselves to be worthier objects of deference? Are they found 
to be more frequently united with that moral elevation to which we 
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all desire to pay our chief respect? A plutocracy we may take to be 
an admitted evil, embodying the self-indulgence which is the weak- 
ness of an aristocracy without the sense of responsibility which ought 
to be its strength. And surely we are introducing a still worse ele- 
ment into our reconstructed society if we erect poets or dramatists 
into the heads of factions, each with his band of janissaries, who 
salute him in newspaper or theatre with preconcerted applause, 
There is no surer way of ruining a man than to thrust upon him a 
counterfeit greatness, and he who would play the part of Napoleon 
in the republic of letters can suffer no evil so disastrous as his own 
success. 

In what terms an offended potentate can resent impartial opinion 
may be judged from the following lines, among the most forcible 
which M. Hugo has ever written, and whose application is fixed, by 
an ingenuity of insult, upon one of the most just and scrupulous 
critics whom France has known :— 


Jeune homme, ce méchant fait une liche guerre. 

Ton indignation ne l’épouvante guére. 

Crois-moi donc, laisse en paix, jeune homme au noble cceur, 
Ce Zoile & l’ceil faux, ce malheureux moqueur. 

Ton mépris? mais c’est l'air qu'il respire. Ta haine ? 
La haine est son odeur, sa sueur, son haleine. 

Tl sait qu’il peut souiller sans peur les noms fameux, 
Et que pour qu’on le touche il est trop venimeux. 

Il ne craint rien: pareil au champignon difforme 
Poussé dans une nuit au pied d’un chéne énorme, 

Qui laisse les chevreaux autour de lui paissant 
Essayer leur dent folle 4 l'arbuste innocent ; 

Sachant qu’il porte en lui des vengeances trop sires, 
Tout gonflé de poison il attend les morsures. 


Literature has few expressions of rage and hatred more concen- 
trated than this. But worse remains. Self is an idol to which a 
man must sacrifice not only his critics but his deities, and not only the 
present but the past. Retrospective jealousy knows no limitations. 
As M. Hugo has advanced in his self-worship, the objects of his 
reverence have become fewer and fewer, and those noble admirations 
which make the very substance of our spiritual being have dropped 
one by one from his soul. In most cases his judgments are worth 
noticing only as illustrating his own moral decline. That M. Hugo, 
after admiring Virgil, should postpone Virgil to Juvenal (because he 
can more easily pretend that he was once Juvenal himself), matters 
little to any one except M. Hugo. But when his faint praise falls 
upon authors who, though superior, are comparable to himself—when 
Racine and Corneille, for instance, are indicated as the mere fore- 
runners of the author of Cromwell and Ruy Blas—a more serious 
protest is needed. I am no blind admirer of the great French 
tragedians. No English critic is likely to overlook their obvious 
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faults and limitations. But I surely still have the best French judg- 
ments with me in believing that the moral world in which those 
classical poets have their being is one of such refinement and loftiness 
as M. Hugo has never known. How crude, how strained, in a word 
how melodramatic, are the ethical struggles and triumphs of his 
Marion, his Tisbe, his Hernani, compared with Racine’s gentle mag- 
nanimities, and pure compassions, and cadences of delicate distress ! 
We might as well compare a picture by Doré or Wiertz to a picture 
by Andrea del Sarto. And Corneille’s strain is in a still higher 
mood. No other French dramatist has written a play ‘beau comme 
le Cid, because no other French dramatist has had a nature like 
Corneille’s—a nature grave, reserved, and solitary, but cherishing as 
it were a hidden fervency and a secret habit of honour, and finding 
at last its longed-for outlet in that ringing tale of chivalry and war, of 
the ecstasies of heroic passion and the counterchange of love and death. 

The society in which these men’s genius was fostered may have 
been artificial, transitory, unjust. It may have been based upon the 
slavery of the Commons of France. But it contained within it 
certain ideals which France has lost and hardly has regained. A 
truer religion, a sounder polity, than Catholicism and Divine Right, 
may yet enlighten the eyes of French singers with a wider vision than 
of old. But M. Hugo is ‘singing before sunrise,’ and his horizon is 
lit rather with some shifting radiance of the northern lights than 
with a steady promise of the day. 

Let us attempt to give distinctness to our mingled judgment of 
M. Hugo’s character and powers, first by a short examination of the 
literary form of his poems, dramas, and romances; and then by con 
sidering his political career, his personal emotions as revealed to us 
in his works, and, lastly, his position with regard to the profoundest 
problems which affect mankind. 


| a 


The literary form in which M. Hugo’s work, and especially his 
poetry, has been cast, presents much of interest. For we may take 
him as the leading representative of the romantic school so conspicu- 
ous in France during the first half of this century. And this school, 
beginning with wide pretensions, has ended, like some other revolu- 
tions in cognate arts, in little more than an improvement in technical 
procedure. Those reforms alone are permanent which are based on 
a thorough knowledge of the matter in hand, and it was to French 
versification that the Romanticists gave their most serious attention. 
Their professed study of the history and literature of other countries 
was seldom much more than a search for sensational incidents or 
novel themes for declamation. But their mastery of old French 
poetry led to a real re-discovery of disused metrical effects, and a real 
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invention of new ones. And it is in these matters that M. Hugo was 
most truly the heir of this literary revolution; his naturally fine ear 
was taught and stimulated by the technical discussions which sur- 
rounded his early years. 

It is worth while to dwell in some detail upon the improvements 
in versification which M. Hugo has successfully adopted, and of 
which he is in some degree himself the author. These improvements 
consist mainly in an increased richness of rhyme and an increased 
variety of rhythm. 

First as to rhyme. Frenchmen, as we know, designate as poor 
rhymes most of such rhymes as English verse a!lows—namely, collo- 
cations of similar syllables beginning with different consonants, as 
page and rage, nuit and instruit. They give the name of rich rhymes 
to collocations of similar syllables beginning with the same con- 
sonant, as éperdwment and firmament, vile and ville, which in 
English would not count as rhymes at all. This difference of taste 
seems partly to depend on the more intimate liaison existing in 
French pronunciation between the consonant and the syllable which 
follows it—which syllable will often consist of a vowel sound very 
rapidly pronounced, like the terminations in the accented é, or very 
indeterminately pronounced, like the nasal terminations in m and n. 
If the consonant, which gives the whole character to terminations 
like these, differs in the two rhyming lines, there seems to be hardly 
enough substance left in the rhyme to satisfy the ear’s desire for a 
recurring sound. This view is illustrated by such English rhymes as 
alone and flown, where an additional richness seems sometimes gained 
from the presence of the / in both the rhyming syllables. Mr. 
Swinburne affords a brilliant instance of this wealth of assonance in 
the following lines :— 


As scornful Day represses 

Night’s void and vain caresses, 

And from her duskier tresses 
Unwinds the gold of his ; 


where the persistence of the r sound gives to the stanza a cumu- 
lative force which could hardly have been otherwise attained. This 
so-called richness of rhymes is found in M. Hugo’s poems in wonder- 
ful profusion. In a page of his taken at random, I find eleven rich 
rhymes to three poor ones; in a page of Racine taken at random, 
seven rich rhymes and seven poor ones. A difference like this 
implies a wonderful command over language. But this is not all. 
A rhyme, to give the greatest pleasure, should seem fortunately 
accidental; it must not depend too visibly upon a similarity of 
grammatical termination. Thus in English the words me and sea 
make a more satisfactory rhyme than me and thee, because we feel 
that me and thee are words formed in the same way, and that the 
poet is taking advantage of a coincidence which contains no element 
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of surprise. Arrow and narrow make a better rhyme than salvation 
and condemnation, because in the latter pair of words we feel that a 
Latin termination supplies a consonance ready-made, and dwelling, 
so to speak, not in the essence of the words, but in their uninteresting 
accretion of final syllables. These considerations are still more im- 
portant in French, where many large classes of words exist which 
have the same final syllables. I have not space for examples, but 
the most cursory comparison of M. Hugo with (for instance) Racine 
will show the admirable ingenuity of the romantic poet in this 
respect. It is strange indeed that, after the way in which the 
French and English tongues have been ransacked for centuries past, 
M. Hugo and Mr. Swinburne should have been able to introduce new 
rhymes by dozens, and not merely grotesque rhymes, which are easy 
to multiply, but rhymes which can be used in lofty poetry. M. 
Hugo’s prodigious wealth of vocabulary, manifest throughout his 
works in many ways, is in nothing more manifest than in this. 

The question of metre isa much more complex one. Some attempt 
at explanation must be made, though the subject can only be treated 
here in the broadest and most elementary manner. Speaking gene- 
rally, then, we know that among the Greeks and Romans accent 
and quantity both existed, but the structure of classical Greek and 
Latin poetry was determined almost entirely by quantity, a certain 
number of long and short syllables, in one of certain arrangements, 
being needed to make up a verse. The poetry of modern Europe is 
for the most. part formed on this model, with the substitution of 
accent for quantity; that is to say, the definite arrangement of feet 
is retained, but accented syllables fill the places formerly occupied 
by long ones. In modern English poetry there is always a definite 
skeleton of metre, containing a definite number of accents, from 
which the lines may somewhat vary, but to which they always tend 
to recur. We can never be in doubt, for instance, as to whether an 
English poem is written in iambic or anapestic rhythm, that is to 
say, whether the accent normally falls on every second or on every 
third syllable. A definite metrical structure, however, is not abso- 
Iutely necessary to poetry. Its absence has been supplied, for ex- 
ample, by antithesis among the Hebrews, by alliteration among the 
early English. And the trowveres of northern France, from whom, 
rather than from the more Latinised troubadowrs of the south, French 
poetry mainly descends, seem to have gradually acquiesced in a still 
simpler scheme of poetical requirements. Many of them thought it 
enough to divide their words into rhyming lines containing an equal 
number of syllables, though not necessarily an equal number 
of accents. Perhaps this course was suggested to them by an 
unusual difficulty which French accentuation presents to the poet. 
The tendency, common to all the Romance languages, to drop the 
syllables which succeed the accented syllable has been ¢arried to its 
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extreme in France. For in the French tongue the accent always falls 
on the last syllable of a word, except when that syllable has a mutee 
for its only vowel, when the accent falls on the syllable before it. 

This uniformity of accentuation makes any regular metre 
more difficult to manage, as (neglecting the mute e) a word must 
end wherever an accent is wanted. It is perhaps mainly from this 
cause that it has come to pass that in a line of French poetry 
(unless specially written for music) the thing which in English 
poetry is fixed—namely, the number of accents—is variable, and 
the thing which in English is variable—namely, the number of 
syllables—is fixed: There is no normal arrangement of feet to 
which a French alexandrine tends to recur. All that is necessary is 
that there should be an accent (and consequently the end of a word) 
in the sixth place, and again in the twelfth place, at the end of the 
line. It is therefore a mistake to try to read French alexandrines 
as if they were to be referred to an iambic type. The number of 
accented syllables in a French alexandrine varies, and their position 
varies also. Sometimes the line has no marked accents except in the 
sixth and twelfth places; sometimes it has a marked iambic cha- 
racter, sometimes an anapestic character. Oftenest, perhaps, it is a 
loose arrangement of anapzsts interspersed with iambi. Take this 
couplet as an example: 

Sacha’nt qu’il po’rte en lui’ des vengea’nces trop sires, 
Tout gonflé’ de poiso’n il atten’d les morsu’res. 


The first of these lines begins in an iambic rhythm, and ends in an 
anapestic rhythm. The second line is anapestic throughout. 

It would take too much space to develope this theme. The 
important point to notice is the latitude which is thus given to the 
poet. The structure of the verse neither much confines nor much 
assists him; whatever metrical charm it is to have he must himself 
supply. And it is the great glory of M. Hugo that he has supplied 
this charm in such variety—has so far surpassed the elder poets in 
the number and complexity of his metrical effects both in lyric, epic, 
and dramatic verse. 

There is indeed one point for which he is often praised, but in 
which his success is less complete than at first sight appears. He has 
taken great pains to avoid the chevilles, or otiose adjectives, &c., 
introduced by the tragedians at the ends of lines in order to secure a 
rhyme. But the exigencies of rhyme have forced him often to 
introduce half a line or a whole line which looks as if it had a 
meaning of its own, but proves on examination to be no better than 
a pretentious cheville. Let us take as an example the well-known 
couplet : 


Ce siécle avait deux ans; Rome remplacait Sparte, 
Déja Napoléon pergait sous Bonaparte. 
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Here the words ‘Rome remplagait Sparte’ have a faux air of 
epigram. But when we discover that all they mean is that the 
extremely slight resemblance of Paris to Sparta in 1793 was suc- 
ceeded by its still slighter resemblance to Rome in 1802, and that 
the word ‘ Sparte ’ has been dragged in at any cost for the rhyme’s 
sake, we feel that a cheville, like some other concessions to the 
intractable nature of things, is least offensive when it asks for no 
admiration. 

On the other hand, M. Hugo's use of enjambement—the inter- 
lacing of one line with the next—which the tragedians avoid, and 
his habitual use of the mot propre, or really descriptive word, instead 
of the insipid paraphrases once in fashion, are conspicuous instances 
of the skill with which he has extended the conventional limits of 
versification. And this extension was much needed in France. Few 
nations have had to contend with a language less poetically flexible, 
a syntax more infertile, a vocabulary more confined. And few 
nations have laid upon themselves laws of poetical dignity so rigorous 
and arbitrary—laws imposed not by rhythmical instinct, but by a 
tyrannical spirit of symmetry and pomp ; laws whose fulfilment could 
bring little pleasure, while their infraction was punished with a 
bitterness of censure such as in most countries is kept for moral 
faults alone. 

The changes adopted by M. Hugo, therefore, have been almost 
wholly advantageous. Where it was well to make the old rules more 
stringent, as in the case of rhymes, he has done so ; where it was well 
to relax them, asin the case of the enjambement, he has relaxed them ; 
where a wholly new life and variety were needed—namely, in the 
thythmical structure of the three main classes of poetry—he has 
infused that life. He has revived what was good in early French 
poetry, and has added new artifices of his own. And he has outlived 
the opposition to his innovations, and is now himself an accepted 
model of French versification. 

It must not be supposed that M. Hugo is the only modern French 
poet who has achieved results of this kind. The works of Lamartine 
and De Musset, for instance, contain examples of metrical charm 
which it would be hard to surpass. But M. Hugo covers more 
ground than they. His works form an unfailing repertory both of 
metrical and of rhetorical artifices; and it is not extravagant to say 
that he has shown a more complete command over the resources of 
the French language than any previous author. 

If we are asked to what rank among French poets M. Hugo is 
entitled by his possession of this unique power over the vehicle of 
poetry, we find it hard to reply. The analogy of Mr. Swinburne~at 
once occurs. Most persons who take this kind of virtwose interest 
in language and metre will probably consider that Mr. Swinburne 
has shown a power of handling the English tongue which no other 
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poet has ever surpassed. And, on the other hand, in M. Hugo, as well 
as in the English poet, there is something of that unreality which, as it 
has been well said, makes it necessary for the reader of Mr. Swinburne’s 
most impassioned poems to contribute the sincerity of feeling himself, 
And if in M. Hugo there is sometimes a greater weight and force— 
if Les Chatiments is on the whole a stronger book than Songs before 
Sunrise, yet there is surely nothing in M. Hugo to equal Mr. 
Swinburne’s highest flights—no elevation like that of the lines 
Super Flumina Babylonis, which show us once more with what 
a glory of inspiration a great poet can praise a great hero. The 
poetical superiority of the English language to the French tells 
both ways in this comparison. On the one hand, the lack of 
richness, majesty, and glamour in the French tongue will some- 
times seem to leave M. Hugo’s best poetical artifices naked, as it 
were, before our eyes—will make us think in half-disgust that this, 
after all, is what poetry as poetry comes to. On the other hand, the 
very jejuneness of the language fits it for the production of a peculiar 
class of effects—effects of crystalline clearness and triumphant sim- 
plicity, which give us perhaps a more magical sense of art which has 
concealed its art than any English versification can offer. But I 
must content myself with indicating this parallel, without attempting 
to adjudge a poetic rank which must depend so largely upon what 
it is with which the reader desires that poetry should supply him. 
That potency of imagination in M. Hugo to which I have already 
referred—his power of projecting himself, as it were, into some 
strange and strong situation with all his ordinary intellectual re- 
sources still about him—is of course visible not only in his poems, 
but in his plays and romances. These, however, are so familiar to 
English readers, and have received such ample appreciation, that I 
do not propose to discuss them at length, especially since they seem 
to me to constitute rather the outworks than the central citadel of 
their author’s fame. For the imaginative realisation which is so 
admirable in certain crowning moments of these stories has hardly 
been extended to their general conduct or their inner consistency. 
And an historical novel can hardly be quite satisfactory unless it be, 
like Scott’s, the outcome of a life which has identified itself from 
childhood with the scene, and almost with the age, described. At 
the least it ought, like Romola, to be the flower which blossoms 
from a study as accurate and profound as would be needed for an 
independent history. In the picture in Les Misérables of Paris early 
in this century, M. Hugo’s art fulfils these conditions. But when he 
describes scenes or places more remote, he rapidly loses verisimili- 
tude, till L’Homme qui rit, the scene of which professes to be laid in 
Queen Anne’s England, would have won more credence if it had 
been given out as an episode occurring in the island of Barataria. 
The interest, therefore, of these romances is in great measure in- 
dependent of their historical framework. It is the interest which we 
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feel in seeing life treated by a man who can deal with emotion in large 
masses and move freely among great ideas. The literary artifices em- 
ployed may be sometimes unworthy of high art. We may be often re- 
minded of the crude touches by which Dickens, or certain authors 
much inferior to Dickens, produce their powerful general effects. 
But at any rate the effect is produced, and Esmeralda, Bishop Myriel, 
Fantine, Valjean, Gilliatt, Gavroche have entered definitively into 
that gallery of strongly realised characters whose substantive exis- 
tence seems almost to -be demonstrated by the ‘permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation’ which their names evoke in our hearts. 

M. Hugo’s dramas, again, exhibit his strong and his weak points in 
aconcentrated form. His mastery over rhythm and rhyme, his wealth 
of declamation and epigram, are seen at their best in Hernani and 
Le Roi s’amuse; and his instinct for all that is stirring, grandiose, 
and emphatic in human affairs, aids him in the presentation of scenic 
effects and the conduct of rapid action. The more must we regret 
to find that these striking dramas contain, one may almost say, no 
truth whatever ; neither truth to history nor truth to nature. It is 
not worth while to analyse the plot of each play. A glance at 
Cromwell or Marie Tudor will be enough to show an English reader 
that M. Hugo can hardly have made any serious attempt to maintain 
historical probability. But the unreality of the personages in them- 
selves is still more disappointing, as being in such direct opposition 
to the precepts of M. Hugo’s own school. Racine and Corneille 
create, for the most part, characters which are typical rather than 
individual. A few leading qualities are given, and the action of cir- 
cumstances is made to illustrate these qualities in a simple and 
massive manner, with no attempt to place before us, as Shake- 
speare does, a living personage conceived from within, and presenting 
a personality in itself indefinable, but capable of holding together a 
complex web of mental and moral characteristics. But the Romanti- 
cists professed to imitate Shakespeare rather than Racine in this respect ; 
and the modern school of French drama has produced many realistic 
and many delicate sketches. M. Hugo claims more loudly than 
any one that it is thus that he understands drama; but the very words 
in which he describes his way of going to work are enough to explain 
its comparative failure. 


































Eh bien! qu’est-ce que c’est que Lucrezia Borgia? Prenez la difformité morale 
la plus hideuse, la plus repoussante, la plus compléte; . . . et maintenant mélez & 
toute cette difformité morale un sentiment pur, le plus pur que la femme puisse 
6prouver, le sentiment maternel; dans votre monstre mettez une mére; et le 
monstre intéressera ; et le monstre fera pleurer, et cette créature qui faisait peur 
fera pitié, et cette ame difforme deviendra presque belle & vos yeux. Ainsi, la 
paternité sanctifiant la difformité physique, voila Le Rot s'amuse; la ‘maternité 
purifiant la difformité morale, voila Lucréce Borgia. 













This system of predetermined paradox, of embodied antithesis, is 
surely not likely to produce figures which will seem to live before us. 
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Imagination is thrown away when it devotes itself to imagining 
what is so grotesquely impossible. How differently does a real 
knowledge of the human heart clothe itself in fiction! Take, for 
instance, the way in which the fraternal affection between Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver is treated in The Mill on the Floss; its half-animal 
growth, its dumb persistence, its misunderstandings and repulsions, 
and then its momentary self-revelation in the ecstasy of death. 
These primary emotions are not simply spells to conjure by, magical 
ingredients which we can throw into the cauldron of human passions 
and change it in a moment from blood-red to sky-blue. They are the 
simple impulses of complex action; they are lifelong forces which 
modify the character as a partial access to light modifies the growth 
of a tree. 

No doubt it is difficult to imply all this within the narrow limits 
and amid the thronging incidents of a play; difficult to paint an 
emotional history which shall be catastrophic without being discon- 
tinuous. M. Hugo's catastrophes are too apt to snap the thread of 
his story. Triboulet as a spiteful court fool is despicable; Triboulet 
as an injured father is almost sublime; but there is little more con- 
nection between his speeches in the two characters than is involved 
in the appearance of the same name at their head. The want of any 
real conception of the interaction of human beings upon each other 
is felt throughout. The most potent genius cannot create other 
personalities wholly out of its own: the greatest like the least of us, 
if he would understand his fellows, needs laborious observation, 
patient analysis, and, above all, that power of sympathy which steals 
like daylight into the heart’s hidden chambers in whose lock no key 
will turn. 

It is the want of knowledge, the want of truth, which has left 
M. Hugo no ‘ reincarnation of Shakespeare,’ but only the most magni- 
ficent of melodramatists. 

The want of truth! It is hardly credible how this moral defect, 
this reckless indifference to accuracy of assertion, has infected M. 
Hugo’s works. We could forgive an absence both of the historical 
and the scientific instinct, if our author at least took care to be 
correct in details. We could forgive carelessness in details if a true 
instinct for history or for science determined the general effect. But 
too often all is wrong together, and, worse still, this quagmire of 
falsity is surrounded with placards emphatically announcing that 
every inch of the ground is firm. 

I have neither the knowledge nor the space to go through the 
hundredth part of M. Hugo’s blunders. Nihil tetigit quod non 
confuderit. Engineers and physicists will explain the absurdity of 
the engineering and the physics which make up so large a part of 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer. Men familiar with the languages of 
Brittany and of Guernsey have shown how M. Hugo has transferred 
dozens of words from a Guernsey dictionary to put into the mouths 
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of Breton peasants. Men who know the slang and the ruffians of 
Paris will bear witness to the gratuitous arrogance of his pretentions 
to this unsavoury lore, in which he is, as compared with Gaboriau or 
Zola, as a child to a professor. We can all judge of his etymology of 
the name of that famous Scotch ‘ headland,’ ‘ The First of the Fourth.’ 
We can all estimate the verisimilitude of the tale of the fortunes of 
that great peer, Lord Linnaeus Clancharlie, a voluntary exile from 
his truly British country-seats of Hell-kerters, Homble, and Gum- 
draith. Yet, if we are to take M. Hugo’s word for it, he knows more 
about every country in Europe than the natives themselves. ‘II est 
bien entendu,’ he says in a note to Ruy Blas, on which M. Planche’s 
sarcasm has fixed, ‘2 est bien entendu que dans Ruy Blas, comme 
dans tous les ouvrages précédents de l’auteur, tous les détails d’érudi- 
tion sont scrupuleusement exacts.’ Methinks M. Hugo doth protest 
too much. For in support of his assertion that he is intimately 
acquainted with the language, literature, and secret history of Spain, 
he deigns only to furnish us with an explanation of the word 
Almojarifazgo. Almojarifazgo! One is tempted to embark upon 
a ‘key to all mythologies,’ on the strength of a sound acquaintance 
with the etymology of Abracadabra. 

There is one subject—his own Notre-Dame—on which we might 
have trusted that M. Hugo would have been safe from attack. But 
when we come on a description of this sanctuary as consisting of 
‘deux tours de granit faites par Charlemagne’ our confidence vanishes 
with great suddenness. For it is certain that there is not an ounce 
of granite in the towers of Notre-Dame, and that Charlemagne had 
just as much to do with building them as Caligula. 

It is of course on the moral side that these inaccuracies are most 
important. There is no question as to M. Hugo’s powers of acquisi- 
tion, comprehension, memory. He might easily have become a real 
savant, a real historian, if he had given to other subjects the same 
kind of attention which he has given to versification and grammar, 
if he had cared as much for what he said as for the style in which he 
said it. But here once more his self-adoration has interfered. It 
has taught him that he is supra scientiam, that neither Nature nor 
History can possibly have any secrets hidden from him, that a royal road 
has taken him to the very source and fount of things. And when he 
asserts that some preposterous misdescription of nature, some staring 
historical blunder, is absolutely correct, we must not think that he 
is wilfully trying to deceive us. We must remember how easy a 
man finds it to forget that external facts have any existence indepen- 
dent of his own mind ; how soon the philosopher’s ipse dixit beco 
convincing to the philosopher himself. 


Freveric W. H.Aty: 


[Zo be concluded.] 
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THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 


Tue prolonged depression of trade has been the subject of bitter 
recrimination. The following pages will be written with the desire 
of promoting more cordial relations between labour and capital. 

The decline has been more marked in the home than in the 
foreign trade, and it has been greater in the values than in the quan- 
tities of our exports. The most important items in our export trade 
are the cotton, woollen, iron, and .steel manufactures. In cotton 
there has been an increase in quantity ; in woollen yarn an increase ; 
in iron and steel the falling away in value is considerable, though 
the quantity exported has increased. In machinery the growth has 
been important both in quantity and value. 

In a recent report to the Board of Trade, Mr. Giffen has given a 
summary of the changes of prices in the cotton and iron trades 
between 1861 and 1877. Having minutely and elaborately analysed 
the variations in the price of the raw materials, and the finished 
products of the textile and metallurgical industries, he arrives at the 
conclusion that the reduction of our export trade since 1873 is a 
reduction, not of volume, but of price. If the prices of 1873 had 
been sustained, the falling away in the values of the exports of enu- 
merated articles of British and Irish produce would have been less 
than a million sterling on a total of one hundred and ninety-one 
millions and a half. 

It. is difficult to ascertain with accuracy how far the fall in price 
has been compensated by the fall in the cost of raw material and 
wages. In any case, as Mr. Giffen remarks, the fact that the trade 
in 1877 was not greater than in 1873 * amounts to a real retrogres- 
sion,’ allowing for the increase of population in the interval. The 
average level in prices is lower than in 1861. Employment is 
scarce, and business unprofitable. The effects of the depression ex- 
tend far beyond the classes directly engaged in productive industry. 
It is therefore a matter of national importance to ascertain, and, 
if possible, remove, the causes which have led to the present melan- 
choly condition of affairs. The misfortunes of every country are 
felt more or less by the other members of the family of nations. 
We share, by an international participation, in the happy fortunes of a 
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thriving people; and, on the other hand, we cannot look on un- 
moved when a neighbouring territory is desolated by war, or its re- 
sources are shattered by commercial disaster. When, therefore, we 
seek to discover the causes of the crisis from which we are at present 
suffering, our inquiry must be extended beyond our own borders. 

Trade with India has been prejudicially affected by the deprecia- 
tion of silver. This revolution is due, as it was recently stated by 
the Prime Minister, to the determination of France and Germany, 
the one with sixty millions and the other with eighty millions of 
silver, to establish a gold currency. The trade with India and China 
has suffered from another cause,—from a pernicious system of long 
credits, and the reckless competition for business on the part of dis- 
counting financial and banking institutions. The recent revelations 
in connection with the Glasgow Bank have brought to light abuses, 
which have long prevailed, and have been widely extended. An 
almost incredible amount of over-trading must have been carried on, 
when the representative of a single firm admitted that, within the 
space of some ten years, his losses had exceeded 2,000,000/. 

Let us now direct our attention to another quarter of the globe. 
Previous to the outbreak of the civil war the people of the United 
States were by far the most extensive consumers of our manufactured 
products. The vast expenditure caused by the war led to an increase 
of taxation, and to the imposition of prohibitory tariffs on foreign 
importations. The sudden exclusion of foreign goods had the effect 
of raising prices, by an amount at least equal to the duties imposed. 
The issue of an inconvertible paper currency, as it was pointed out 
by the late Professor Cairnes, accelerated powerfully the upward 
movement. The development of manufacturing industry was artifi- 
cially stimulated by a narrow and unwise course of legislation. 
Railways were extended beyond the requirements of traffic, and the 
productive capacity of mills, factories, and ironworks was multiplied 
tenfold. The dearness of labour gave a renewed impulse to the 
American genius for the invention of labour-saving machinery, the 
effect being to aggravate the tendency to over-production, which had 
been originated by other causes. 

It has been calculated by Mr. Wells that, while the increase in 
population in the United States from 1860 to 1870 was less than 
twenty-three per cent., the gain in the product of the manufacturing 
industries during the same period, measured in kind, was fifty-two per 
cent., or nearly thirty per cent. in excess of the gain in population. 

The American manufacturers, with all their skill in the substitu- 
tion of mechanical for manual labour, cannot produce as cheaply, 
under a rigid system of protection, as they would in an open com- 
petition with all the world. They may revel in the monopoly of 
their home market, but they cannot compete in neutral markets with 
a country which has adopted a free-trade policy. When, therefore, 
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the home consumption falls away, a collapse ensues. In the United 
States the power of production had been increased to such an extent, 
that it would have been impossible for manufacturers to find a 
market for their goods, even if the former demand had been sustained. 
But the consumption was reduced owing to the rapid fall in wages, 
and the diminished incomes of holders of railway and other securities. 
The import trade was suddenly contracted by the same causes. As 
the United States had long been the most important consumers of 
British goods, our exclusion from that market, by the combined 
operation of the prohibitory tariff and the diminished purchasing 
power of the American people, was a grave, and it has thus far 
proved a permanent, disaster. 

If we turn to Germany, we find our trade suffering from another 
foreign commercial crisis. The causes, that have brought about the 
recent financial and commercial misfortunes of Germany, have been 
ably set forth in a pamphlet by M. Wolowski. The sudden acquisi- 
18 tion of an enormous capital, by the payment of the war indemnity 
wii exacted from France, produced an effect on the German people, which 
is compared by M. Wolowski to the sudden appearance of a mirage 
in a thirsty desert. 

Every description of industrial enterprise was undertaken with 
rash precipitation, and on a vast scale. The agricultural population 
gathered into the great cities, causing a portentous rise in rents and 
in the cost of living. The working classes were dazzled by the sudden 
rise of wages ; they lost their self-control, and became self-indulgent 
and extravagant. The landed and the middle classes suffered from the 
4 general increase in prices and the cost of living, and they too sought 
for compensation in wild and disastrous speculations. The effects 
of the commercial mania, which followed upon the military triumphs 
in France, have not yet disappeared; and although our trade with 
Germany has been more satisfactory than in other quarters, it cannot 
i be doubted that its volume would have been greatly increased, if our 
i customers had been more prosperous, and their purchasing power had 
not been impaired by the loss of large sums in wild and unsuccessful 



































adventures. 
The same spirit of speculation was carried from Germany into 


Austria. In 1870 and the three ensuing years the financial resources 
of the country were committed to numerous railway and other un- 
dertakings, absorbing all the available capital, involving a heavy load 
of debt to foreign countries, and anticipating by a generation the 
legitimate requirements of the empire. We have felt the con- 
sequences of the subsequent and inevitable reaction in the diminished 
purchases of our Austro-Hungarian customers. 

It is not, however, by commercial speculation alone, or chiefly, 
that the commerce of Continental Europe has been reduced to its 
present state of depression, The rivalries of military despots, the de- 
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vastating wars which they have waged, and the bloated armaments 
they maintain even in time of peace, have brought a larger share of 
ruin in their train than all the errors of the commercial classes. In 
the armies of the five chief European Powers more than two millions of 
men are permanently under arms, and the annual expenditure on the 
fleets and armies of the so-called civilised world exceeds 150,000,000/. 

Let us pass from foreign countries and review the situation in the 
United Kingdom. Here we have suffered from the waste of capital 
caused by over-production, and from the recklessness with which 
advances have been made to bankrupt States. We have been ex- 
cluded from foreign markets by an impassable barrier of tariffs; at 
home we have had an almost unprecedented succession of bad 
harvests. 

It was stated by Lord Beaconsfield, in his recent speech in the 
House of Lords, that the loss on a bad harvest, such as we had in 
1875, was no less than 26,000,000/. The crops were equally deficient 
in the two succeeding years, causing a diminution of wealth by 
80,000,000. ; and this succession of bad harvests was accompanied 
for the first time by extremely low prices. The fall in prices in 
England was caused by the increased production and abnormal de- 
preciation in the price of agricultural produce in America. Their 
superabundant harvest led to a heavy export movement, and the 
British farmer is now threatened with a new and very formidable 
competition from the United States. He will be called upon to lead 
a more laborious life. There must be less supervision and more 
manual labour. ‘The occupier of land and his family tnust work as 
the farmers work inthe Western States. It is probable that holdings 
may tend to diminish within limits which can be tilled by a single 
family, assisted by the best mechanical appliances. 

Our farmers possess an incontestable advantage in facility of access 
to the home market, but a reduction of rents may be necessary. 

Consumers generally have shared in the misfortunes of the agri- 
cultural interest. During three years (1875-6-7) of bad harvests we 
have paid, according to Mr. Caird, 160,000,000/. more than in the 
three preceding years for the purchase of food. 

We need not go beyond the returns contained in the ‘Statistical 
Abstract’ for evidence to show that our productive industry has been 
extended with reckless haste. It was quite unreasonable to expect 
that the increase in the exportation of British produce from 
199,586,000/. in 1870 to 256,257,000/. in 1872 could be permanently 
maintained. 

This excessive production caused a glut in the markets, and 
rendered labour scarce and therefore dear. The least valuable and 
efficient workmen could command employment at high wages; and 
trades unions were encouraged to take advantage of the situation, 
and to impose unreasonable conditions on employers of labour. 
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In their opposition to the system of piece-work, and in giving no 
encouragement to diligence and superior skill on the part of the 
workman, trades unions are wholly in the wrong. As an advocate of 
liberal wages for an equivalent in work faithfully and diligently 
wrought, I cannot too strongly express my conviction that the future of 
British industry depends upon our workmen being allowed to give full 
scope to their natural energies. If their native vigour be repressed by 
a baneful influence from without, the star of British commerce must 
soon decline behind that great continent in the West, peopled by our 
own descendants, and where we see already so many striking evidences 
of German and Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprise. 

The subjugation of the individual to the arbitrary authority of 
a guild or corporate body is a cherished fallacy of the workmen of 
all countries. The right of every man to liberty of action, to be 
sovereign over himself, is absolute and inalienable. In Turgot’s 
famous preamble to the edict of 1776, by which Louis the Sixteenth 
suppressed the guilds and monopolies established by Colbert, the 
freedom of labour was asserted in these memorable words :— 


When God created man, a being with many wants, and compelled to labour 
for his livelihood, he gave to every individual the right to labour; and that right 
is his most sacred possession. We consider that it is the first duty which justice 
requires us to discharge, to set free our subjects from all restrictions imposed on 
that indefeasible right of man-—restrictions which deprive industry of the incen- 
tives derived from emulation, and render talents useless. 


The report of the recent French Commission on the condition of the 
working classes concludes with a similar declaration. 

I have pointed to the pernicious influence of trades unions in 
restraining the energy of our workmen. But the workmen are not 
solely responsible for the depression of trade. Neither in the cotton 
nor in the iron trades can it be alleged that the action of the opera- 
tives has been the main eause of the present collapse. The depres- 
sion in the cotton trade is chiefly due to over-production. 

The growth in the productive capacity of our cotton mills can be 
most accurately gauged by a comparison of the number of spindles 
in existence at successive dates. A table published in the Statist 


gives the following figures :— 





1860 1877 





United Kingdom . . : o | 29,000,000 39,500,000 
United States. . > 3a 5,235,727 | — 10,000,000 
European Continent ; 13,250,000 19,603,000 
India. : . - | 338,000 1,231,000 








Total spindles . . «| 47,823,727 =| —-70,884,000 





These figures speak for themselves. Within the last seventeen years 
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alone they show an augmentation of potential producing power of 
over 50 per cent. 

The British manufacturers have gone far beyond their rivals 
abroad in the rashness with which factories have been multiplied. 
The proportionate increase may not be so great in the United 
Kingdom as in some other countries, which were in a singularly 
backward condition, as compared with ourselves; but, if we take the 
actual as distinguished from the proportionate increase, we find that 
we have added 10,500,000, while Europe and the United States 
have added not more than 12,000,000 to the number of spindles 
in operation in 1860. Our new spindles, in the seventeen years from 
1860 to 1877, are more numerous than all the spindles, both new 
and old, existing at the present time in the United States. 

If the condition of the cotton trade is discouraging, the depression 
in the iron trade is even more serious. As in the case of cotton, so 
in the iron trade, high prices led to excessive production. It is 
obvious that the demand for iron is not capable of being increased 
indefinitely, however low the price may fall. On the contrary, the 
more general use of steel must tend to still further limit the demand. 
It is satisfactory to know that, as producers of steel at moderate 
prices, our own manufacturers have nothing to fear from foreign 
competition. 

The fact that our iron masters are fellow-sufferers with the 
makers of iron in every iron-making country is a poor consolation ; 
but it supplies an argument in answer to those who contend that 
our trade has been ruined by the high price of British as compared 
with Continental labour. Messrs. Fallows, in their latest circular, 
state that ‘labour has followed in the wake of prices, and is now 
lower than it has been for many years past. Iron-workers’ wages 
have been reduced 524 per cent. since 1873.’ 

It may not be uninteresting to follow up in more ample detail 
the connection between the rise of prices and the rise of wages. In 
order of time it will be found that, after a period of depression, prices 
augment in more rapid ratio than wages; and that, on the other 
hand, after a period of inflation, the fall of prices is more rapid than 
the fall in wages. 

Prices, like wages, are determined by competition, by the varying 
relation between the demand and the supply. High profits, however, 
have much more effect than high wages in raising the cost of pro- 
duction. ‘In raising the price of commodities, the rise of wages 
operates,’ says Adam Smith, ‘in the same manner as simple interest 
does in the accumulation of debt; the rise of profit operates like 
compound interest. Our merchants and master manufacturers com- 
plain much of the bad effects of high wages in raising the prices, and 
thereby lessening the sale of their goods both at home and abroad ; 
but they say nothing concerning the bad effects of high profits. They 
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are silent with regard to the pernicious effects of their own gains; 
they complain only of those of other people.’ 

Mr. Lowthian Bell has traced the fluctuations in the cost of the 
‘raw materials and the rates of wages in the iron and coal trades in 
the United States. His narrative supplies a striking instance of the 
practical working of the law laid down by Adam Smith. Upon the 
imposition of prohibitory duties a general rise of prices ensued, and 
the wages of miners rose very considerably; but the increased 
amount paid in respect of wages constituted a small proportion of 
the augmented price, which the consumer was required to pay for 
coals. Fabulous profits were made by the iron manufacturers. The 
profit on pig iron in a single year was sufficient to cover the cost of 
the furnace which made it. 

In the United Kingdom, the rise in the price of iron, in the year 
1871 and the following year, both preceded, and was greater in pro- 
portion than, the advance in wages. A table giving the prices of iron 
and of puddling from 1863 down to the present time has been 
published in the Statist. It shows that the manufacture of iron by 
the processes actually in use yields to the working puddler the value ot 
one ton for every sixteen tons which he produces. The investigation 
established another deduction which, in justice to the workman, it is 
important to bring into view, namely this, that wages at the present 
time are at least as low as they were ten years ago. In 1868, when 
the price of pig iron stood at 6l. 5s. 5d. per ton, the price paid for 
puddling ranged from eight shillings to six shillings per ton. In 1873 
the price advanced to 13s. 3d.; in 1878, when the price of iron was 
61. Os. 5d., the price paid for puddling was reduced to seven shillings. 

In the coal trade, as Mr. Morley has pointed out, wages went up 
ls. 14d. per ton, while the price of coal at the pit’s mouth had gone 
up by 15s. 5d. per ton. The aggregate increase in the earnings of 
the colliers was calculated at 15,000,000/. ; the increase of profits in 
the corresponding period amounted to 60,000,000/. 

The downward movement in the wages of miners, from the in- 
flation of 1873, has been unprecedented, both in extent and in the 
rapidity of the change. In a recent article in the Times we read :— 

It is difficult indeed to form even an approximate idea of the extent to which 
the wages of coal miners have been reduced all round since the trade began a 
downward course; but the aggregate must be enormous. Mr. A. Hewlett 
informed the Coal Committee of 1873 that in some of the mines under his charge 
during April of that year one man was making 24s. ld. per day, another 26s. 10d. 
and so on. Mr. Isaac Booth proved that in the Oldham district the average rate of 
wages had advanced from 7s. 3d. to 12s. 1ld. per day. Mr. R. Tennant, M.P., 
quoted figures to show that the average had gone up in West Yorkshire from 3s. 7d. 
to 7s. ld. per ton. In Northumberland, according to Mr. George Baker Forster, 
there was an advance all round of 66 per cent. Mr. Lindsay Wood spoke to an 
average rise in Durham from 4s, 8d. to 7s. 9d.; and in other districts the same, or 
a still larger, rate of advance occurred. But wages are now on an average below 
the range of 1871—in some cases they are even 20 per cent. lower; and we shall 
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therefore be justified in assuming that, taking one district with another, the miners 
are not now earning much more than one-half what they did in 1873. In Scotland, 
miner's wages now range from 20s. 6d. to 30s.a day. The average rates in Wales 
are about the same, 


If we allow, with the writer in the Times, an average reduction 
of only 20s. per week in the wages of each miner employed, we shall 
arrive at the colossal sum of 25,688,000/. as the annual difference 
between the earnings of the whole body in the year 1873 and in 
1878. 

While an unprecedented fall has taken place in wages, the fluc- 
tuations in the numbers employed have been equally remarkable. 
The total number of male persons employed in our coal mines was 
370,000 in 1871, 477,000 in 1873, 536,000 in 1875, and 494,000 in 
1877. 

The privations endured by the working population in the mineral 
districts, from the sudden fall in wages and cessation of employment, 
should entitle them to the heartfelt sympathy of the public. The 
conduct of the ignorant miner must not be judged too hastily. The 
responsibility for our commercial disasters rests with the capitalists 
and employers rather than the workmen. The comparatively small 
increase in pauperism reflects honour on the population, which has 
struggled against adversity with so much fortitude, and borne without 
a murmur or complaint such bitter distress and privation. 

The discoveries of science are frequently attended with ruinous 
consequences to large masses of workmen. The Bessemer process has 
led to an almost complete discontinuance of the use of iron rails. Of 
the 45,000 puddlers formerly employed in the North of England and 
in Wales, less than half the number are now at work, and the more 
extended use of steel must lead to a still further diminution of em- 
ployment in the iron trade. 

In the cotton, as in the metallurgical industries, the rise of wages 
was not proportionate to the rise in prices in the years of prosperity, 
and wages have not fallen in proportion to the fall of prices during 
the subsequent reaction. 

When, after a long depression, trade begins to recover, an up- 
ward movement in wages will shortly follow. As soon as the first 
ray of light begins to penetrate the gloom, the operatives hail the 
promise of improvement with thankfulness. They are not curious 
to ascertain whether their employers might have given a larger 
advance ; it is sufficient for them that a reaction has commenced. 
Presently the competition of employers begins to tell on the price of 
labour, and the advance of wages, already described, commences. 
The upward movement will probably continue until the advance of 
wages becomes fully proportionate to the advance of prices. The 
vigilance of those who guide the conduct of the operatives might 
often secure a more immediate participation in the improving re- 
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turns from industry. But their influence is pernicious rather than 
beneficial, when the operatives are urged to make a stand against a 
reduction, at a time when the interest of every coal owner and manu- 
facturer would be promoted by an absolute and prolonged cessation 
of production. It is the wrong moment to fightabattle. It is when 
trade is profitable, and employers would lose money by suspending 
operations, that an organised pressure may produce concessions to 
the working people. In point of fact, a reduction of wages is gene- 
rally postponed by employers as long as possible. It is the last 
remedy to which they have recourse. 

Regrettable as they are, we must look for a repetition of those 
oscillations in prices and wages which have been so frequent in 
recent years. Trade has become international in a larger sense 
than before. The fluctuations in prices depend on the state of 
foreign markets, and foreign politics, and on the stability of govern- 
ments, which do not rest on the solid foundations on which our 
liberal and venerable constitution has been reared. Trade is now 
organised on such a scale as to admit of the influx of vast and un- 
certain amounts of loose capital, whenever the course of prices turns 
in favour of any particular branch of industry, and renders it for the 
time being exceptionally profitable. As prices and profits vary, so 
there must be a continual higgling in the labour market. When 
trade is less busy, wages will fall. We see this occur more frequently 
in England and Belgium than in France. In the latter country many 
branches of trade are monopolised by a few large firms, who are not 
easily lured by an ephemeral prosperity in trade to excessive competi- 
tion and to over-production. So, too, when the trade is limited to 
the home market, and goods are chiefly made to order, accumulations 
of stock will be less frequent than where large quantities of goods 
are manufactured on speculation, and for the foreign markets. 

Many alternations of poverty and abundance have been expe- 
rienced by the working classes of England during the whole course 
of the present century. The fluctuations in the wages of hand-loom 
weavers, as shown in the tables published in Porter’s Progress of the 
Nation, may be examined with advantage by the operatives of the 
present day, employed in large concerns, carried on by the application 
of more or less considerable amounts of individual or associated 
capital. The wages of the hand-loom weavers of Bolton fell from 
24s. per week in 1815, to 9s. in 1817, and 5s. 6d. in 1829. Capital 
tempers the severity of adverse seasons, equalises the condition of 
the operatives, and shields them from the rude shock of a sudden 
revulsion in the commercial value of the commodity they are employed 
in producing. 

The accumulation of capital has the same beneficent effect in 
modifying sharp fluctuations in prices, The operations of speculative 
merchants, who buy when goods are cheap, and sell when they are 
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dear, tend to equalise prices. In truth, as Mr. Greg so forcibly puts 
it, large employers virtually and practically save for the operatives, 
and bear the fluctuations for them: a signal benefit is thus secured 
to the working class. On the other hand, the imprudent specula- 
tions of capitalists are the cause of over-production. They honey- 
combed the black country with new furnaces, which so completely 
overtook the demands of the market that in five years no less than 
30,000 men have been driven out of the trade. It was by reck- 
less speculation in railways, in 1871-2, that the abnormal demand 
for railroad iron was created. It was through the recklessness of 
capital that the dislocation of the cotton trade occurred. 

The consequences are sad for the working classes, who, from no 
fault of their own, are exposed suddenly and unexpectedly to the loss 
of the larger proportion of their incomes. Many painful reflections 
must occur to men suffering from these vicissitudes. They were 
vividly described by Mrs. Gaskell in the melancholy tale of Mary 
Barton :— 


At all times it is bewildering to see the employer removing from house to 
house, each one grander than the last, till he ends in building one more magnificent 
than all, or withdraws his money from the concern, or sells his mill to buy an 
estate in the country; while all the time the weaver, who thinks he and his 
fellows are the real makers of this wealth, is struggling on for bread for his children, 
through the vicissitudes of lowered wages, short hours, fewer hands employed.! 


The change from good times to bad times must be far more 
keenly felt by the working man, who lives more nearly on a level 
with his income, than by the capitalist, who is enabled to maintain 
his habitual standard of living irrespective of the fluctuating results 
of trade. The constant recurrence of unmerited and unanticipated 
misfortune reduces the bravest hearts at last to a state of prostration 
and exhaustion, which has been described by Mr. Matthew Arnold in 
touching verses, in The Scholar Gipsy :— 


For what wears out the life of mortal man ? 
’Tis that from change to change his being rolls, 
Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls, 
And numb the elastic powers. 


By their wealth, energy, and enterprise, the British people have 
often been the first to take advantage of a favourable conjunction of 
circumstances for the expansion of trade. By the same qualities they 
have as often been betrayed into that exaggeration of production 
which culminates in a crisis—rivés dmdXovto ba TAODTOY, Erepor 52 
8: avdpeiav.? 

What banker, merchant, or railway contractor has not realised 





1 Mary Barton, chap. vi. ? Aristotle’s Ethics, book i. chap. 3. 
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within the sphere of his own experience the full force of the following 
observations by the late Mr. Bagehot ?— 


Pascal said that most of the evils of life arose from a man’s not being able to 
sit stillin a room. We should have been a far wiser race if we had been readier 
to sit quiet. In commerce, part of every mania is caused by the impossibility of 
getting people to confine themselves to the amount of business for which their 
capital is sufficient. Operations with their own capital will only take four hours in 
the day, and they wish to be active and to be industrious for the other eight hours, 
and so they are ruined. If they could only have sat idle the other four hours, they 
would have been rich men. 


Changes in the management which deprive large concerns of the 
benefit of age and experience, are another fertile cause of commercial 
disaster. In England, more than in any other country, it is a cus- 
tomary practice for senior partners to retire in the prime of life, and 
to give the management to younger and less experienced men. This 
constant change, says the Statist, in the personnel by which a business 
is carried on, is of obvious importance, and it affords a partial expla- 
nation of the recurrence of great failures at intervals of ten or twelve 
years. The fall of the house of Overend and Gurney was the most 
striking incident of the crisis of 1866. The loss of its most expe- 
rienced members was the chief cause of the decline and fall of that 
famous establishment. 

The diminished purchasing power of the working classes, which 
must inevitably follow upon a general reduction of wages, has mate- 
rially contributed to the depression in trade. At frequent intervals 
we have periodical returns of the movement in our foreign trade, but 
we have no machinery like that supplied by the Custom House, by 
which we can gauge the extent and the fluctuations in the consump- 
tion of commodities at home. It is on our own people that British 
manufacturers must chiefly rely, and a small reduction in the earnings 
of the nation must seriously curtail the aggregate amount available 
for purchases in the home market. 

In considering the falling off in the demand, more particularly 
for iron and steel, it is to be remembered that the foreign railways, 
which were furnished with material from England, were constructed 
mainly by loans obtained on the London Exchange. So long as 
money could be raised in London, the republics of South America, 
and the effete governments of Europe, enjoyed a brilliant outburst of 
fictitious prosperity ; but when experience showed how uncertain was 
the payment of those higher rates of interest, which had allured the 
credulous public—54 per cent. of the foreign loans issued in London 
are in default—and when the investigations of the committee of the 
House of Commons had revealed the chicanery, by which the public 
had been duped in numerous instances, all confidence in investments 
of this character was destroyed. The loans being withheld, the trade 
with the countries, whom we had hitherto supplied with funds, 
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inevitably decayed. No foreign country, as Mr. Wilson remarks, with 
the exception of France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, has had in 
itself resources to buy and pay for the commodities that we have sold 
to them so freely. 

Misrepresentation should be exposed, and the public should be 
warned against governments, which are persistently in fault. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the revelations of the Foreign Loans 
Committee will not discourage those sound investments which, when 
judiciously made, equally benefit the lender and the borrower. Mr. 
Mill has truly said that the perpetual outflow of capital into the 
colonies and foreign countries has been for many years one of the 
principal causes, by which the decline of profits in England has been 
arrested. It carries off a part of the increase of capital whence a 
reduction of profits proceeds. On the other hand the emigration of 
English capital has been the chief means of keeping up a supply of 
cheap food, and cheap raw materials for industry, to our increasing 
population. 

The effect of a condition of commercial depression is considerably 
mitigated in a national point of view by the cheapening of com- 
modities, which is an inevitable consequence of the slackening of 
demand. When prices are falling and the complaints of the manu- 
facturers continually reach our ears, it is sometimes forgotten that 
the general depreciation of values, while it constitutes a loss [to the 
producer, affords a corresponding relief to the consumer. Mr. Fawcett 
has given a striking illustration of the loss sustained by consumers 
from the recent extraordinary prosperity of the coal trade. When 
similar reductions take place in the price of almost every article in 
general consumption, the economy in the cost of living goes far to 
compensate the working classes for reductions in wages. The price 
of wheat is now lower than at any other time during a long period of 
years. Even when our harvests have been bad, the overflowing 
supplies from abroad have prevented any burdensome increase in 
the price of bread, and the better harvest of last year has still 
further reduced the prices, already very moderate, of our imported 
food. 

Through the fall in the price of coal and iron, railways have been 
enabled in most instances to maintain their former rates of dividend, 
and the owners of steam shipping have received a sensible relief. 
With cheaper raw materials, a losing may be converted into a 
profitable trade. By offering goods at lower prices we may increase 
the demand. 

The crisis through which we are passing has been attributed by 
many to foreign competition. Some have gone so far as to allege 
that our textile industry has been injured by the invasion of American 
manufactures into Manchester, and our manufacture of ironjand steel 
by the importation of Belgian goods into the midland counties. The 
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latest Report of the Commissioners of Customs contains a tabular 
statement, designed to show in what respects and to what extent 
foreign manufacturers are employed in the production of articles for 
use in this country. The Commissioners point out that the articles, 
which have been imported in increased quantities, are chiefly food 
and raw materials. For example, the goods sent to us by Russia, 
valued at 22,000,000/., or 4,500,000/. in excess of our importations 
in 1876, consisted mainly of corn, flax, linseed, sugar, and tallow. 
The increased importations from Germany consisted of corn, potatoes, 
and sugar. A certain increase was observable in the silk and woollen 
goods imported through Holland, but neither Belgium, France, nor 
Portugal showed any appreciable change in the value of the import 
trade from those countries. The import trade from the United 
States, amounting to the vast sum of 78,000,000/., is composed 
almost exclusively of food and raw materials. 

The Commissioners of Customs give a tabular statement of the 
manufactured goods imported into the United Kingdom in the years 
1873 and 1877. The most important items are cotton, silk, and 
woollen goods, glass, iron, and leather manufactures. The results, 
thousands being omitted, are set forth in the following table :— 





1873 1877 
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10,260 12,969 
5,458 7,090 
1,463 1,908 
1,008 1,537 


Silk goods 

Woollen goods 
Glass. . 
Iron . 


| 
| £ £ 
Cotton goods. . . . . | 1,666 2,144 
$4 











The increase of our imports is considerable, but we can show a 
still larger increase in our own exportations of the same commodities. 
Our manufacturers and operatives must be on the alert ; they must be 
progressive both in quality and cheapness. As to quality, the gratify- 
ing progress we have made, in ceramic industry and in the decorative 
arts, as applied to furniture and upholstery, shows the capabilities ot 
our people in those art manufactures, which are a new phase of industry 
in the United Kingdom. They are an ingathering of the harvest 
sown from South Kensington. It is a national duty to see that the 
scientific training of those engaged in metallurgy shall be on a level 
with the admirable training now provided in the various branches of 
art industry. 

It is not from the cheap labour of Belgium, as the writers of the 
manifestoes from time to time issued by the associations of employers 
would have us believe, but from the dear, yet skilful and energetic 
labour of the United States, that the most formidable competition 
will hereafter arise. Mr. Gladstone, in his contribution to the North 
American Review, entitled ‘Kin beyond Sea,’ has rightly said that 
the commercial supremacy of the world must ultimately pass from 
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the United Kingdom to the United States. The territory at their 
command is, in comparison with the narrow area of the United 
Kingdom, unlimited, and it possesses every natural advantage. The 
soil is fertile; the mineral wealth is inexhaustible; and the increase 
in the population has been so rapid that Professor Huxley has pre- 
dicted that, when the second centenary of the republic is cele- 
brated, the American people will have increased from 40,000,000 to 
200,000,000. 

That the United States must hereafter command a dominant 
position is certain, but there is no immediate prospect of a com- 
petition which can be injurious to our own manufacturers. While 
the bulk of the value of American exports is continually increasing, 
the growth in the export of manufactured goods has been slight. 
Agricultural products form the great feature of their export trade. 
Their success, in so far as it depends on the effective application of 
labour, is certainly not due to their low scale of wages. On the 
contrary, the high price of labour has been the main incentive to the 
exercise of the national genius, in the invention of labour-saving 
machinery. 

While a wide extent of virgin soil remains untilled, the most 
profitable and congenial occupation of the American people must be 
pastoral and agricultural rather than manufacturing. The natural 
expansion of the population over the plains of the West was for a 
time arrested by the high protective duties, which secured excessive 
profits to manufacturers, and led ta a development of production 
beyond the requirements of the country. A reaction has naturally 
followed. Of 716 furnaces in existence in 1877, 446 are out of blast, 
and the workmen are rapidly leaving the factories and ironworks and 
resorting to the unsettled lands in the Western States. 

This movement is prominently noticed in the annual report of 
the American mercantile agency of Messrs. Dun & Co., quoted by the 
Economist in the annual review of the trade of 1878. The sales of 
land by the national government increased from 3,338,000 acres in 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1877, to 7,562,000 acres in the 
succeeding year. An equal increase has taken place in the sale of 
lands by the state land agencies and railroad land offices. It is esti- 
mated that no less than 20,000,000 acres have been newly settled in 
1878, and that not less than a hundred thousand families, represent- 
ing a population of half a million, have changed their abodes and 
their pursuits in the same period. 

Commodities, in the production of which labour is a principal 
factor, must at the present time be cheaper in England, although 
our goods may be excluded from the American market by a prohibi- 
tory tariff. In process of time, however, the United States will be 
fully peopled. The expanding numbers will then be driven to re- 
moter districts and compelled to resort to modes of cultivation like 
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those of old countries and less productive in proportion to the labour 
and expense. The inducements to the workmen to abandon manu- 
facturing industries, and to engage in agriculture, will diminish, 
Labour will no longer be withdrawn so readily as at present from 
manufactures. Wages will fall, and to that extent the power of 
competition with the British manufacturer will be increased. On the 
other hand, as agriculture becomes less profitable, the farmers will 
grow less tolerant of a protective system maintained at their expense 
for the benefit of a comparatively limited number of wealthy 
manufacturers, ironmasters, and railway proprietors. Already the 
pioneers of civilisation in the West are far less prosperous than it is 
generally imagined. Their position has been described by a well- 
informed contributor to the Economist : — 
The great majority of them are poor. They have abundance of food and fairly 
good shelter, but they have very little margin for spending, and they want a 
margin very much. They have taxes to pay, and education to buy, and children 
to start in life, and lawyers and doctors to fee, and repairs to make, and they 
want manure, and they wish to save, and they know that as soon as they die their 
property will be divided ; and altogether the plenty of food does not make them 
feel rich. Great numbers of them are compelled from time to time to raise loans 
on mortgage which they are hardly ever able to pay off. The prices they get for 
stock are not large—not approaching English prices—and the prices for cereals are 
distinctly low. The English market rules these, and to grow corn at such a price 
that it can be ‘railed’ for 1,000 miles, then shipped to Mark Lane, and then sold 


for 46s. a quarter, is very difficult indeed. It is true they pay no rent and few 
rates, but if they farm much land they have to pay high for labour, and if they 
farm little land the margin becomes very small. 


The following extracts, taken from a recent letter from a corre- 
spondent in Boston, present a brighter picture. They present a 
characteristic specimen of the broad-minded, go-ahead ideas and views 


of the American man of business :— 

If men wish to migrate, let them go into Nebraska, or Kansas, or possibly 
Texas. The population is for the most part active and industrious, constantly 
striving for something more. The land is fresh and strong, and easily tilled. The 
crops can be marketed at some price usually, and the railroads are constantly 
pushing in here and there. The life is rough and hard to the last degree, and calls 
for health, strength, skill, and patience; but it is morally healthy. I have been 
expecting an exodus from England and the Continent, and can only say that the 
really first-rate lands are going fast. A man with a family of half-grown children 
to help him, and with a wife who is good and steady in her efforts, should do well 
in these new lands; for he can get a living, raise his children well, and see the 
value of his property increase yearly. He can also lay by a little each year, if he 
has fair luck. But he had better have a little money to carry him over the first 
year or so. 

I have always thought money well placed in these new States, in buying lands 
along the lines of the good railroads, and in the really promising new cities, I 
have had some there for years, and have seen large sums made in such ventures. 
But it is necessary to buy land adjoining railroad land, for the railroads always try 
to sell to real settlers. .. . 

I have always thought that the labourers by hand did not have half a chance, 
and that we, the luckier class, can only help and control them by giving them 
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every opportunity of enjoying comfort and education and happiness,—i.e. by really 
civilising them. Heaven knows that we have all we can handle in the way of 


troubles and fermentation in the nineteenth century, and we cannot stop or recede. 

I hope that you are not to have long wars in India or in Africa, and that peace 
and prosperity are to rule for a while for you. But the present government must 
pass out before you can really move on,—at least, so we think. 


Lee Hicernson. 


It is not probable that a potato famine will recur, to lend to the 
arguments for Free Trade the irresistible force they acquired in 
England in 1843-45; but, as the pressure upon the agricultural 
interest increases, the burden of the present tariff will at last become 
intolerable. The result of remission of duties would be a more ex- 
tensive interchange of commerce between the two countries. We 
should be able to employ the resources of our accumulated capital 
and our manufacturing capabilities, while the New World would 
supply us from its boundless stores with the raw materials of industry. 
It is lamentable that both nations should have been deprived of these 
reciprocal advantages by selfish legislation. True it is that the two 
chief members of the Anglo-Saxon family are bound together by 
bonds more enduring than any which the most prosperous commerce 
can supply. A common literature, as Professor Hoppin has truly 
said, is the main source of the most genuine sympathy felt in America 
for England ; ‘ because we read the same English Bible and sing the 
same sweet English hymns; because we comprehend the words of 
William Shakespeare, John Milton, and John Bunyan; because we 
laugh and weep over the same pages of Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. This is a spiritual bond more profound 
than commercial ties and international treaties, and more present 
and vital than past historic associations.’ 

The arguments of the economist for a closer commercial union 
seem feeble beside this eloquent appeal to a nobler order of ideas. 
Material interests, however, are substantial things, and it should be 
the aim of the statesmen of both countries to remove every artificial 
obstacle, which prevents the one country from contributing to the 
utmost to the welfare of the other. The revival of our former inter- 
change of trade with the United States depends on the abandonment 
of the present policy of rigid protection. 

The tariff question has assumed a new importance from the recent 
declaration of Prince Bismarck in favour of a protective system. 
It is not so much the particular scale of duties, which may from 
time to time be enforced, as the timid and selfish policy of exclusion 
it implies, that constitutes the most discouraging feature of the fiscal 
policy of the protectionist Governments. A tariff may be imposed 
for two reasons. It may be imposed, as it is by the South American 
Republics, and by our own colonies, for revenue purposes, and Jevied 
impartially on the productions of the manufacturers of all géumtries. 
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Or, again, a tariff may be imposed, as it is in the United States and 
France, for the purpose of protecting the home trade against foreign 
competition. When the object is to give protection rather than to 
collect revenue, the barrier becomes insurmountable. An appeal 
will be made to the Government to raise the duty, whenever we 
succeed in producing an article at such a price that we are enabled to 
sell it, after payment of duty, at a lower price than that at which it 
can be produced by the protected industry, against which we are 
competing. 

On the Continent the lamp of free trade is kept burning by a few 
gifted economists, but it burns with an unsteady flame. Russia, 
with its vast population, is enshrouded in a Cimmerian darkness of 
protection. In Germany, where there had been some progress to- 
wards the truth, we are threatened with a retrograde movement. In 
France we have little reason to look for a renunciation of their pro- 
tective policy. 

Excluded from the principal manufacturing countries by a pro- 
tectionist policy, it is to the colonies, and to the half-civilised 
countries, that we must look for new openings for the expansion of 
our trade. The development of our commerce in this direction will 
afford us this additional satisfaction, that the results arising from 
our success must be mutually beneficial. We cannot create a trade 
with Africa or New Guinea without first raising those countries in 
the scale of nations. We must co-operate with the native popula- 
tions in the development of their resources, we must help them to 
accumulate wealth, or they cannot purchase our goods. 

Statesmen and merchants, in their efforts to procure new outlets 
for commerce, may wisely direct their attention to Africa—that vast 
untravelled continent, with a population of from 350,000,000 to 
400,000,000 people, and where 500,000 human beings, according 
to Mr. Bradshaw’s computation, are annually destroyed in the wars 
that are carried on for the capture of slaves. The first condition 
to be fulfilled is the establishment of peace and order among these 
savage races. China, again, has been well described by a Quarterly 
Reviewer as a storehouse of men and means. Its outer door has 
scarcely yet been opened. 

The recent fluctuations in trade afford abundant evidence of the 
importance of the colonies to the mother country in a commercial, no 
less than in a political, point of view. While our commerce with the 
continent of Europe, and with the United States, has been contracted, 
our exportations to our colonies have steadily increased. This 
valuable source of employment to our population has been developed, 
partly because national sympathies exert an influence in trade as in 
higher things, but mainly because no tariff, exceptionally unfavour- 
able to the mother country, has been imposed. If an import duty is 
levied, it is levied impartially on the products of all countries. In 
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her commercial relations with her colonies, England may rest assured 
that she will be treated on the footing of ‘the most favoured 
nation.’ 

The Commissioners of Customs in their last Report direct parti- 
cular attention to the elasticity exhibited in our colonial trade. 
‘Taking for the points of comparison the years 1872 and 1877, we 
find that the value of the exports to foreign countries diminished 
from 195,701,350/. to 128,969,7151., a difference of 66,731,6351., or 
34:1 per cent., and that the value of the exports to the British 
possessions increased from 60,555,997/. to 69,923,350/., or 15°5 per 
cent. 

In the year 1877, to which the Report in question more parti- 
cularly refers, there is a decrease of 6,811,000/. in the value of 
British exports to foreign countries; while the export trade to the 
colonies increased by 5,000,0642. 

‘These figures afford a convincing testimony of the value of our 
colonial connection to our trade and commerce; and it is not alone 
by their demand for the produce of her looms and ironworks that the 
colonies lend their valuable support to the mother-country. Large 
remittances are sent home to their less fortunate relatives by 
successful emigrants. Between 1848 and 1876, the emigrants to the 
Colonies and the United States remitted no less than 19,800,000/. 
In this calculation no account is taken of the large numbers of suc- 
cessful colonists, who bring back to the mother country the fortunes 
they have realised in colonial enterprise and investments. 

Hitherto we have been considering emigration as a means of 
creating an important outlet for external trade. But emigration tends 
toameliorate the condition of the population at home, by diminishing 
the competition for employment—in other words, by increasing wages, 
or at least’ by arresting the downward tendency consequent on the 
growth of the population. It confers an equally essential benefit by 
the additional supplies it furnishes to a country depending largely 
on imported food. We have already alluded to the pastoral wealth 
of the Australian colonies. As their population increases they will 
doubtless become extensive growers of grain. The prospect of an 
increased supply of wheat from the colonies becomes especially 
valuable in view of the diminished growth of cereals at home. The 
acreage under wheat in the United Kingdom in 1867 was 3,367,876 
acres, In 1877 it was reduced to 3,168,540 acres. The acreage 
under wheat in the Australian colonies and the Cape of Good Hope 
was 1,056,871 acres in 1867, and 1,513,419 acres in 1875. The 
average returns of produce per acre in New Zealand in the years 
1875 and 1876 were: Wheat, nearly 30 bushels; oats, 36 yom 
barley, 323 bushels; hay, 12 tons; potatoes, 43 tons. 

It was believed, until a a recent period, that the fertile lg 
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experiences have shown that the interior of the continent contains 
vast tracts of fertile land, well adapted for settlement. 

Writing more than a generation ago, when our colonies were in 
their infancy, and no indications were manifested of the prospective 
growth on which we may now venture to rely, Mr. Porter opened the 
chapter on Colonies in his Progress of the Nation, with these glowing 
words :— 

If called upon to declare that circumstance in the condition of England which, 
more than all other things, makes her the envy of surrounding nations, it would be 
to her colonial possessions that we must attribute that feeling. In the eyes of 
foreigners, those possessions are at once the evidence of our power, and the surest 
indicant of its increase. 


British capitalists seeking investment for their resources will best 
promote their own interests, and, what is far more important, the 
interests of the country, by judiciously fostering colonial enterprise. 
The promoters of railways in the United States offer the temptations 
of high rates of interest, and the capital they borrow in the European 
Exchanges is doubtless employed advantageously to mankind. But 
the British capitalist who lends his money to the farmers in New 
Zealand or the graziers in Australasia may command a liberal 
return for his capital, increase the supplies of food at home, and 
confer a special benefit to his country by helping to create a market 
for her manufactures. 

After the interval of a single generation from the publication of 
Mr. Porter’s essay, Mr. Graham, a not less competent observer, gives 
the same weighty testimony to the economic value of emigration. 
‘The emigrants, says Mr. Graham, ‘have sent to England wheat, 
cotton, wool, and gold, to the value of hundreds of millions. What 
is of still more importance, they grow into new nations; they multiply 
discoveries ; by confederation they will be to the Anglo-Saxon race 
outposts of strength, across the Atlantic, in the Pacific, in South 
Africa, and in Australasia, on the flank of India.’ 

We cannot hope to concentrate within the narrow limits of the 
United Kingdom the productive industry of the world; other lands 
must be found for the growth and expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The labours of one busy generation in the Antipodes have shown what 
the energy and administrative ability of our race can accomplish. 
Our teeming multitudes must find their way to the field of promise, 
whither an illustrious band of pioneers have gone before. Australasia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, South Africa, and the Canadian Dominion, 
afford space for the dwellings of millions, and a fruitful soil, on which 
they may bestow their labours. 

The British confederation must be maintained on terms of 
equality to all its members. The bond of union between them is the 
bond of natural affection—a bond far closer and more enduring than 
treaties of friendship and alliance between nations differing in race 
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and language, and incapable of feeling those pervading and perpetual 
sympathies which unite the parent with the child. Secure in the 
strength she will derive from her colonies, the old country may be 
content to see the growth of her commerce arrested, and to leave the 
task of material development to the elastic energies of her sons. 
Her strength may be thrown into other spheres of human endeavour. 
She may become the social centre of the whole Empire, a seminary of 
learning to which all its sons may resort, the home of literature and 
the arts, the Athens of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

While the rapid growth of the colonies will lead to a corresponding 

development of our trade in peace, it depends upon the statesmanlike 
settlement of the grave question of colonial federation, whether or no 
the great resources of the colonies may be combined with those of 
the mother country during war. Whenever we may again unhappily 
be engaged in a serious international struggle, it is very certain that 
one of two consequences must follow—either the connection between 
the mother country and the colonies will be more closely cemented 
than at present, or the union between them must be dissolved. All 
vessels sailing under the British flag will be subjected to a more or 
less considerable increase in the rates of insurance. Every seaport 
will be exposed to bombardment, every territory to invasion. These 
inevitable risks will be borne with impatience by the colonies, unless 
some scheme be devised for mutual consultation, on questions of peace 
and war, between Great Britain and all the dependencies of the 
empire. It cannot be impracticable to form a plan for giving to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a council, not of control, but of 
advice, with powers and functions somewhat similar to those exercised 
by the Indian Council in relation to Indian affairs. The share of 
representation on the council of foreign affairs might be divided, as 
between the mother country and the colonies, in proportion to their 
respective contributions to the cost of maintaining the united naval 
and military forces of the empire. We have every reason to believe 
that a seat at such a council would be a highly valued distinction, 
that it would attract some of the ablest colonists to temporary resi- 
dence in London, and tend to create a new and valuable link, social 
as well as political. Such have been the views of some of our most 
illustrious statesmen; and upon their timely adoption the unity and 
strength of the British empire of the future mainly depend. 

In this brief review of the actual condition of trade, and the 
relations between labour and capital, as they are in our country at 
the present time, there has been much on which we may congratulate 
ourselves, though some dark clouds are still gathering in the sky. 
The remedies for the avoidable imperfections of our commercial and 
industrial organisation are to be provided rather by good sociai 
influences than legislation. The legislator has done his part by 
removing the shackles from industry, and by placing the workman 
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and his employer on an equal footing in the courts of law; but the 
effects of all our legislation will be incomplete and unsatisfactory 
unless they are followed by social reforms. 

The altered and less friendly relations between capital and labour 
were attributed, by many witnesses before the French Commission of 
Inquiry into this subject, to the rapid extension of Paris, and to the 
separation of the various classes of society in distinct quarters of the 
city. The development of modern industry, and the ever-growing 
tendency to the concentration of operations in large establishments, 
equipped with costly machinery, and requiring a considerable capital, 
necessarily widen the gulf which keeps apart the workman and his 
master. 

A witness before the Commission gave the following testimony :— 

Formerly we were twenty in number in the workshop of . We were all 
friends together, and in the evening we sat down to supper with our employers by 
the light of a candle. To-day 400 men are employed in the same workshop, and 
they are gathered together from every quarter. You have pushed us away into 
the outskirts of Paris. Formerly mutual courtesies, and, if need were, mutual 
kindnesses and good offices, were exchanged between the workmen living on the 
fourth story and the more fayoured dwellers on the first floor. The mother of the 
family on the first floor set a good example to the matron on the fourth story. The 
social relation between them was that of patron and client. To-day we are penned 
up in separate quarters of a great city, and the influence of a good example in our 
superiors is no longer felt. 


The conclusions formed by the Commission, after hearing much 
evidence to the same effect, are embodied at length in their report. 
The workshop has ceased to be the workman’s home; it is now 
neutral ground, in which persons jointly concerned in the production 
of some useful commodity are temporarily located. The distribution 
and division of the value created during this temporary partnership 
can no longer be made the subject of a friendly agreement, as in the 
old days, when these things were settled by a sort of family compact. 

One or two further questions still demand consideration, in 
relation to the subjects which we have passed under review. And, 
first, let us ask ourselves, What should be the final aim of our 
industrial organisation? Have we made any real progress, morally 
and socially, if the mass of the population is increasing in numbers 
only, and not in comfort and civilisation ? 

The eloquent workman Finance, whose speech has been translated 
by Mr. Harrison, reminded the Workmen’s Congress at Lyons of a 
saying by Pierre Lafitte, to the effect that ‘ to produce furiously that 
we may consume indefinitely seems the one ideal that men imagine 
for human life.’ To read the letters, addressed by some of their 
correspondents to the daily journals, it would seem as if they too 
thought that to secure the most economical production of commodi- 
ties was the highest aim of anation. It is certain that the con- 
ditions, under which alone competition in trade can be successfully 
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conducted, must be respected. We shall find no sale for our goods in 
neutral markets, if the same goods can be purchased more cheaply 
elsewhere. But at least a reduction in wages should be regarded as 
a regrettable necessity; and every step in advance, which the work- 
man can make without injustice to his employers, should be hailed 
with satisfaction. 

A land overcrowded with a dense mass of ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
poorly-housed inhabitants is surely a miserable spectacle. Modern 
Europe, alas! contains populations, in whom it might almost seem 
that the Mosaic prediction had been fulfilled—‘In the morning 
thou shalt say, Would God it were even! and at even thou shalt say, 
Would God it were morning!’ 

And yet if low wages were a means to cheap production—which, 
however, I do not admit—and if cheapness of production be the 
ultimate aim of industry, it is towards such a condition that we 
ought to desire to see ourselves reduced. Numbers are indeed a 
source of strength, but only so, when their reasonable physical wants 
are supplied, and when they have been sufficiently educated to be 
enabled to ascend from the drudgery of their daily toil to the nobler 
concerns of life. It is the lot of man to labour, but his labour should 
not be so incessant or so exacting as to leave no space for thought. 
As Mr. Bagehot said, ‘ Refinement is only possible when leisure is 
possible.” To work hard sixteen hours a day may be good for trade, 
but not for humanity. I have endeavoured to press the importance 
of recreation in an address originally delivered to the Cooperative 
Congress at Halifax, and recently republished. 

I am glad that attention has been invited to this subject in a re- 
cent paper by Professor Jevons. The pleasures of music, as he truly 
says, are shared more widely than any other. They give a delight- 
ful sense of repose to an audience tired with the labours of the day, 
and which needs rest for mind and body. The Government and the 
municipalities should make an effort to give to the poor denizens of 
our vast cities this most innocent source of enjoyment. 

_ Bands and libraries can be best supplied by the combined efforts 
of an urban population; but the inhabitants of great towns are never 
so truly happy as when they can exchange their crowded and mono- 
tonous alleys for the freshness, the beauty, and the solitude of the 
country. Let us be grateful to the zealous defenders of our parks 
and forests, our commons and open spaces. I remember the fervid 
denunciations of a working man at a conference of the Labour Re- 
presentation League, in which the number of acres in Scotland not 
under cultivation was quoted as a ground of complaint against the 
Land Laws. The writer had perhaps forgotten that the moors, which 
he grudged to see surrendered to the sheep, the grouse, the deer, and 
the tourist, were covered with snow during a prolonged winter. An 


5 Deut, xxviii. 67. 
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agriculturist in search of a farm would direct his attention far more 
profitably to the prairies, or the valleys of New Zealand, than towards 
the hoary summits of the Grampians. 

The same question was revived on a more recent occasion by the 
proposal for supplying water to Manchester from Thirlmere. A great 
city must be secured from drought; but the invasion of one of the 
few districts of the kingdom, which are still preserved inviolate for 
the lover of nature, was a lamentable necessity. Mr. Mill has en- 
forced the arguments urged by Mr. Forster against the dreaded 
projects of the engineer in an admirable passage :— 

A world from which solitude is extirpated is a very poor ideal. Solitude, in 
the sense of being often alone, is essential to any depth of meditation or of 
character ; and solitude in the presence of natural beauty and grandeur is the 
cradle of thoughts and aspirations, which are not only good for the individual, but 
which society could ill do without. Nor is there much satisfaction in contemplating 
the world with nothing left to the spontaneous activity of nature; with every rood 
of land brought into cultivation which is capable of growing food for human 
beings; every flowery waste or natural pasture ploughed up, all quadrupeds and 
birds which are not domesticated for man’s use exterminated as his rivals for food, 


every hedgerow or superfluous tree rooted out, and scarcely a place left where a 
wild shrub or flower could grow without being eradicated as a weed in the name 


of improved agriculture. 


We are passing through a phase of sore discouragement for British 
industry and commerce, a time when gaunt hunger and brooding 
discontent are stalking abroad, a time when the inequalities of fortune 
embitter the miseries of commercial failure and discredit. 

Those who have seen their resources dwindling away in a succes- 
sion of adverse years may perhaps find some comfort in the convic- 
tion that many disappointments await the founders of great fortunes. 

The sumptuous mansion, lately risen from the ground, which has 
no associations, and cannot be occupied without a change in the 
habits and customs of a lifetime, is often found a burden rather than 
a satisfaction to its possessor. 


Cur invidendis postibus et novo 
Sublime ritu moliar atrium ? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores ? + 


Mr. Carlyle has depicted with powerful touches the superior 
felicity of a life begun and ended in the same station, and amid the 
scenes which have been familiar from infancy :— 


The wealth of a man is the number of things which he loves and blesses, which 
he is loved and blessed by. The herdsman in his poor clay shealing, where his 
very cow and dog are friends to him, and not a cataract but carries memories for 
him, and not a mountain-top but nods old recognition; his life, all encircled in 
blessed mother’s arms, is it poorer than Slick’s, with the ass-loads of yellow metal 
on his back ? 


‘ Horace, Odes, Book III. Ode I. 
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A trained and philosophic mind finds deep pleasures in a con- 
templative existence. To the active, anxious, practical man of busi- 
ness a life of ease can seldom prove a life of happiness. He regrets, 
when it is too late, the power, authority, and influence he formerly 
wielded, and which he lost by his retirement from the sphere of his 
successful labours. The hopes he would fain rest on his successor are 
dashed aside by repeated examples of riches misapplied. The inherit- 
ance of wealth has rarely proved the source of pure and unalloyed 
happiness. It exposes the feeble to temptation ; it casts on stronger 


natures a heavy load of responsibility. 
THomas Brassey. 
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THE MIDWAY INN. 
‘The hidden but the common thought of all.’ 


Tue thoughts I am about to set down are not my thoughts, 
for, as my friends say, I have given up the practice of thinking, or it 
may be, as my enemies say, I never had it. They are the thoughts of 
an acquaintance who thinks for me. I call him an acquaintance, 
though I pass as much of my time with him as with my nearest and 
dearest ; perhaps at the club, perhaps at the office, perhaps in meta- 
physical discussion, perhaps at  billiards—what does it matter? 
Thousands of men in town have such acquaintances, in whose com- 
pany they spend, by necessity or custom, half the sum of their lives. 
It is not rational doubtless ; but then ‘ Consider, sir,’ said the great 
talking philosopher, ‘should we become purely rational, how our 
friendships would be cut off. We form many such with bad men 
because they have agreeable qualities, or may be useful to us. We 
form many such by mistake, imagining people to be different from 
what they really are.’ And he goes on complacently to observe that 
we shall either have the satisfaction of meeting these gentlemen in a 
future state, or be satisfied without meeting them. 

For my part, I do not feel that the scheme of future happiness, 
which ought by rights to be in preparation for me, will be at all 
interfered with by my not meeting again the man I have in my 
mind. To have seen him in the flesh is sufficient for me. In the 
spirit I cannot imagine him; the consideration is too subtle ; for un- 
like ‘ the little man who had (for certain) a little soul,’ I don’t believe 
he has a soul at all. 

He is middle-aged, rich, lethargic, sententious, dogmatic, and, in 
short, is the quintessence of the commonplace. I need not say, there- 
fore, that he is credited by the world with unlimited common-sense. 
And for once the world is right. He has nothing original about him, 
save so much of sin as he may have inherited from our first parents ; 
there is no more at the back of him than at the back of a looking- 
glass—indeed less, for he has not a grain of quicksilver; but, like 
the looking-glass, he reflects. Having nothing else to do, he hangs, 
as it were, on the wall of the world, and mirrors it for me as it uncon- 
sciously passes by him, not,, however, as in a glass darkly, but with 
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singular clearness. His vision is never disturbed by passion or pre- 
judice ; he has no enthusiasm and no illusions. Nor do I believe he 
has ever had any. If the noblest study of mankind is man, my friend 
has devoted himself to a high calling; the living page of human life 
has been his favourite and indeed, for these many years, his only reading. 
And for this he has had exceptional opportunities. Always a man of 
wealth and leisure, he has never wasted himself in that superficial 
observation which is the only harvest of foreign travel. He despises 
it, and in relation to travellers is wont to quote the famous parallel 
of the copper wire, ‘ whick grows the narrower by going further. A 
confirmed stay-at-home, he has mingled much in society of ali sorts, 
and exercised a keen but quite unsympathetic observation. His 
very reserve in company (though, when he catches you alone, he is a 
button-holder of great tenacity) encourages free speech in others; 
they have no more reticence in his presence than if he were the butler. 
He has belonged to no cliques, and thereby escaped the greatest 
peril which can beset the student of human nature. A man of 
genius, indeed, in these days is almost certain, sooner or later, to 
become the centre of a mutual admiration society; but the person I 
have in my mind is no genius, nor anything like one, and he thanks 
Heaven for it. To an opinion of his own he does not pretend, but 
his views upon the opinions of other people he believes to be infalli- 
ble. I have called him dogmatic, but that does not at all express the 
absolute certainty with which he delivers judgment. ‘I know no 
more, he says, ‘about the problems of human life than you do’ 
(taking me as an illustration of the lowest prevailing ignorance), ‘ but 
I know what everybody is thinking about them.’ He is didactic, and 
therefore often dull, and will eventually, no doubt, become one of 
the greatest bores in Great Britain. At present, however, he is 
worth knowing ; and I propose to myself to be his Boswell, and to 
introduce him—or, at least, his views—to other people. I have 
entitled them the Midway Inn, partly from my own inveterate 
habit of story-telling, but chiefly from an image of his own, by which 
he once described to me, in his fine egotistic rolling style, the position 
he seems to himself to occupy in the world. 


When I was a boy, he said [which I don’t believe he ever was], 
I had a long journey to take between home and school. Exactly 
midway there was a hill with an Inn upon it, at which we changed 
horses. It was a point to which I looked forward with very different 
feelings when going and returning. In the one case—for I hated 
school—it seemed to frown darkly on me, and from that spot the 
remainder of the way was dull and gloomy; in the other case, the 
sun seemed always glinting on it, and the rest of the road was as a 
fair avenue that leads to Paradise. The innkeeper received us with 
equal hospitality on both occasions, and it was quite evident did not 
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eare one farthing in which direction we were tending. He would 
stand in front of his house, jingling his money—our money—in his 
pockets, and watch us depart with the greatest serenity, whether we 
went east or west. I thought him at one time the most genial of 
Bonifaces (for it was his profession to wear a smile), and at another 
a mere mocker of human woe. WhenI grew up, I perceived that 
he was a philosopher. 

And now I keep the Midway Inn myself, and watch from the 
hill-top the passengers come and go—some loth, some willing, like 
myself of old—and listen to their talk in the coffee-room ; or some- 
times in a private parlour, where, though they speak low and gravely, 
their converse is still unrestrained, because, you see, I am the Landlord. 

Sometimes they speak of Death and the Hereafter, of which the 
child they buried yesterday knows more than the wisest of them, and 
more than Shakespeare knew. The being totally ignorant of the 
subject does not indeed (as you may perhaps have observed in other 
matters) deter some of them from speaking of it with great confi- 
dence ; but the views of a minority would quite surprise you, and this 
minority is growing—coming to majority. Every day I see an in- 
crease of the doubters. It is not a question of the Orthodox and the 
Infidel, you must understand, at all, though that is assuming great pro- 
portions; but there is every day more uncertainty among them, and, 
what is much more noteworthy, more dissatisfaction. 

Years ago, when a hardy Cambridge scholar dared to publish his 
doubts of an eternal punishment overtaking the wicked, an orthodox 
professor of the same college took him (theologically) by the throat. 
‘You are destroying,’ he cried, ‘the hope of the Christian.’ But 
this is not the hope I speak of (as loosing and losing its hold upon 
men’s minds); I mean the real hope, the hope of Heaven. 

When I used to go to church—for my Inn is too far removed 
from it to admit of my attendance there nowadays—matters were 
very different. Heaven and Hell were, in the eyes not only of our 
congregation, but of those who hung about the doors in the summer 
sun, or even played leap-frog over the grave-stones, as distinct 
alternatives as the east and west highways on each side of my Inn. 
If you did not go one way, you must go the other; and not only so, 
but an immense desire was felt by very many to go in the right 
direction. Now I perceive it is not so. A considerable number of 
highway passengers, though even they are less numerous than of 
old, are still studious—that is in their aspirations—to avoid taking 
(shall I say delicately) the lower road; but only a few, compara- 
tively, are solicitous to reach the goal of the upper. 

Let me once more observe that I am speaking of the ordinary 
passengers—those who travel by the mail. Of the persons who are 
convinced that there never was an Architect of the Universe, and that 
Man sprang from the Mollusc, I know little or nothing: they mostly 
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travel two and two, in gigs, and have quarrelled so dreadfully on the 
way, that, at the Inn, they don’t speak to one another. The com- 
monalty, I repeat, are losing their hopes of heaven, just as the 
grown-up schoolboy finds his paradise no more in home. I can 
remember when divines were never tired of painting the lily, of 
indulging in the most glowing descriptions of the Elysian Fields. 
A popular artist once drew a picture of them: ‘The Plains of Heaven’ 
it was called, and the painter’s name was Martin. If he was to do so 
now, the public (who are vulgar) would exclaim ‘ Betty Martin.’ 
Not that they disbelieve in it, but that the attractions of the place 
are dying out, like those of Bath and Cheltenham. 

Of course some blame attaches to the divines themselves, that 
things have come to such a pass. ‘I protest,’ says a great philosopher, 
‘that I never enter a church, but the man in the pulpit talks so 
unlike a man, as though he had never known what human joys or 
sorrows are—so carefully avoids every subject of interest save one, and 
paints that in colours at once so misty and so meretricious—that I 
say to myself, I will never sit under him again.’ This may, of course, 
be only an ingenious excuse of his for not going to church; but there 
is really something init. The angels, with their harps, on clouds, 
are now presented to the eyes, even of faith, in vain; they are still 
appreciated on canvas by an old master, but to become one of them 
is no longer the common aspiration. There is a suspicion, partly 
owing, doubtless, to the modern talk about the dignity and even the 
divinity of Labour, that they ought to be doing something else than 
(as the American poet puts it with characteristic irreverence) ‘loafing 
about the throne ;’ that we ourselves, with no ear perhaps for music, 
and with little voice (alas!) for praise, should take no pleasure in such 
avocations. It is not the sceptics—though their influence is getting 
to be considerable—who have wrought this change, but the conditions 
of modern life. Notwithstanding the cheerful ‘returns’ as to pauper- 
ism, and the glowing speeches of our Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
these conditions are far harder, among the thinking classes, than they 
were. The question of ‘Is Life worth Living ?’ is one that concerns 
philosophers and metaphysicians, and not the persons I have in my 
mind at all; but the question ‘ Do I wish to be out of it?’ is one 
that is getting answered very widely—and in the affirmative. This 
was certainly not the case in the days of our grandsires. Which of 
them ever read those lines— 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ?— 


without a sympathetic complacency? ‘This may not have been the 
best of all possible worlds to them, but none of them wished to ex- 
change it, save at the proper time, and for the proper place. Thanks 
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to over-work, and still more to over-worry, it is not so now. There are 
many prosperous persons in rude health, of course, who will ask (with 
a virtuous resolution that is sometimes to be deplored) ‘Do you 
suppose then that I wish to cut my throat?’ I certainly do not. 
Do not let us talk of cutting throats; though, mind you, the average 
of suicides, so admirably preserved by the Registrar-General and other 
painstaking persons, is not entirely to be depended upon. You 
should hear the doctors at my Inn (in the intervals of their abuse of 
their professional brethren) discourse upon this topic—on that over- 
dose of chloral which poor B. took, and on that injudicious self- 
application of chloroform which ‘ carried off poor C.’ With the law 
in such a barbarous state in relation to self-destruction, and taking 
into account the feelings of relatives, there was, of course, only one 
way of wording the certificate, but and then they shake their 
heads as only doctors can, and help themselves to port, though they 
know it’s poison to them. 

It is an old joke that annuitants live for ever, but no annuity 
ever had the effect of prolonging life which the assurance companies 
have. How many a time, I wonder, in these later years has a hand 
been stayed, with a pistol or ‘a cup of cold poison’ in it, by the 
thought ‘ If I do this, my family will lose the money I am insured for, 
besides the premiums.’ This feeling is altogether different from that 
which causes Jeannette and Jeannot in their Paris attic to light their 
charcoal fire, stop up the chinks with their love-letters, and die (very 
disreputably) ‘clasped in one another’s arms, and silent in a last 
embrace.’ There is not one halfpenny’s worth of sentiment about it 
in the Englishman’s case, nor are any such thoughts bred in his 
brain while youth is in him. It is in our midway days, with old 
age touching us here and there, as autumn ‘lays its fiery finger on 
the leaves’ and withers them, that we first think of it. When the 
weight of anxiety and care is growing on us, while the shoulders are 
becoming bowed (not in resignation, but in weakness) which have to 
bear it; when our pains are more and more constant, our pleasures 
few and fading, and when whatever happens, we know, must needs be 
for the worse—then it is that the praise of the silver hair and length 
of days becomes a mockery indeed. 

Was it the prescience of such a state of thought, I wonder (for it 
certainly did not exist in their time), that caused good men of old to 
extol old age; as though anything could reconcile the mind of man 
to the time when the very sun is darkened to him, and ‘the clouds 
return after the rain’? There is a noble passage in Hyperion which 
has always seemed to me to repeat that sentiment in Ecclesiastes ; it 
speaks of an expression in a man’s face : 

As though the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its storied thunder labouring up. 
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This is why poor Paterfamilias, sitting in the family pew, is not so 
enamoured of that idea of accomplishing those threescore years and 
ten which the young parson, fresh from Cambridge, is describing as 
such a lucky number in life’s lottery. The attempt to paint it so is 
well-meaning, no doubt; ‘the vacant chaff well meant for grain ;’ 
and it is touching to see how men generally (knowing that they 
themselves have to go through with it) are wont to portray it in 
cheerful colours. 

A modern philosopher even goes so far as to say that our memories 
in old age are always grateful to us. Our pleasures are remembered, 
but our pains are forgotten; ‘if we try to recall a physical pain,’ she 
writes (for it is a female), ‘ we find it to be impossible.”, From which 
I gather only this for certain, that that woman never had the gout. 

The folks who come my way, indeed, seem to remember their 
physical ailments very distinctly, to judge by the way they talk of 
them ; and are exceedingly apprehensive of their recurrence. Nay, 
it is curious to see how some old men will resent the compliments of 
their juniors on their state of health or appearance. ‘ Stuff and 
nonsense !’ cried old Sam Rogers grimly; ‘I tell you there is no such 
thing as a fine old man.’ Ina humbler walk of life I remember to 
have heard a similar but more touching reply. It was upon the 
great centenarian question raised by Mr. Thoms. An old woman in a 
workhouse, said to be a hundred years of age, was sent for by the 
Board of Guardians, to decide the point by her personal testimony. 
One can imagine the half-dozen portly prosperous figures, and the 
contrast their appearance offered to that of the bent and withered 
crone. *‘ Now, Betty,’ said the chairman with unctuous patronage, ‘ you 
look hale and hearty enough, yet they tell me that you are a hundred 
years old; is this really true?’ ‘God Almighty knows, sir,’ was her 
reply, ‘ but I feel a thousand.’ 

And there are so many people nowadays who ‘ feel a thousand.’ 

It is for this reason that the gift of old age is unwished for, and 
the prospect of future life without encouragement. It is the modern 

conviction that there will be some kind of work in it; and even 
though what we shall be set to do may be ‘ wrought with tumult of 
acclaim,’ we have have had enough of work. What follows, almost as 
a matter of course, is that the thought of possible extinction has lost 
its terrors. Heaven and its glories have still their charms for those 
who are not wearied out with toil in this life; but the slave draws 
for himself a far other picture of home. His is no passionate cry to 
be admitted into the eternal city ; he murmurs sullenly ‘ Let me rest.’ 

It was a favourite taunt with the sceptics of old—those Early 
Fathers of infidelity, who used to occupy themselves so laboriously 
with scraping at the rind of the Christian Faith—that until the 
Cross arose men were not afraid of Death. But that arrow has lost 
its barb. The Fear of Death, even among professing Christians, is 
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now comparatively rare ; I do not mean merely among dying men— 
in whom those who have had acquaintance with deathbeds tell us they 
see it scarcely ever—but with the quick and hale. Even with very 
ignorant persons, the idea that things may be a great deal worse for 
us hereafter than even at present is not generally entertained as 
respects themselves. A clergyman who was attending a sick man in 
his parish expressed a hope to the wife that she took occasion to 
remind her husband of his spiritual condition. ‘Oh yes, sir,’ she 
replied, ‘many and many a time have I woke him up o’ nights, and 
cried “ John, John, you little know the torments as is preparing for 
you.”’ But the good woman, it seems, was not disturbed by any 
such dire imaginings upon her own account. 

Higher in the social scale, the apprehension of a Gehenna, or at 
all events of such a one as our forefathers almost universally believed 
in, is rapidly dying out. The mathematician tells us that even as a 
question of numbers, ‘about one in ten, my good sir, by the most 
favourable computations,’ the thing is incredible; the philanthropist 
inquires indignantly, ‘Is the city Arab then, who grows to a thief 
and felon as naturally as a tree puts forth its leaves, to be damned 
in both worlds ?’ and I notice that even the clergy who come my way, 
and take their weak glass of negus while the coach changes horses, 
no longer insist upon the point, but, at the worst, faintly trust the 
larger hope. 

Notwithstanding these comparatively cheerful views upon a 
subject so important to all passengers on life’s highway, the general 
feeling is, as I have said, one of profound dissatisfaction ; the good old 
notion that whatever is is right, is fast disappearing; and in its 
place there is a doubt—rarely expressed except among the philo- 
sophers, with whom, as I have said, I have nothing to do—a secret, 
harassing, and unwelcome doubt respecting the divine government 
of the world. It is a question which the very philosophers are not 
likely to settle even among themselves, but it has become very 
obtrusive and important. Men raise their eyebrows and shrug their 
shoulders when it is alluded to, instead, as of old, of pulverising the 
audacious questioner on the spot, or even (as would have happened 
at a later date) putting him into Coventry ; they have no opinion to 
offer upon the subject, or at all events do not wish to talk about it. 
But it is no longer, be it observed, ‘ bad form’ in a general way to do 
so; it is only that the topic is personally distasteful. 

The once famous advocate of analogy threw a bitter seed among 
mankind when he suggested, in all innocence, and merely for the 
sake of his own argument, that as the innocent suffered for the guilty 
in this world, so it might be in the world to come; and it is bearing 
bitter fruit. To feel aweary at the Midway Inn is bad enough; but 
to be journeying to no home, and perhaps even to some harsher 
school than we yet wot of, is indeed a depressing reflection. 
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Hence it comes, I think, or partly hence, that there is now no 
fun in the world. Wit we have, and an abundance of grim humour, 
which evokes anything but mirth. Nothing would astonish us in the 
Midway Inn so much as a peal of laughter. A great writer (though 
it must be confessed scarcely an amusing one), who has recently 
reached his journey’s end, used to describe his animal spirits depre- 
ciatingly, as being at the best but vegetable spirits. And that is 
now the way with us all. When Charles Dickens died, it was cor- 
fidently stated in a great literary journal that his loss, so far from 
affecting ‘the gaiety of nations,’ would scarcely be felt at all; the 
power of rousing tears and laughter being (I suppose the writer 
thought) so very common. That prophecy has been by no means 
fulfilled. But, what is far worse than there ‘being no humorous 
writers amongst us, the faculty of appreciating even the old ones is 
dying out. There is no such thing as high spirits anywhere. It is 
observable, too, how very much public entertainments have increased 
of late—a tacit acknowledgment of dulness at home—while, instead 
of the lively, if somewhat boisterous, talk of our fathers, we have 
drawing-room dissertations on art, and dandy drivel about blue china. 

There is one pleasure only that takes more and more root amongst 
us, and never seems to fail, and that is making money. To hear the 
passengers at the Midway Inn discourse upon this topic, you would 
think they were all commercial travellers. It is most curious how 
the desire for pecuniary gain has infected even the idlest, who of 
course take the shortest cut to it by way of the race-course. I see 
young gentlemen, blond and beardless, telling the darkest secrets to 
one another, affecting, one would think, the fate of Europe, but 
which in reality relate to the state of the fetlock of the brother to 
Boanerges. Their earnestness (which is reserved for this enthralling 
topic) is quite appalling. In their elders one has long been accus- 
tomed to it, but these young people should really know better. The 
interest excited in society by ‘scratchings’ has never been equalled 
since the time of the Cock Lane ghost. If men would only ‘lose 
their money and look pleasant’ without talking about it, I shouldn’t 
mind; but they will make it a subject of conversation, as though 
every one who liked his glass of wine should converse upon ‘ the 
vintages.’ One looks for it in business people and forgives it; but 
every one is now for business. 

The reverence that used to belong to Death is now only paid to 
it in the case of immensely rich persons, whose wealth is spoken of 
with bated breath. ‘ He died, sir, worth two millions; a very warm 
man.’ If you happen to say, though with all reasonable probability 
and even with Holy Writ to back you, ‘He is probably warmer by 
this time,’ you are looked upon as a Communist. What the man was 
is nothing, what he made is everything. It is the gold alone that 
we now value: the temple that might have sanctified the gold is of 
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no account. This worship of mere wealth has, it is true, this advan- 
tage over the old adoration of birth, that something may be possibly 
got out of it; to cringe and fawn upon the people that have blue 
blood is manifestly futile, since the peculiarity is not communicable, 
but it is hoped that, by being shaken up in the same social bag with 
millionnaires, something may be attained by what is technically called 
the ‘sweating ’ process. So faras I have observed, however, the results 
are small, while the operation is to the last degree disagreeable. 

What is very significant of this new sort of golden age is that a 
literature of its own has arisen, though of an anomalous kind. It is 
presided over by a sort of male Miss Kilmansegge, who is also a model 
of propriety. It is as though the dragon that guarded the apples of 
Hesperides should be a dragon of virtue. Under the pretence of 
extolling prudence and perseverance, he paints money-making as the 
highest good, and calls it thrift; and the popularity of this class of 
book is enormous. The heroes are all ‘self-made’ men who come to 
town with that proverbial half-crown which has the faculty of 
accumulation that used to be confined to snowballs. Like the 
daughters of the horse-leech, their cry is ‘ Give, give,’ only instead of 
blood they want money; and I need hardly say they get it from 
other people’s pockets. Love and friendship are names that have 
lost their meaning, if they ever had any, with these gentry. They 
remind one of the miser of old who could not hear a large sum of 
money mentioned without an acceleration of the action of the heart ; 
and perhaps that is the use of their hearts, which, otherwise, like that 
of the spleen in other people, must be only a subject of vague conjecture. 
They live abhorred and die respected; leaving all their heaped-up 
wealth to some charitable institution, the secretary of which levants 
with it eventually to the United States. 

This last catastrophe, however, is not mentioned in these biogra- 
phies, the subjects of which are held up as patterns of wisdom and 
prudence for the rising generation. I shall have left the Midway 
Inn, thank Heaven, for a residence of smaller dimensions, before it 
has grown up. Conceive an England inhabited by self-made men! 

Has it ever struck you how gloomy is the poetry of the present 
day? This is not perhaps of very much consequence, since everybody 
has a great deal too much to do to permit them to read it ; but how 
full of sighs, and groans, and passionate bewailings it is,! And also 
how deuced difficult ! It is almost as inarticulate as an Aolian harp, 
and quite as melancholy. There are one or two exceptions, of course, 
as in the case of Mr. Calverley and Mr. Locker ; but even the latter is 
careful to insist upon the fact that, like those who have gone before us, 
we mustall quit Piccadilly. ‘ At present,’ as dear Charles Lamb writes, 
‘we have the advantage of them ;’ but there is no one to remind us of 
that now, nor is it, as I have said, the general opinion that it is an 


advantage. 
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It is this prevailing gloom, I think, which accounts for the enormous 
and increasing popularity of fiction. Observe how story-telling creeps 
into the very newspapers (along with their professional fibbing) ; and, 
even in the magazines, how it lies down side by side with ‘ burning 
questions ’ (such as ‘ Is future punishment eternal ?’) like the weaned 
child putting its hand into the cockatrice’s den. For your sake, 
my good fellow, who write stories [here he glowered at me com- 
passionately J, I am glad of it; but the fact is of melancholy 
significance. It means that people are glad to find themselves 
‘anywhere, anywhere, out of the world, and (I must be allowed to 
add) they are generally gratified, for anything less like real life than 
what some novelists portray it is difficult to imagine. 

[Here he stared at me so exceedingly hard, that any one with a less 
heaveniy temper, or who had no material reasons for putting up with 
it, would have taken his remark as personal, and gone away. | 

Another cause of the absence of good fellowship amongst us (he 
went on) is the growth of education. It sticks like a fungus to 

everybody, and though, it is fair to say, mostly outside, does a great 
deal of mischief, The scholastic interest has become so powerful that 
nobody dares speak a word against it ; but the fact is, men are educa- 
ted far beyond their wits. You can’t fill any cup beyond what it will 
hold, and the little cups are exceedingly numerous. Boys are now 
crammed (with information) like turkeys (but unfortunately not 
killed at Christmas), and when they grow up there is absolutely no 
room in them for a joke. The prigs that frequent my Midway Inn 
are as the sands in its hour-glass, only with no chance, alas! of their 
running ott. The wisdom of our ancestors limited education, and 
very wisely, to the three R’s; that is all that is necessary for the great 
mass of mankind: while the pick of them, with those clamping irons 
well stuck to their heels, will win their way to the topmost peaks of 
knowledge. 

At the very best—that is to say when it produces anything—what 
does the most costly education in this country produce in ordinary 
minds but the deplorable habit of classical quotation? If it could 
teach them to think—but that is a subject, my dear friend, into which 

you will scarcely follow me. 

[I could have knocked his head off if he had not been so exception- 
ally stout and strong, and as it was I took up my hat to go, when a 


thought struck me. | 

‘Among your valuable remarks upon society as at present consti- 
tuted you have said nothing, my dear sir, about the ladies.’ 

*I never speak of anything,’ he replied with dignity, ‘ which I do 
not thoroughly understand. Man I do know—down to his boots ; but 
woman ’—here he sighed and hesitated—‘ no; I don’t know nearly so 
much of her.’ 

JAMES Payn. 
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EAST ROUMELTA. 


Ir is unnecessary and useless now to waste words upon the exploded 
scheme of what was called a joint or mixed occupation of Kast 
Roumelia, for every thinking mind perceived from the first that the 
execution of such a plan could scarcely be but a mischievous muddle, 
into which no English government would have been unwary enough 
to plunge. The artistic skill of Russia was wasted in laying that 
snare for the country she hates so fixedly, and, however prettily she 
sketched out the theory, she knew well enough we should never have 
accepted a scheme every detail of which, as she planned it, was 
patently impossible in practice. It was indeed manufactured solely 
for her own profit. Her idea was simply to gain time. That all 
Russian officials have said in set phrase from the beginning ‘ aprés 
notre départ, le déluge,’ we know ; and we know too—at least, those 
of us who have seen the acts and deeds of the Russians in Roumelia 
know only too well— how energetically and skilfully they have laboured 
to insure that sequence; the ‘mixed occupation’ was invented to 
enable them to stop and see the fun. Glorious fun it would have 
been to Prince Dondoukoff et hoc genus, to see the Briton, who with 
true Christian charity screamed for joy over the expulsion of the 
‘hated Turk,’ engaged in cutting down the new Bulgarian troops; 
glorious fun to watch the brethren of those who shouted the welcome 
of the returning diplomatists now supplanting ‘ peace’ with the 
sword, and ‘honour’ with broken faith. If our enemies tear up our 
treaties, we know where we are; but what will become of good faith 
and honour if every country tears up its own? It is not pleasant to 
hear what is said of us on the Continent on that score, and it would 
have been a great misfortune had we been induced to make ourselves 
more ridiculous by acceding to the joint occupation scheme. That 
Russian scheme, however, having failed, let us see what remains for 
us to do in healing the sores of the East. 

The unchanged and unchangeable principle of Russia is Might— 
whether right or not. Brute force, taking advantage of a country 
bankrupt alike, for the time being, in good government as in money, and 
encouraged by the rabid exaggeration of party men in England, seized 
on a fortunate moment for bearing all before her; but the force of 
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strength had to give way to that of reason; she was compelled to 
retiree She had, however, accomplished much. For twenty, nay, 
for twice twenty years, she had been secretly labouring with un- 
wearied skill to mislead the ignorant Bulgarian ; like the locust she 
disdained not the humblest spot in which to lay her poisonous eggs ; 
now, With a fine army, she came to hatch them. The harvest was 
apparently hers. 

Is it any wonder that an astute, shrewd, unprincipled nation such 
as Russia should desire to obtain the Balkan country for her own, 
and, like the locust, to devour the Bulgarian people? The religion 
of their new slaves would, they think, give them very little trouble 
(in which they are largely mistaken); their language and their 
habits and customs are cognate, though far from identical. The 
Russian regards the Bulgarian with an unconcealed but wholly 
undeserved contempt. Of the two, the Bulgarian has a very superior 
nature. Uneducated as he is, he is now savage, brutal, and dirty ; 
and he is profoundly ignorant. So is the Russian. But take 
a fair specimen of each: wash and educate them, and the Bulgarian 
will be worth two of the other. The Bulgarian is untruthful from 
the habit of fear, but, relieved of that, he is stolidly upright, full of 
shrewdness and excellent good sense; he is naturally very industrious, 
awfully parsimonious, and has an impulse of moral and physical 
advancement in him which is intensely interesting and admirable. 
He is, in my opinion, the best of the Slav nations; yet he is the 
least loveable. He is singularly unaffectionate. Ido not hesitate 
to say there is no European nation with so little natural affection as 
the Bulgarian. The curious fact is that even a little education 
seems at once to develope the tender fibre ; they become kindly and 
amiable. They are a dull, sulky-tempered people now ; but two or 
three generations of education will certainly improve that into an 
animated good temper. ‘heir stingy frugality will become reasonable 
thrift; their unloving selfishness will melt into kindly good- 
fellowship. At present they are, one and all, rich and poor, without 
exception, offensively self-satisfied, supremely self-confident, and full 
of the most absurd vanity, while they have little of which to be 
vain. And of course the notice they have lately attracted has greatly 
increased their self-estimation. Left to the teaching of Russia, this 
cognate nature will grow into a perfect resemblance to the Russian, 
whose inflated self-esteem is so unbearably odious ; whose ignorance, 
even when educated, is so astounding; and whose untruthfulness is so 
boundless. Assisted by Europe, encouraged by the West, the Bul- 
garians would develope into a solid, valuable people, alike able to 
govern themselves and to command the respect of that European 
family of nations of which they will, I thoroughly believe, if kept 
from Russia, ultimately form a worthy member. 

It is our duty to help them to accomplish this. It was our duty 
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to have helped them long ago as Christians and fellow-citizens of 
the world; but our countrymen knew nothing of them, thought 
nothing about them, and did nothing for them; only a few individuals 
laboured with cordial heartiness to show them the path of progress, 
Had this continued, and steady wise measures been taken at Constan- 
tinople, the Bulgarians would have developed and gradually liberated 
themselves in due time, and in an abiding, satisfactory form, very 
different from the misfortunes that have now come upon them. As to 
the ‘four hundred years of bloody oppression and murderous tyranny’ 
of which we have heard so much, I utterly and wholly deny it. The 
Bulgarians were repressed, that is true: they were at so low and 
brutal a level that they naturally hewed wood and drew water for 
the race that had conquered them; slowly they began to rise in level, 
and rise they did, until, unfortunately for them, the dominant race 
noticed them, and seized on the tool at hand to play it off against 
another race that was rising also, and a little faster than they were. 
‘The encouragement of the Porte undid them, for it drew upon them 
the attention of the great Czar, and, alas! attracted also his greedy 
-covetousness, besides pointing, as he thought, an easy road to 
Constantinople. Be it observed it was not Russia that first helped 
them up, but the Porte, though truly for her own benefit, not theirs. 
In this, Russia closely resembles her. And then the Bulgarians 
throve—yes, throve as no mortal beings could thrive had they been 
as brutally oppressed as it has suited some people to represent them. 
._Just the same were the Irish for nearly three hundred years oppressed 
by the English ; just the same were they subject to an occasional 
outburst of fanaticism, and just the same did that ill-used people 
make horrid reprisals. Given the differing status of civilisation, the 
calamities of 1876 in the one country scarcely equalled those of 1798 in 
the other. I once read—I think in the Daily News—a list of acts 
-of violence that had happened in European Turkey in the last three 
hundred years. It was appalling; but a little trouble would have 
matched a similar list in nearly every country in Europe, the British 
islands certainly not excepted. Horrible details of this kind are of 
course very impressive in a speech, and the listeners are seldom quick 
enough to reflect at the moment that these things are the mile- 
stones that mark the progress of civilisation. 

Well, the Bulgarians throve, laying field to field and vineyard to 
vineyard, impossible to a cruelly oppressed people; they became, as 
they are now, wealthy and comfortable, and constantly able to buy 
off the depredations of bad governors and rapacious officials. It was 
terrible to lose the laboriously earned wealth in the shape of bribes ; 
nor was this the worst of the sorrows the Bulgarian had occasionally 
to bear—I must add only occasionally till quite of late years. No 
doubt, as in many another case, the trifling annoyances were the 
most galling; yet the being compelled to wear a fez instead of a 
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kalpak, and to get off the donkey he rode to stand aside while an 
Effendi passed by, were troubles hardly worse than those of any 
country where marks of respect to feudal lords linger still among the 
people. Fifty years ago what respectable village girl would have 
dared to show herself at the ‘great house’ of the place with an 
artificial rose in her bonnet? What Neapolitan would let his own 
Eccellenza pass by to-day without bending his knee in the mud to 
him? As to their wealth, I say nothing of the astonishment of the 
Russian soldier who came to ‘ deliver the oppressed slave,’ and con- 
trasted their condition with that of his own people at home; but I 
ask to be allowed to speak of my own personal experience, as knowing, 
more or less intimately, the peasantry of England, Ireland, North and 
South Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Austria, Greece, and several Slav 
nations, and I say that nowhere is there so comfortable and well-to- 
do a people as the Bulgarians; that in every one of the countries I 
have mentioned there is infinitely more misery than can be found 
among the Bulgars. For be it remembered there are no mere ‘la- 
bourers ’ like our own in that country; every man owns the bit of 
land he lives on, though he may and does also help a larger owner 
for wages. Ifa Bulgar has three or four sons, they assist their father 
in the farm; they marry and live in the same house till the father 
has put by money enough to buy more land, on which the sons spread 
out and form new households. The country is wide enough for all: 
wider now that every Bulgarian has possessed himself of his Moslem 
neighbour’s land, and will keep it. 

Among the Bulgarians, as in other Slav nations, there is no 
difference of class except what is given by the possession of more or 
less wealth; although a man who has visited Russia, Austria, or 
England naturally introduces a further advancement of civilisation 
into his house, and takes his place accordingly. If he introduced a 
better style of building that house, he would be a benefactor to his 
race. All Bulgarian houses, whether built of rough stone or of wood 
coated with mud, as most of them are, resemble each other in form. 
Astaircase and middle room or hall of bare boards from which all the 
rooms open; there is rarely a second story, even of the very best 
houses; the basement contains the offices, including sometimes the 
stables. Every house or cottage stands in its own ground walled or 
fenced round ; the better ones have a flagged court as well as garden. 
The rooms, more especially the ceilings, are gaily daubed with scarlet 
and green paint, after the fashion of a Nuremberg toy; I have never 
yet seen in any Bulgarian house anywhere the smallest sign of taste 
or art. They have, however, contrived to build many large churches, 
some of which are really handsome inside. Their architecture is 
sometimes prettily painted and gilt, and is generally done by native 
artists, but invariably men who have been to Vienna or Moscow to 


learn the business. The furniture is confined to stiff divans round 
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two sides of the room, covered in worsted or silk according to the 
wealth of the owner. Every room possesses one or two huge cup- 
boards: these are filled with yorghans (thick wadded quilts) piled up, 
and these, with the carpets, constitute the riches of the house. A little 
very common German glass and some handsome brass vessels and 
basins finish the catalogue of furniture. Only a very few of the rich 
have bedsteads; all the rest sleep on two or three of the quilts on the 
floor.! The worst feature in the houses is that every room is one-third 
window ; the whole of one end and half of each side wall is made of 
ill-fitting, small glass panes, as unadapted to the very hot summer as 
to the terribly cold winter. For the Balkan country is one of extremes: 
four months of intense winter, followed by a burning summer, when 
the townspeople are glad to stay in their tchifliks (small country 
houses), or to visit convents on the mountain slopes. There are also 
many hot mineral springs which are crowded all the summer through. 
Of course the vintage time is the prettiest for this as for other 
countries, and it lasts longer than the June gathering of roses in the 
Kesanlik and Klisoura districts. Then every one looks happy: the 
big bullock wagons, the heavy baskets of fruit, the bright-coloured 
aprons of the women, are all picturesque adjuncts to the glorious 
mountains, some of which are snow-capped all the year through, and 
well deserve to be visited by artists and lovers of nature. They will 
be better pleased with the exceeding loveliness of the country than of 
its inhabitants, for I am sorry to say I cannot recall three pretty 
Bulgarian women. They are all ugly, and have the very worst figures 
in Europe; but nearly all have pleasant, winning manners, and sweet, 
gentle voices. The men are not handsome, but are mostly well-built 
and powerful. Some of the women are now leaving off the national 
costume, but the majority still wear the sukhman, a sleeveless gown 
of black or brown native-made cloth, open at the bosom over a white 
linen homespun chemise gaily embroidered. Very bright cloth aprons, 
a coloured handkerchief over the hair, and a quantity of rough silver 
necklaces and clasps complete the costume, with the addition of a fur- 
lined jacket in winter. The women work very hard, and do quite as 
much agricultural work as the men, besides weaving all the shyack 
(thick cloth or serge) of the country.” For this they spin and prepare 
the wool, and dye it of many bright hues; the coloured wools are not 
much used for shyack, but are dyed to make the carpets of which the 
Bulgarians are justly proud. Large quantities of rough mats are made 


1 A Mr. Long, who built huts for the houseless in 1876, constructed steeply 
sloping wide shelves in them by way of bedsteads, The poor people were amazed, 
and said, ‘What does it mean? what is it for? When we want to go to rest, are 
we to slope our heads up or down? We might as well stand up to sleep!’ 

? As an incidental proof of their industry as well as wealth, I may mention that, 
in the eight months of my stay at Philippopolis, I had 34,200 jackets, breeches, 
gowns, and cloaks made for distribution of the shyack then in the district; not a yard 
was imported from beyond fifty miles. 
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of goats’ hair all over the country, thick, stout, and useful; but their 
pride is in the small rugs of Pirot (now given up to Servia) and many 
other places. The fond of these rugs is always scarlet, with patterns 
formed in white, vivid green, blue, and sometimes purple. They are 
light and durable, but rough. At Sopot, onthe southern slope of the 
Balkan, all the carpets are of pure white and black wool, left long and 
fluffy: these are very pretty and cheap. In one or two districts the men 
carve wood, Swiss fashion, but coarsely and with little taste; there 
are, however, clever carpenters among them. All agricultural instru- 
ments are of the most primitive kind; but it seemed to me that the 
people were teachable and not unwilling to learn. Indeed, the one 
crowning merit of the Bulgarians, and the one point which ought to 
enlist our sympathy with them, is the noble efforts they have made 
to get taught and to improve their national education. I have not 
space to give the statistics of the schools on the plain of Philippopolis 
alone which had been built after the Crimean war, numbers of which 
were destroyed in 1876. Before 1848 all the teaching they had was 
given in Greek primary schools, where they learned to write Bulgarian 
in Greek characters; or Bulgarian village priests taught a few 
children the old Slavonic church language ; but after 1856 a noble 
effort was made, and many spacious airy school-houses were built 
everywhere: only very small villages being contented with a common 
looking school. Some of those in the towns would have been creditable 
to country towns in England. All the schooling was free, and the 
whole expense was borne by church revenues and voluntary contribu- 
tions. The half-dozen higher schools of the country gave an excellent 
education, including the elements of science. In fact, the Bulgarians 
were rising slowly, but surely, and would have continued to do so, had 
they been let alone; but, unfortunately for them, the clamour of an 
English mob forced upon them with cruel kindness that premature 
‘deliverance’ which now may, perhaps, be their ruin. A few years’ 
more patience would have achieved the self-made independence of a 
well-prepared people, unchecked by the disadvantages of that ignorance 
and vanity which have made them the ready tools of hypocritical greed. 
The Bulgarians are sober animals on working days, but, like the 
Russians, they mostly celebrate their festivals by getting drunk, and 
unfortunately more than a third of the year consists of holy days. In 
this they take a sort of pride: I have been naively told more than 
once, ‘So-and-so is a weak one; he is drunk before he has swallowed 
two okes!’ Now an oke is two quarts and a pint, and their wine is by 
no means watery. The worst feature about the uneducated Bulgarian 
3. In seven large schools that I visited myself, the number of scholars was, 
roughly speaking, 15,000, the number of teachers 400, and the annual expense 
6,300/. sterling. It struck me very much that when I was distributing relief in the 


autumn and winter of 1876, however wretched the people were, they always begged 
for help to rebuild the school even before they asked for clothes or were sure of 


bread. 
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peasants is their indifference to the children and to old, helpless, or 
sick people; a Bulgar baby is invariably dirty, neglected, and cry- 
ing; and very frequently when I gave clothes to a child the mother 
grumbled that the gift was not for herself. In this they form a remark- 
able contrast to the Turkish peasant, whose infant is always well fed, 
clothed, and petted. But the chief characteristic of the Bulgars is 
the love of gain: their passion is thrift: a characteristic which with 
education and freedom will make them the advancing people of the 
East. They have a saying among themselves: ‘When a Bulgarian 
mother’s only son returns to her after a long absence, she does not 
say to him “ My son, how have you been?” but, “ My son, what 
have you brought back ?”’ 

One anecdote combines their thrift with their superstition in a 
very characteristic manner. I had sent a mass of new clothes to a 
burned village high up on the mountain side before the middle of 
the winter; and having got the tchorbadji’s receipt, I delayed going 
there till early in March. The snow was up to my horse’s knees, and 
the Balkan wind was cutting through my sheepskins. To my horror 
I found myself surrounded by a crowd of half-naked, shivering 
creatures, some of the children with only a rag round their loins, the 
women and girls huddling under tattered rags. Some, they said, were 
too naked to appear. What had happened? had my gift of clothes 
been lost, or was it stolen, or what? ‘Oh, no,’ screamed a dozen 
women at once ; ‘ praise God, the clothes are here all safe; but we 
have only them and these rags, and if we put them on, how could we 
have new clothes for the Paschal feast?’ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘ you will die 
before Easter comes of this cold ; half of you must be dead already.’ 
‘Oh yes,’ they replied, ‘ certainly ; many and many are with the saints 
for want of clothes; and if more die, God wills it so. But how could 
we keep the Paschal day without new clothes? It would curse us!’ 

The Bulgarians have been represented as a grossly superstitious 
people ; and so they are, like all other equally backward and ignorant 
nations. Mr. H. Barkley’s and Captain St. Clair’s very amusing 
books give a frightful picture of the superstitions which they hold 
along with the Servians and other Slav nations. It should be re- 
membered, however, in reading these books that they portray only 
the Bulgarians of the Dobrudsha and the country between Varna, 
Shumla, and Bourgas, perhaps the most benighted of all; the Bul- 
garians of the Philippopolis country are not nearly so superstitious. The 
monasteries and convents, of which there are a good many, encourage 
this darkness because they thrive upon it. Superstitious and ghostly 
ideas melt like snow before the advancing warmth of real education ; 
but it has unfortunately happened that in too many cases disbelief 
in the false has not meant faith in the true; and most of those who 
have been sent to study for two or three years in Germany and 
Russia have come back with no religion at all, although they still 
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conform to the observance of church rites. Deeply interesting, 
indeed, are the signs of a certain awakening among the superior 
clergy, a dawning promise, it may be hoped, of better things; but 
of this it is too early to speak in any way but that of the briefest 
allusion. The inferior clergy are too grossly ignorant for any pro- 
gress ; many of them cannot even read, but have acquired the old 
Slavonic service by heart. 

But we must return to the present state of the country. There 
has been nothing worse in the history of the last year than the 
reiterated assurances on paper of the Russian desire for the return of 
the Moslem to his land, and the barbarous cruelty with which those 
who did go back were treated by the Bulgarians who had burned 
their houses, ploughed up the sites, removed the fences, and divided 
their lands: deliberately, openly, and boastingly encouraged and 
abetted therein by the Russian officials on the spot ; insult and out- 
rage were the least of the treatment they bestowed on the unhappy 
Turk who perhaps had never harmed the head of a single Bulgar in 
his life. The tone now taken by General Stolypine is that he trusts 
the Moslems will not try to return, as the indomitable hatred between 
Turk and Bulgarian is too intense to permit them ever to live together. 
This is another Russian lie persistently repeated and believed in here 
in England by some people. I solemnly declare it to have been 
absolutely untrue, although now every sort of hatred has been so hotly 
cultivated by the Russians, that peace would be difficult were the 
circumstances the same ; and, as long as any Russians remain in the 
country, they will take care it shall continue difficult. But the cir- 
cumstances are not the same. Formerly the Turk was armed, the 
Bulgar unarmed; now the Moslem is not allowed to carry a stick, 
while every Bulgar man and boy is armed to the teeth. Doubtless 
the unhappy Turk may wish to revenge his outraged women and his 
stolen property; but the Turkish peasant is not of an aggressive 
nature, he is law-loving and gentle in comparison with the Bulgar ; 
and I will answer for it that, equally armed and unarmed, the Turk 
would be very far less revengeful than the Bulgar under the like 
injury. There are many here who actually believe it was impossible 
for Turk and Bulgar to live in the same village, that they were in a 
chronic state of murder. There cannot be a greater mistake. And 
this I testify of my own personal knowledge. In the time when the 
excitement was at the highest, immediately after the horrors of May 
1876, I went far and wide through the country, visiting every village 
and speaking familiarly with the people; it was not true even then. 
It was true that in the villages where these brutalities had taken 
place there was unspeakable fear of the dominant race; true that in 
some villages I could name they had always been quarrelling; but in 
hundreds of others I saw quiet and contentment, and I heard the 
same thing repeatedly: ‘We are brothers here.’ In one place the 
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priest brought in the mudir to see me, and said: ‘Do not give us 
any money; the governor is our father; we have never had an angry 
word between us.’ I have seen the people working in the same 
shyack factories, a group of Bulgarian women and girls, and then a 
group of veiled Moslem women, and so with the men. I have seen 
scores of Bulgarian servants in Turkish harems kindly treated, fat, 
and happy. Nor were all Bulgarian girls averse to the caresses of 
the Turkish Effendi or of the zaptieh, as many can bear witness, 
And so it would have continued had they been let alone, and not 
encouraged in every kind of brutal malevolence on both sides. I am 
writing about the Bulgarians, and therefore I will not stop to relate 
how constantly the Turks helped me in relieving the needs of the 
Bulgars in 1876; not in more than two or at most three instances 
did a Turk refuse a request of mine. And in the two worst places I 
knew, where there were in each a clique of truculent scoundrels who 
oppressed and maltreated the Bulgars, the governor did his best to 
get rid of them, and only failed because there was not local force 
enough to do it. The zaptiehs were not always to be depended on. 
So it will always be in an ill-governed country. Nor was the fault on 
one side only. It has been shown again and again that the oppression 
of the Bulgar was more than occasionally his own doing ; the Turkish 
taxes were not unfrequently sold to Bulgarian tax-gatherers, who invari- 
ably ground down the wretched peasant more cruelly than the Turk 
would have done. If he did not get what he wanted, he complained 
to the mudir, and then there was violence. All these things were done 
in the dark, and cannot now happen again. Nor will the country be 
kept in fear and trembling by the accursed Circassians; perhaps this 
is the only result of the war which is an unmixed advantage. It is 
too late now to try to separate the deeds of the Circassians from those 
of the Turks; they are all jumbled alike in the minds of many, while 
in other minds there are many things which people do not choose 
to believe, whether they are told them or not. It is more 
profitable now for thoughtful people to look on instead of looking 
back. The calamities of the Past are past, and no good can be done 
by repeating and dwelling on them ad nauseam; our object is to 


4 Efforts are frequently made by a certain party to deny the horrors perpetrated 
in 1876 by the Turks; but these facts are too thoroughly known by many. They 
were indeed immensely exaggerated in quantity, but they were indescribably dread- 
ful. Nor does it in any way excuse or mitigate their atrocity to say that they 
would have been no milder in quality had it been Bulgar against Turk. Repression 
of meditated insurrection was ordered from Constantinople, and was in one way 
just ; the misfortune was that it was executed chiefly by irresponsible irregulars, 
who seized the opportunity for paying off old scores. And wherever there was any 
torture, it was invariably done by Mohammedan Bulgarians (Pomaks), as at Batak- 
Here, however, the affair was wholly and entirely a local agrarian quarrel; the 
tribunal at Constantinople having given a verdict in favour of the Bulgarians con- 
cerning certain pastures, the Pomaks at once resolved to exterminate the villager 
rather than submit to the decision. 
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see what we can do to shape the new nation into honest form with 
conscientious work ; we want to take it away from the hands of those 
who are now building it up with trickery and baseness. We talked 
a great deal at one time about helping them ; let us now do it. 

And firstly, let us steadily insist upon their seeing that those who 
wish to enter the circle of national life must accept its responsi- 
bilities and duties as well as its privileges. To become an European 
nation, they must agree to accept the dictum of Europe. They are 
young and ignorant, but they are teachable; let Europe show them 
the truth, and they will follow it. The Treaty of San Stefano made 
them Russian slaves, only they had not intelligence enough to see it : 
the Treaty of Berlin gave them national life. Let them look to it, 
to preserve and develope that life. Russia pretended to assist at the 
birth of the nation: she keeps her finger on the throat of the new- 
born infant, and does not always conceal her intention of strangling 
it when the favourable moment shall arrive. And the Bulgarian 
nation will unquestionably succumb under that fatal act, if they are 
blind now, and if Europe does not watch over them to prevent it. 
The Treaty of Berlin, however good (or bad), stultified itself by 
leaving the Russians in Roumelia for a year. The Russians avowed, 
in the suggestion of the joint occupation, that they did not intend to 
leave the Bulgarians to themselves. ‘We have got these pigs, and 
we mean to drive them,’ is the constantly repeated saying in the 
mouth of every Russian. The Bulgarians, with their young enthu- 
siasm and new troops—proud as a schoolboy of his new clothes— 
believe they can rid themselves of the Russians when they please. 
They cannot. Only Europe can free the Bulgarians of the newer, 
heavier, more oppressive yoke of their ‘ big brothers.’ The Bulgarian 
nation is no match for Russia, but Europe is; and by the help of 
Europe alone can she free herself from the despotic oppression of her 
church and her people that is already beginning. They may present 
bouquets to their deliverers on anniversaries—every Bulgar is willing 
to add another festal day to his already long calendar; but some of 
them are beginning to know that their brethren are silently des- 
patched to Siberia, there to meditate on their over-lofty national 
aspirations. 

The one lesson for the Bulgarians to learn is simply this: let them 
abide by the law of Europe; let them show themselves capable of 
self-respect, self-control, and dignity; let them calmly accept the 
protection of Turkey, which will certainly do them no harm, while it 
purchases for them their entrance into the circle of European nations, 
and preserves them from Russia. Their independence, thus protected 
and guaranteed by the word of Europe, will develope into a healthy 
and goodly tree. Sorely they need a few years of protection and 
fostering care. These years would enable them to attain unity, 
wisdom, and strength: without these they cannot gain the respect of 
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Europe, nor secure any lasting national life. The crests of the 
Balkans have little enough to do with the plains below; and does 
any one in his senses believe that the essentially unaggressive 
Turkish soldier, carefully watched over, as he will be, by officers re- 
sponsible to the European Commission, would be guilty of violence 
to the armed and drilled Bulgar? The ever favourite game of 
Russia is the waiting-game ; let the Bulgarians follow her example, 
and prove that they too can wait; so sure as they do, they will win 
the day in the end. Gradually, slowly I hope, for therefore surely, 
they will arrive at complete and matured independence. Solidified, 
tried, refined, and self-collected, they will be a real true Nation: 
then, then they will be able to say to Russian Bulgaria, ‘ Throw off 
the yoke of the Czar: join with us, and let us be one, united, free 
Bulgaria !’ 
Emity, Viscountess STRANGFORD. 
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ROCKS AHEAD AND HARBOURS OF 
REFUGE. 


Some five or six years ago I ventured under the allusive, but not in- 
appropriate pseudonym of Cassandra to call attention to a few of the 
dangers which appeared to me to threaten our social well-being in 
some very material points. My representations excited considerable 
notice, and produced several replies. The country, however, had then 
been revelling in a long period of almost unexampled prosperity, and 
was little inclined to listen to gloomy forebodings or to criticisms of a 
disparaging character, or to take cognisance of the small clouds on 
the horizon ‘scarcely bigger than a man’s hand,’ which appeared 
to me ominous of coming storm and darkness. Indications of 
mischief, which could not be altogether denied, I was held to have 
exaggerated ; I was generally regarded as a prophet of evil, constitu- 
tionally disposed to look at everything en noir; and on the whole 
my warnings met with little more belief or practical recognition than 
did those of my namesake in the days of Troy. Since the publication 
of my first note of caution a marked ‘change has come over the 
spirit of our dream;’ the small cloud has overspread a very con- 
siderable part of the sky, the prevalent prosperity of 1872 has been 
replaced by heavy losses and by distress at once wide-spread and severe ; 
commercial activity has been succeeded by commercial stagnation, 
disaster, and alarm ; and, speaking generally, the spirit of sanguine self- 
confidence and self-satisfaction characteristic of Englishmen in their 
periods of sunshine is giving way to a tone of depression and uneasiness 
not perhaps more dignified, but at least of more hopeful augury for 
the future, and indicative of a mood of mind in which warnings are 
more likely to be listened to. ‘Sweet ’—not are but may be—‘ the 
uses of adversity ;’ and assuredly the lessons of the last two or three 
years, harsh enough, no doubt, have neither been few, nor trivial, nor 
conveyed in language difficult to read. On the deplorable and 
unsuspected unsoundness in certain circles of the mercantile and 
monetary world, revealed by the disasters of 1878, I am not going to 
dwell, nor do I wish to enter on the unprofitable and irritating field 
of mere party ‘politics, though both might furnish texts for sermons 
more than ordinarily impressive. But I think I am justified, by the 
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hearing of late facts upon two of my former warnings, in reminding my 
readers, first, that we have been under the management of Ministers, 
who, rightfully or wrongfully, wisely or unwisely, have changed the 
spirit of British policy; who, in doing this, and by their mode of 
doing it, have given great offence and, as far as can be yet discovered, 
have achieved no beneficent aims, but have created or exasperated 
bitter enmities in three quarters of the globe; who, in the pursuit of 
this course of action, have increased expenditure heavily and enhanced 
taxation somewhat, though how much no one can predict and few 
have the courage honestly to calculate, but enough at least to change 
a surplus into a deficit;—and who (which is to our more immediate 
purpose), in acting thus and entailing these consequences on the 
country, have been supported, cheered, hounded on, and glorified, not 
only by the ‘residuum,’ but by a majority of those electors whose 
ignorance, thoughtlessness, and excitable temperament I ventured to 
point out as valid reasons against too hastily endowing them with 
that electoral franchise which in the judgment of all Liberals they 
have so sadly misused. 

The second point relates to the various dangers which I enumerated 
as threatening the economic and productive supremacy of Great 
Britain, unless our artisan classes could be warned and moralised in 
time. These warnings were unhappily disregarded for the most part 
by those classes themselves, and made light cf or absolutely denied by 
too many not only of their professional leaders, but of their more 
sanguine advocates and advisers among philanthropic natures. The 
probability of foreign rivalry was not believed in, or was treated as at 
least distant and problematic; the alleged deterioration of British 
labour was stoutly contested; in the undeniably unfortunate disputes 
between the workmen and their employers it was maintained that the 
former were generally right or that the objects they aimed at were at 
all events desirable and probably attainable ; while it was confidently 
urged that the artisans might be trusted to understand and manage 
their own interests better than their masters could do for them. The 
experience of the last two years, and more especially the disastrous 
proceedings of 1878, have lowered the confident tone of the soberer 
among the workmen’s friends, and brought about, more speedily than 
I had hoped and far more painfully than I could wish, a recognition of 
many facts once noisily denied, and justified assuredly nearly all the 
neglected warnings of Cassandra. The state of trade has been stag- 
nant, gloomy, and disastrous in the extreme, and it cannot be denied 
that much of its deplorable condition has been immediately trace- 
able to the specific canses which I pointed out as so ominous in the 
approaching times. But still less can it be controverted—indeed 
it is almost universally admitted—that this condition has been 
enormously aggravated by the almost incredible blunders and perversity 
of the working classes themselves, all the more disheartening because 
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the true facts and bearings of the case have been fairly and anxiously 
laid before them by friends whose sincere and well-proved sympathy 
should have secured at least a patient hearing. 

It has been shown by practical proofs and special instances that 
the possibility and even imminence of foreign competition in more 
than two or three of our established industries, which I asserted 
some years ago, has turned out anything but unreal or exaggerated. 
It is needless, and would perhaps be tedious, to cite examples or to 
go into details; they are notorious to all who have followed the 
disturbances and conflicts which led to such ruinous losses and so 
much ill-blood during the last year. Orders and contracts, which 
might have given adequate, and possibly even profitable, occupation 
to our artisans, had over and over again to be declined by capitalists 
here, and were taken up in continental countries, simply because the 
men, while fully recognising the disastrous state of trade, obstinately 
refused to accept adequate reduction in rates of wages which were 
legitimate and possible only in prosperous times, and virtually 
insisted on a selfish and unjust exemption from sharing in the mis- 
fortunes of their employers. It has proved ineffectual to remind 
them that the loss of orders and contracts, thus caused and thus begun, 
means in the end, and probably an early end, the loss of the entire 
trade thus rashly played with; and that foreign rivals, thus gratui- 
tously despised, will not readily give up what our folly has once 
thrown into their hands. 

Similar incomprehensible and suicidal errors have pervaded the 
proceedings of nearly the whole of the artisan classes during the past 
year, and, curiously enough, of many of the best paid miscellaneous 
labourers as well. Some of their most energetic friends have en- 
deavoured to persuade and enlighten them, but hitherto almost 
entirely without success. Strikes have been all but universal; at 
least, they have been the rule rather than the exception. They have 
been attended by two peculiar features, both condemnable, but one 
certainly, though not quite unprecedented, never so general or so 
prominent or so incontrovertible as of late. The first is, the extent 
to which the funds of the Unions have been lavished on ‘ strike-pay,’ 
I might say unwarrantably lavished, because the original intention 
of these funds was to lay up resources for interrupted employment, or 
‘bad times,’ or failure of earnings during sickness or accident, though 
often no doubt, of late especially, levies from wages have been osten- 
sibly made and avowedly collected distinctly for the purpose of sup- 
porting trade disputes and strikes. The amount of these funds thus 
wasted must be reckoned by hundreds of thousands of pounds— 
taking in the whole, perhaps by millions.'| To this extent have the 


1 We have no reliable means of knowing the aggregate amount of the funds 
collected by these Unions, nor the mode of their expenditure. One of their principal 
defenders, however, has given some figures which show how large they must be. 
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savings of the operatives been simply thrown away; the operatives 
themselves impoverished and disheartened, and prevented from in 
time becoming capitalists, which some at least of them no doubt 
must have looked forward to.—The other feature is, that these 
strikes against a reduction of wages (here and there even for an 
advance, incredible as it may seem) were almost universally and ob- 
viously hopeless, and usually recognised avowedly as such by the 
leaders of the workmen themselves. They had no justification what- 
ever, not even a plausible one, nor, as far as could be discovered, any 
distinct meaning whatever. The mere fun of fighting seemed to 
some the motive cause. Other less charitable observers were in- 
clined to regard the real causa causans to be the necessity felt by 
their official chiefs for assigning in action a presentable reason for 
their own existence. But without recurring to any such discreditable 
suggestion, this much at least is certain, that while, in times of brisk 
trade and large demand and scanty supply of labour, strikes are often 
warrantable and usually successful—if indeed differences between the 
contending parties are then suffered to reach the point of striking— 
strikes in periods of stagnant and unprofitable business like 1878, when 
mills, and collieries, and furnaces, and foundries by the score are stopped 
or put upon short time, are foredoomed to failure, and are therefore 
self-condemned. In a word, they indicate and establish one of three 
conclusions—often and probably all three; either grievous mis- 
guidance of the artisans by their advisers; or, that the artisans have 
altogether escaped from the control of their recognised leaders ; or, 
as ismore frequently the case than is believed, that the wiser counsels 
of the older men have been overpowered by the rashness of the 
younger unmarried men, who either do not remember or have refused 
to profit by the experience of former struggles and the sufferings they 
entailed. 

The more buoyant of the critics who contested my former warn- 
ings, even while admitting the basis of truth they might contain, 
insisted that they were unwarrantably over-coloured ; that the people 
were growing wiser and better educated year by year; especially 
were becoming rapidly conversant with sounder notions of political 
economy ; that I had no right to appeal to past blunders as indicative 


Mr. George Howell states in a recent article in Fraser's Magazine, that the expen- 
diture of four of the greatest of these associations in 1877 reached 215,6642., ‘ exclu- 
sive of strike-pay’ he says. Of this 126,000/. or more than one-half was distributed 
to men ‘out of work.’ The accumulated ‘funds in hand’ of these four societies he 
states to be 446,3237. The payments which produce these funds are said to be only 
1s. a week per head, and the strike-pay to vary from 10s. to 15s. (Y’raser’s Magazine, 
January 1879.) The great masons’ strike in London, which collapsed after a con- 
flict of thirty weeks, began, it is reported, with a special levy of 3007. a week, and a 
balance in hand of 15,0002., and after spending, it is calculated, about 50,000/., has 
left nearly 500 men permanently out of work. (Capital and Labour, March 20, 1878.) 
Another return, but evidently an imperfect one, gives 250,000/, as the annual income 
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of future ones; and that the new generation would be certain to 
bring a more sensible class of operatives to the front. To a consi- 
derable extent I shared these hopeful prospects, though less sanguine 
than most as to the rapidity or thoroughness of the advance predicted. 
I confess now to sad and heavy discouragement. Never during 
the experience of a generation and a half can I remember to have 
seen the artisans throughout the length and breadth of the land 
acting so entirely in defiance of common sense and right feeling, and 
with so total a disregard of plain and repeated warning. This may 
be said of the employés in nearly every branch of industry—spinners 
and weavers, colliers, dock-labourers, iron-founders, builders, ship- 
builders, engineers, and a host of less important avocations. La- 
bourers, perhaps even in want of a meal, will be idle rather than 
accept 2s. 6d. where they have been accustomed to earn 3s. 6d. 
Nay, much more than this: they have constantly resorted to law- 
breaking and outrage in order to prevent fellow-workmen more 
sensible, peaceful, or nearer to starvation from availing themselves 
thankfully of the earnings they had spurned. They have forced 
inaction and want upon thousands who were eager and clamorous for 
offered employment simply because they needed to be fed. In many 
places, and systematically in Liverpool, in Sheffield, in Blackburn 
and Durham, they have carried on their contests by unscrupulous 
intimidation (which is naked cruelty and injustice) because only by 
such means could strikes under existing conditions be sustained. 
Even this is not all: the roughs have been let loose against the pro- 
perty and persons of the employers, and violence and incendiarism 
have prevailed on a formidable scale in districts where such scenes had 
previously been almost unexampled. This is a harsh and positive in- 
dictment, but who can say that it isin any particular overcharged ? 
And what has been the object and significance of it all? Simply, in 
naked exactitude, because these artisans, who we hoped were so 
advanced towards better sentiments and sounder views, were deter- 
mined not to bear their portion—usually a moderate as well as a 
deferred portion—of those disastrous times and grievous losses which 
had hitherto fallen exclusively upon their employers, but which those 
employers felt unwilling and often unable longer to sustain. How, 
under this combination of disheartening spectacles, are we to keep 
our confidence in the timely wisdom of our operatives, either to make 
head against the foreign manufacturing rivalry which lies before us, 
and which every year becomes more severe, or to use soberly and right- 
eously the growing power which is being put into their hands? As 
to the first question, do not let us deceive ourselves as to its precise 
bearings. I am not prepared to contend that the general depression 
under which we are now suffering is not primarily a reaction from 
the sudden inflation which preceded 1873, and that it may not 
therefore soon pass away. I will not even doubt that in spite of the 
312 
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competition of energetic rivals rising all around us, and of the short- 
sighted protectionist legislation which has been resorted to in order to 
foster it, England may still for many years be able to keep her manu- 
facturing productiveness and exports up to the level they have attained, 
But this, as I pointed out some years ago, will not be enough, or 
nearly enough. We need not only to maintain our present height 
in these respects, but to advance year by year. England’s continued 
prosperity is dependent upon her continuous progress. Her popula- 
tion augments at the rate of about one per cent. per annum. If the 
well-being of those increasing numbers is to be secured, her industria} 
production must increase pari passu, and her commerce and her 
exports must go ahead in the future as they have done in the past, 
She has reached her present wealth by maintaining her industria} 
supremacy. It will not suffice to keep where she is; she must 
continue to advance as she is used to do; that is, to keep in front 
of the trade of the world. But even this statement does not com- 
prise the whole gravity of the position. Year by year our imports 
are increasing at a very rapid rate, and those imports are purchased 
and paid for by our exports. Now of these a larger proportion 
every year, consists of articles of food.? I am not, as many are, 
inclined to feel or to affect alarm at this dependence on foreign 
lands for our supplies. On the contrary, I feel enhanced security 
in the vast extent of the area from which we draw them. But 


2 Mr. Caird, the great authority on these subjects, writes as follows (Landed 
Interest) :—‘The progressive increase of foreign supplies during the past twenty 
years (1857-78) is marvellous. The value of foreign cereal and animal food im- 
ported into the United Kingdom has increased from 35,000,000/. in 1857 to 
110,000,0002. in 1875. The greatest proportional increase has been in the impor- 
tation of animal food. Living animals, meat (fresh and salted), fish, poultry, 
eggs, butter, and cheese, have risen (1857-76) from 7,000,000/. to 36,000,9002. per 
annum. More than one-half of the farinaceous articles imported, other than wheat, 
are used in the production of beer and spirits. When the price of meat in this 
country, about fifteen or twenty years ago (1858-63), began to move steadily up, 
rising in a few years from 5d. to 7d., 9d.,and even 12d. a pound, enterprise, with 
skill and capital, were called into rapid action to meet the growing demand... . 
The cost of transporting live animals from great distances is obviously considerable. 
This could be abated by the importation of fresh meat, and by the aid of specially 
contrived steam conveyance large quantities of fresh meat have come from America 
during the colder part of the year. The Americans are greater consumers of meat, 
man for man, than the English. The English producer has the advantage of at 
least 1d. a pound for cost and risk of transport, as azainst his American competitor 
—an advantage equal to 4/7. on an average ox. Of this natural advantage nothing 
can deprive him, and with this he may rest content. In 1868, the foreign supplies 
of the principal articles to the people of the United Kingdom were 20 per cent. (one- 
fifth) of the whole. In 1878, it has become 40 per cent.; as regards wheat we now 
receive our bread in equal proportions from our own fields and from the foreigner. 
. . . Inthe United Kingdom we appear to have approached a point in agricultural 
production beyond which capital can be otherwise more profitably laid out than in 
further attempting to force our poorer class of soils. It has become cheaper for us, 
as a nation, to get the surplus of the richer soils of America and Southern Russia, 
or India.’ A valuable return of the Board of Trade called for by Sir George Balfour, 
gives the following figures of the consumption per head of imported articles of food 
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assuredly I should begin to feel grave uneasiness if the production 
of our articles of exchange—the purchase-money of those indispen- 
sable supplies—were doomed to fall away in consequence of the folly 
or the conceit or the supineness of our workmen,—if at the very 
time when our working men were consuming more they were pro- 
ducing less, and were increasing their wants and their demands, 
while squandering and reducing their means of satisfying either. 


The Rocks ahead of our course are plain enough, and the period of 
adversity that we are passing through is making them manifest to 
thousands who, three years ago, resolutely shut their eyes. The 
recognition makes way but slowly—the more slowly because our 
rulers are so averse to admit the extent or the gravity of the facts 
before them, conscious that, however unjustly, these facts may be 
held to reflect discredit on their rule. I doubt whether any imputa- 
tion of this nature can fairly be maintained. I doubt whether the 
Government is specially to blame for the depression of trade and the 
consequent suffering of the working classes and of others more 
highly placed in the social scale, except in as far as we might be 
entitled to expect from them a clearer and quicker perception of 
coming circumstances than from others less eminently placed, and, 
under those circumstances, a curtailment instead of an enhancement 
of expenditure. The truth is that all classes have been to blame, 
and to blame much in the same way—the upper ten thousand pro- 
bably more than the humbler ranks, as having wider means of 
knowing facts and more trained habits and capacities of thought. I 
doubt if any one of the couches sociales has special right to throw stones 
at the others in reference to the calamity that has come upon us 
all. Reckless self-indulgence, extravagant expenditure, determina- 
tion to enjoy the present and leave the future to take care of itself, 
have been characteristic of all alike. All have ‘made haste to be 
rich ;’ few comparatively to store up their riches. Five years of pro- 
sperity, nearly five years of sudden and astonishing profits, excited the 
spirits, often turned the heads, of masters and men alike in most of our 


{animal and cereal) in the last thirty years. Its increase is surprising, being more 
than threefold. 
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largest industries and in several branches of ecommerce ;: but the 
gains of those years, in place of being hoarded upto carry British 
artisans and merchants through the reactionary and disastrous: years 
which were to follow, were too often lavishly and unprofitably ‘squan- 
-dered; as if reaction ‘was not to be dreamed of—so that when tlie 
tern of the tide came it took most of our productive classes un- 
awares, and many, both high and low, unprovided and im danger. 
Much scarcely warranted vituperation has been cast upon capitalists 
who boldly, perhaps rashly, extended their works to meet a brisk and 
unwonted demand, opened new coal mines and built new furnaces 
and factories, for the demand was real and would not be ignored. 
Nor are the artisans and operatives to be condemned because, in such 
a time of glowing sunshine, they insisted on sharing in the warmth, 
and forced up their wages to perhaps an extravagant degree. Where 
both parties were alike, if not equally, to blame was not that they 
made hay while the sun was shining, but that the hay, instead of 
being laid up for winter seasons, was consumed as fast as it was 


harvested.® 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in his lucid and exhaustive opening address to 


* Mr. W. H. Smith, in an instructive speech to his constituents at Westminster a 
few weeks ago, was inclined to doubt the alleged inadequacy of saving habits among 
our working population. ‘If there were universal distress,’ he said, ‘there would be 
some disposition to avoid putting money in the savings banks. People would be 
withdrawing their money from the savings banks. I find this: That on the 11th of 
January, 1877, the deposits in the savings banks were 70,963,555/.; in January, 
1878, 73,534,0007.—that is to say, in the year 1878 an additional 2,600,0002. had been 
deposited in the savings banks. Well, on the 11th of January, 1879, after a year 
of very great depression, the working classes had managed to increase these deposits 
by 1,300,0007.—that is to say, the deposits, which were in 1878 73,534,000/., were in 
January, 1879, 74,637,0002. I think that is a very significant fact. It shows that 
after all, though there is. great distress, there is also a considerable amount of what 
I call local wealth. Seventy-four millions represent the savings of the working 
classes. The increase of 1,300,0007. represents the amount which they could afford 
to put by after having spent all that was necessary for their own comfort, after 
having withdrawn all that was necessary to keep them alive. That was. going on 
this year since the 11th of January in a very remarkable manner. I have tables 
from the Post Office, which form only a portion of these figures, showing that on 
the 18th of January the deposits were 266,0007. for the week against withdrawals 
of 178,0002., being a balance in favour of an increase of deposits. of upwards of 
88,0002. On the 25th of January the deposits were 276,0007. against withdrawals 
184,0007. ; so that the difference in favour of deposits was 92,0007. ; and on the Ist 
of February the deposits were 312,000/. against 136,0007. withdrawals, so that the 
deposits were more than double the amount of the withdrawals.’—The figures are 
very interesting. Their weak point is in the assumption that these ‘74,000,000/. 
represent the savings of the working classes’ exclusively or even mainly. They may 
represent to a great extent the savings of various portions of the poor and the 
industrious, specially among the lower middle ranks. But it is more than doubtful 
whether the artisans as a rule, the manufacturing operatives of whom I-was chiefly 
speaking, favour ‘Savings Banks’ as a mode of investment. Unfortunately they 
too often prefer ‘ Local Friendly Societies ’ and Trade Unions. Moreover Mr. Smith 
omits to notice that in the year 1878 the balance of the increase in store was not 
equal to the interest due on the deposits, 
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all the ascertainable facts necessary to form a correct estimate of the 
real condition of the commerce and productive industry of Great 
Britain during the past decade, and pointing out how misleading and 
incomplete are the conceptions of those who, under the natural in- 
fluence of the prevailing distress, concentrate their attention upon 
the last portion only of that decade. No survey has a more direct 
bearing upon the views I have been urging in reference to the causes 
of our actual suffering and the direction in which a remedy for its 
recurrence should be sought.‘ Mr. Lefevre proves by unimpeachable 
evidence that—taking the whole of the last ten years, and notwith- 
standing the great fluctuations we have experienced—the progress of the 
country, the advance of its trade, the increase of its wealth measured 
by every standard we examine, and even the improvement in the 
earnings and condition of the industrial classes, have been not only 
great, but probably on a greater scale than during any previous 


period. 

The aggregate industries of the country have increased in the decade from 
30 to 50 per cent., the realised wealth has increased by nearly 40 per cent., and 
the progress in this increase has been much more steady and continuous than 
the current and popular notions of great periods of inflation and depression would 
lead us to suppose. Let us see what has been the effect of this increase on the 
labouring classes of the country. 

The population of Great Britain has increased in the past decade by 3,465,000 
persons, or nearly 700,000 families, 10 per cent. of the population in 1867. We 
have found it possible not only to feed, clothe, and house this addition of 3} millions 
of persons, a population equal to that of a new Scotland, and to employ 700,000 
additional heads of families, but also to employ many more of the people already 
existing in the country. Pauperism has in fact greatly diminished in actual 
numbers, and still more relatively to the population. . . . With respect to wages 
there was a considerable increase in every trade and employment during 1871-73, 
averaging, even in those trades not subject to great prosperity, about 20 per cent. 
. . » In the coal and iron trade they are now lower than in 1870, but this is not 
the case with the general average throughout the country. . . . It must never be 
forgotten that in estimating wages we must have regard to the prices of the 
leading articles of consumption—as wheat, sugar, coal, clothing, &c.—and, estimated 
in the purchasing power of money, wages are probably higher now, save in the 
trades where they have risen and again fallen in proportion to the profits, than in 
any of the past ten years... . Taking then a general view of the statistics for 
the past ten years, whether as regards the realised property of the country, or the 
wages and general condition of the labouring classes, it cannot, I think, be doubted 
that irrespective of the great expansion in particular trades in 1871-73, which has 
now subsided, there has been great advance in all respects; wealth has advanced 
in a proportion far beyond that of the population; a greater proportion of labourers 
are employed ; and, prices being very low, a great proportion of the labouring 
classes, and all the vast class of people who live upon fixed incomes, are far better 
off now than ten years ago. The figures show also conclusively that the progress 
has been in every respect more steady and continuous than would be credited if 





4 A very interesting collection of corroborative facts and calculations has just 
been furnished in Mr. Giffen’s recent report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
presented to Parliament, dealing with the prices and quantities of our export trade. 
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we listened to all that is commonly said of the effects of depression of trade. I do 
not find that Pharaoh’s dream has been realised, or that the lean years have 
swallowed up the fat years. Taking the lean and fat years together, the country 
has done well. It cannot be supposed that the whole of the great increase of 
wealth in the decade, estimated by Mr. Giffen at 2,400 millions, and at the rate 
therefore of 240 millions a year, took place in the periods of great prosperity 
between 1870 and 1874. The profits in these years were probably much greater 
than in others, but the profits and savings of the country in the years of depression 
must also have been great; and as a proportion of the realised wealth of the 
country consists of the savings of those who are living upon fixed incomes, and of 
the profits of those whose profits do not vary much in times of inflation, it stands 
to reason that such persons are better able to save when prices are low than when 
they are high.> 


Here then we begin to see glimpses of Harbours of Refuge amid 
the gloom and storm, or to recognise at least the direction in which the 
vessel’s course must be steered to find safety. The essential truth is 
very simple, and, when once pointed out, is very obvious. We have 
nearly all of us been living up to our income in those bright times; 
many, no doubt, beyond it; the natural consequence is, that now 
hundreds of thousands are reduced to live upon our capital—or on 
the capital of others. Thousands, moreover, have been guilty of the 
folly (which might be called by a harsher name) of aping the modes 
of life of those above them in the social scale. What we have to do 
is to fall back upon common prudence and common sense, and cheer- 
fulness and security will once more come in view. Perhaps I 
estimate even more seriously than most, both the reality and the 
gravity of the present crisis. I admit the sharpness of the warning 
that has been sent us. But I see in it no reason for despondency— 
to which indeed Englishmen are seldom prone; but every reason for 
the adoption, individually and nationally, of sounder principles of 
action, of less luxurious and self-indulgent habits of life, of more con- 
scientious and sagacious industry, and of that systematic economy 
in which as a people we are so wofully and undeniably deficient. I 
do not believe, and I refuse to admit, that Britons are intrinsically 
wanting in the gifts requisite to win and keep supremacy in any line 
to which they may devote their energies. They only need somewhat 
less conceit as to their own incontestable pre-eminence, somewhat 
better education, and considerably wiser guides or sagacity to choose 
such, perhaps also—absit omen—a harsher lesson of suffering than 
has yet been forced on them. I am convinced, too, that these 
amended habits of life and thought—difficult, no doubt, to begin 
with—need involve no deterioration, no step downwards or back- 
wards, in any of the essential comforts and respectabilities of family 
existence (I say nothing as to mere idle luxuries)—probably, indeed 
certainly, the reverse. By adopting these they will conquer a 
securer, less anxious, and less precarious position for the next genera- 


5 A Decade of Inflation and Depression. 
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tion at all events, if the passing one be too rigid and too old to 


change.° 
In writing thus hopefully we can point to an example and illustra- 


tion at our door as proof that we are indulging in no baseless 
dream. Eight years ago our nearest neighbours had to encounter a 
reverse almost unparalleled among modern nations, to pay a debt or 
a fine (whichever we may call it) about equally unexampled, to meet 
a drain upon their resources which to critical and observant Europe 
appeared too exhausting. France had to part with a considerable 
portion of her territory, to consent to an indemnity of five milliards, 
and to provide taxation to meet this enormous sum. There was no 
help for it. She accepted the tremendous fate, spent no time in 
whining, but set to work with admirable fortitude and spirit to 
redeem the vast misfortune, complicated as it was with revolution 
and civil war. The incalculable wealth and the unexpected strength 
that lie hid in economic habits when inherent in a nation then came 
to light and astonished all Europe. We began to realise the full 


6 The following extract from the Economist's Commercial Review of 1878 will be 
interesting :—‘ Within the last twelve years our labouring classes have had oppor- 
tunities of setting aside a considerable amount, and there ought to be no reason for 
the excessive distress complained of at this moment. A certain amount has doubt- 
less been saved by the thrifty and careful, as witnessed by the larger amount held by 
the savings banks, friendly and building societies,* a large portion of which belongs 
to the working classes. But a considerable proportion of the extra amount earned, 
especially from 1871 to 1873, has been spent.in maintaining a standard of comfort 
higher, probably, than a labouring may is warranted in looking for, unless he has 
first put by something for the rainy day, and more especially in an excessive expen- 
diture for eating, drinking, and smoking.t A wiser and more economical appropria- 
tion of wages is the great want of the British working population. In no other 
country are the wages more liberal, but in no other country are they more wastefully 
used, than in the United Kingdom. Here there is scope enough for practical educa- 
tion touching the moral, quite as important as the intellectual, bringing up of the 


new generation.’ 
* The amount held by the Savings Banks in 1866 and 1877 was as follows :— 


Trustee Banks. Post Banks. Total. 
1866 . ° .« £36,000,000 £8,121,000 £44,000,000 
aes. % + « 44,000,000 28,741,000 72,000,000 


Increase e e ° e . - £28,000,000 


The amount held by friendly societies in 1865 was 5,362,000/., and in 1874, 9,039,000/.--increase, 
3,676,0002. ; total of both savings banks and friendly societies in ten years, 32,113,000/., or an average of 
3,200,000/. per annum. On December 31, 1877, the liabi:ities of building societies, in whtch the working 
classes have largely invested, to the holders of subscription or incomplete shares, of completed or realised 
shares, and of preferential shares, to depositors, and also for unappropriated profits, were—in England and 
Wales, 23,916,0007.; Scotland, 1,126,000/.; and Ireland, 678,000/.—total, 25,720,000/. 

+ The consumption of the following imported and excisable articles of food and drink per head of the 


population in 1866 and 1877 was as follows :— 





Articles Increase 








Bacon andham . . ° ° ‘ ‘ 
Wheat . ° e ‘ . ° -  perlb. 
Sugar . ° e . ° . . . ” 

Tea . . . a e e ° ‘ ” 

Tobacco *” 
Spirits . é ° ° e ° . - gallons 
Malt . ° ; ° P . - bushels 
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‘meaning of the maxim, Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.? The 


immense resources of a country where every peasant was a proprietor 
and almost every citizen a patriot, enabled her to nearly double her 
debt without impairing her credit, and to nearly double her revenue 
without crushing her productive powers; and the result has been 
that France has suffered far less from the calamitous years that 
have swept over the world than either Germany, Great Britain, 
America, or Russia. Now can we seriously entertain any doubt 
that, if English artisans as a rule had the careful habits, and the 
modest, though thoroughly comfortable, requirements, of the French 
peasantry ; still more if they were aided and encouraged in the 
practice of these unfamiliar virtues by the example of those ‘ captains 
of industry’ who have hitherto taught them rather how to make 
money than how to hoard it,—we might have tided over far more 
easily and speedily a crisis incomparably less severe ? ® 

It is now nearly a generation since our great philosophical econo- 
mist laid his finger on one of the most serious blots in our social 
economy—the unsoundness of our distributive system; that is, the 
excessive proportion which the distributors bear to the producers, 
the number of retailers of consumable articles in comparison with the 


7 Mr. Smith’s comparison of the taxation, local and imperial, of the three great 
capitals of the world is curious and rather consolatory : 


£ 8. d. 
London , ° ° 3 8 11 per head 
Paris ‘ ° ° 614 1 ‘s 
New York d e 614 7 ” 


® We may be reminded of one special difference between the French and English 
people, which makes saving so much easier and more natural to the former, viz., 
their much slower rate of increase. To this may be added that their laws of inheri- 
tance foster habits of economy, which the English ones certainly do not. This is 
true enough ; but to discuss fully the bearings of the subject would take us too far 
from our present topic. It may suffice at present to say that we have the vast and 
almost inexhaustible resources of emigration, of which our neighbours make, perhaps 
can make, comparatively so little use. England thus disposes of those redundant 
numbers which in France do not appear. In the thirty-nine years, 1837-76, there 
left the United Kingdom as voluntary emigrants, destined chiefly to North America 
and Australia, 8,000,000 persons, or an average of 22,800 persons per annum. It 
has been computed that each emigrant was worth to the country or colony to which 
he went, quite 1751. ; that is to say, speaking in commercial language, his infancy, 
education, training, skill, and the stock of clothes, money, and goods he brought 
with him were worth 1757. to the new country of his choice. On the average of the 
thirty-nine years, 1837-76, this country has contributed 40,000,000/. per annum in 
emigrants to the progress of North America and Australia, and no discussion of the 
progress of these new countries can be of any value which does not assign due pro- 
minence to this wonderful phenomenon. Of late years the emigration to Australia 
has assumed larger dimensions. In 1866-70 it was 9 per cent. of the whole; in 
1876 it was 29 per cent. Shorter and cheaper passages to Australia have produced 
a large effect. No part of the social changes of the last forty years is more satis- 
factory, both to the mother-country and the colonial and foreign countries, than this 
voluntary emigration undertaken by the free choice, and paid for out of the savings, 
of the emigrants themselves, 
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need for them. Retail trade required, in reference to other occupa- 
tions, little professional skill or knowledge, and little capital; and in 
consequence many scarcely qualified easily took up this line of 
business, or added it to their other functions. The mischief grew, and 
with it grew many disastrous consequences. Small shopkeepers multi- 
plied beyond any wholesome demand ; they competed with each other 
for a business inadequate for all, and those who might have made a 
decent and an honest livelihood out of a hundred customers could not 
do so out of fifty. Those, again, who had capital sufficient to enable 
them to buy their stores cheaply because on a large scale, might be 
satisfied with moderate profits in retailing them; those who were 
destitute of these advantages were forced either to ask higher prices 
or to serve out inferior qualities. Those, too, who gave credit to 
their customers did not always get paid: thence came the practice of 
making punctual purchasers pay for those who paid tardily or perhaps 
never paid at all—at once a cruelty and an injustice. Unsoundness 
thus crept into the entire practices of retailers in smaller towns and 
among poorer populations; and buyers—that is, the whole body of 
customers—were mulcted, paid more than they need have done or 
ought to have done, and found that their earnings did not go as far 
as was essential. This was the case in the manufacturing districts. 
In the metropolis and in the larger cities the same unsoundness pre- 
vailed, in a somewhat varied form and on a more extensive scale. A 
larger proportion of those who dealt at retail shops were wealthy, and 
cared comparatively little what prices they paid; numbers were too 
busy to look closely after such matters, and were growing rich fast 
enough to despise them ; and these two classes gave the tone to others. 
Numbers of them, moreover, were not over-punctual in their pay- 
ments, yet too important to be pressed, and therefore could not 
with any propriety demur to ‘ the inflammation of their weekly bills.’ 
Thus, in the late prosperous times since the advent of free trade, 
there has been an alarming growth of household expenditure which 
has at last led to a natural and most salutary reaction—out of 
which, unless I am much mistaken, there will come a gain, both 
moral and economical, the extent of which will amaze many and 
prove a genuine ‘harbour of refuge ’ to not a few. 

The truth is—to speak it broadly—that the sudden and enormous 
prosperity of the country and the extraordinary advance in the 
prices of nearly all articles of general consumption during the ten 
years which preceded the actual collapse—coupled with the natural 
and inevitable rise in the style and ‘standard of living’ as it is called— 
were fast bringing to ruin the numerous classes known as ‘ people 
of fixed incomes,’ The luxuries of the parents were becoming the 
necessaries of the children; and what had been competence to one 
generation was, or was becoming, a scanty pittance to the next. 
The civil servants, the fundholders, the officers of the army and 
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navy, and clergymen above all others, felt that if they were not 
to sink altogether into a lower social position, they must bestir 
themselves in earnest. They did so bestir themselves; and a few 
among them, instinctively discerning where the fault lay, combined 
to correct it and established ‘Co-operative Stores.’ Never was there a 
more simple, more timely, more practical, more successful, more 
wholesome and righteous movement, or one which I incline to believe 
will approach nearer to a quiet social revolution, and rectify, directly 
or indirectly, certain symptoms in England’s condition that may be 
safely characterised as unhealthy. 

In the course of the controversy that has arisen out of this move- 
ment, many absurd aspersions and not a few thoroughly unjust ones 
have been vented on both sides ;° but the irritation of conflicting 
interests will gradually subside, and the motives to the movement 
are obviously too strong to be effectually resisted. The truth of the 
case is in fact too clear, and lies too near the curface to be either 
concealed or contested. The wealthy, who do not need to spare their 
shillings or their guineas, but who do wish to have the ordinary 
transactions of life made smooth and facile, and surrounded by as 
much beauty and splendour as are attainable, will deal with butchers 
and grocers who come to their doors for orders and take all trouble 
off their hands, will give their custom to tailors and dressmakers 
who suit their tastes, will frequent shops which lie within easy reach, 
whose plate glass and decorations attract their fancy, and the fashion- 
able locality of whose premises involves high rents, and they will have to 
pay, and be content to pay, for all these facilities and pleasures; and 
no one can fairly maintain that the tradesmen who supply their wants 
in this comfortable fashion are not entitled to be well paid for the 
expenditure which this fashion involves. Equally, on the other hand, 
must the more numerous classes with fixed and inadequate incomes, 
whose peace and respectability in life depend on keeping within 
these incomes, who must watch and calculate every shilling of ex- 
penditure, and who grudge no time or trouble which will enable them 


® We need not enter into these allegations and disputes. Where the ordinary 
retailers have any foundation for declaring that co-operative establishments are 
unduly favoured by law, as in escaping the income tax while dividing large profits 
among their shareholders,—by all means let this inequity be rectified, by treating 
them as, what in fact they have become, joint-stock companies. But as to the 
indignation expressed against establishments conducted on the original prin- 
ciple of supplying themselves cheaply by purchasing on a large scale and selling 
low by selling only for prompt payment, and which make no profits because they 
reduce their prices as they find the prices they had fixed yield a surplus over their 
expenses, this indignation is manifestly misapplied ; while the outcry against civil 
servants, naval or military officers, clergymen or others, who give their vacant hours 
to superintending or auditing these establishments, which are and must be practically 
managed by paid employés, is too unfounded even to deserve discussion. It is ona 
par with the objections of those who would prohibit struggling barristers or clerks 
from devoting their unemployed evenings in writing for the press. 
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to limit its amount, be permitted to follow their course without being 
sneered at or reviled. They find thousands of tradesmen ready 
enough to meet their requirements; and they find, too, that by com- 
bination they can attain their ends to the mutual gain of all parties 
concerned. For this is one of the features of the change of system 
which is now in progress: the primary producers, makers, and pur- 
veyors of the articles of consumption usually obtain more for those 
articles than they used to do, while the purchasers of them pay less ; 
the difference being that in the transference from the original creator 
to the ultimate consumer, the articles pass through fewer hands, and 
in a less costly fashion, and are mulcted therefore in slighter profits. 
The supernumerary distributors alone will be edged out, and have to 
find occupation and livelihood elsewhere. The distributors who hold 
their ground, doing a far larger business and in a more legitimate 
manner, will make at once more considerable and less questionable 
gains. 

The essence of the whole question lies in these two points :—/irst, 
what is practically and usually the difference between the price which 
the actual consumer or purchaser of any article of food, clothing, or 
furniture, pays for it, and the share of that price which ultimately 
reaches the producer—that is, the farmer, the importer, the tailor, the 
shoemaker, the dressmaker, the upholsterer, and others who among 
them provide for the hundred wants of our complicated lives ?—and 
secondly, what proportion of this difference is really necessary and 
legitimate ? Few who have not been compelled to go into this inquiry 
have an adequate notion of how great this difference is, or how smal} 
a part of it is genuinely inevitable. I have no intention of entan- 
gling myself in interminable controversy by venturing on positive 
assertions or precise figures. But a few suggestions may induce my 
readers to believe that I am not very wide of the mark when I ex- 
press my conviction that if we brought adequate information, 
sagacity, vigilance, and trouble to bear upon our proceedings, the 
average expenditure of many of our households might be reduced 25 
per cent. at least, without the loss of one single comfort worth retain- 
ing. Let any one ascertain from a farmer friend the price which he 
receives per carcase from the butcher he supplies, or from a Liverpoot 
merchant the price at which his cargoes of dead meat or live bullocks 
are sold on arrival from America, and compare it with the price the 
identical butcher or purveyor insists upon charging him for similar 
qualities of beef or mutton. Or let him, knowing—if a merchant or 
broker, knowing to his cost—that of late the tea, or the coffee, or the 
sugar he is in the habit of importing will only fetch in the market 
75 per cent. of its price two or three years ago, apply to his family 
grocer for something like a proportionate reduction in his quarterly 
bills, and see the curt refusal he will receive, as if the bare proposal 
was amazing. Or let any man accustomed to deal with an ordinary 
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West End tailor—not an especially extravagant or fashionable one— 
find himself obliged by press of losses to inquire what price he really 
need pay for a substantially equal suit furnished by one a little further 
east or a little less known, and then calculate the difference in his 
family expenditure the transfer of his custom in that one item will 
effect. Or, finally, let him take a little pains, and he will be surprised 
to find that a pair of boots for which he has been accustomed to pay 
35s. or 40s. in Mayfair without a murmur, can be obtained in quarters 
scarcely nearer Temple Bar, just as good, quite as lasting, and almost 
as seemly for 14s. or 21s., with perhaps no better assignable reason for 
the difference than that he may learn that the latter article is ‘ country- 
made.’ In a word, while the wholesale cost of many articles of general 
consumption has dropped 25 per cent., how few of us have been able 
to obtain a reduction of even 10 per cent. from our retail suppliers,— 
at least till it was made clear that the alternative was the transfer of 
our custom to ‘the Stores.’ In conclusion, has not the conviction 
been gradually forced upon most careful housekeepers dealing with 
inexpansive incomes of 2,500/. a year or under, that—what with 
illicit connivance between their servants and their tradespeople in the 
form of ‘tips,’ and laxity as to weight and quantities, and foregoing 
the righteous claims of ready money, and paying for the non- 
payment of slippery fellow-customers, to say nothing of their own 
idleness and lack of vigilance—they have been in the habit undeniably 
of simply wasting, through one channel or another, nearly one-fourth 
of their annual expenditure,—which in future they will be resolute 
to save ? 

Inevitably, in the course of a change from an unhealthy to a tho- 
roughly sound system of dealing between man and man—as in all 
analogous improvements since our complicated social arrangements 
grew up—some parties will suffer and find the ground cut from them. 
Ali that can be confidently asserted is that they cannot mend matters 
by opposing what is at once irresistible, righteous, and for the good 
of the mass of the community. Unquestionably many retail dealers 
will have to abandon a business which they have rarely found a satis- 
factory or highly profitable one, or one possible to carry on without re- 
sorting to practices more or less questionable. Many more will be 
driven to change from an unsound and unsafe system to a sound and 
safe one. Many who are now competitors will find it their interest to 
be associates instead. Still, numbers of the weaker, and least qualified, 
and least wanted, will be edged out; but few probably or none whom 
it is the interest of the community to preserve ;—and these will ere 
long, we may be pretty certain, be absorbed into other avocations. 


W. R. Gree. 
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THERE is, it will be allowed, much discouragement among artists who 
claim not only to satisfy but to lead the world. The reaction 
towards artificial earnestness has left us wearily ready for return to 
the powdered and patched enlightenment of the Georgian era. But 
the belief in necessary progress, which is in the very air we breathe, 
drives imaginative persons to strange attempts at originality. Scep- 
tical of the doings of men and women of medizval times, some of our 
rising artists in romance seek in pre-Christian models for the nobler 
expressions of hnman feeling. Scandinavian or Greek myths are 
searched for examples of faith and love, and possibly another genera- 
tion may find on Babylonian cylinders or in cuneiform inscriptions 
those tales of heroic passion and aspiration which may cause corre- 
sponding chords of emotion to vibrate within our nineteenth-century 
selves. Efforts have been made to worship beauty in the objects that 
science, physical or social, has made interesting, but the delight in 
‘casuals,’ the joy of Browns and Joneses, are not altogether satisfactory ; 
the loves of the rotifers, or the wars of our arboreal ancestors, are not 
possible subjects for art. Yet we trust we are not inferior to those 
who knew how to welcome Cimabue’s Madonna to the joyous suburb, 
or to those who formed Chaucer’s ‘ world of fair ladies’ and their 
courtiers—not inferior to the great souls whose portraits fill Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, to the accomplished society of the Renaissance, or to 
the Elizabethan worthies. Surely we still recognise the majesty of 
passion. Notwithstanding the Philistine withies, Samson feels that 
he may yet be stirred by the same noble rage and lifted to the same 
heights of being as heretofore. The compromises of the ‘age of 
reason,’ the gushing reaction that followed, and the discouragement of 
the actual epoch have not quenched our human sympathy with human 
emotion. It is true that the emotional part of us has been for long 
less cultivated than the intellectual faculties. In the Western revolt 
against medizval order, love and pity have run to seed. Heroic 
standards once recognised throughout Christendom have been dis- 
credited, and in the decline of religious culture there has been less 
systematic education of the will and the feelings. Whatever the 
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increase of social decency, the tone of men and women in all that 
concerns passion and emotion has been lowered. Vaguely disliking 
certain bugbears of the past, those who appeal in literature to our 
instinctive admiration for heroic feeling no longer choose themes of 
love and faith within the Christian cycle. Fortunately the personal 
life of Shakespeare has been veiled, so that English men and women 
have drunk freely of the fountain of passion in his plays without 
alarm at their profound Catholicism. It would be hard to over- 
estimate the social service done to the English nation by the large 
emotion of Juliet and Othello, of Macbeth and Lear. We are 
practically shut out from Dante’s white-lighted universe and from 
the world of the greater mystics. We only dare to nibble nervously 
at the Imitation, and we altogether distrust the methods of 
emotional culture actually used by the great Christian Church. 
Without the Bible and without Shakespeare we should have no 
higher examples of human passion than Milton’s Adam and Eve, the 
Roxanas of the Restoration, powdered persons of the reasonable 
century, bandits of the Regency, and since then fine ladies and 
gentlemen masquerading in antique dress or lecturing in the newest 
jargon on the science of the feelings. It is one of many reproaches 
to the sects which date from the sixteenth century that they neglect 
the due culture of emotion, for great religions have always taught the 
uses of noble passion in furthering human advance. 

The periods marked by lukewarm faith and piety seem also 
marked in everyday life, and in the literary pictures of everyday 
life, by a corresponding flatness of tone in conduct. Periods of 
religious revival seem coincident with intense expression of all emotion. 
Without the ardours of the thirteenth century we should hardly have 
had those glimpses of love’s ‘rare universe’ given us by Dante. 
Without the religious throb of which Lollardism was the reverse 
action, would Chaucer have struck so high a note in his descriptions 
of noble passion and ‘ very perfect’ gentle life ? 

Contemporary with St. Theresa and St. Ignatius the genius of 
Shakespeare wrought the spirit of his time into those typical forms 
of human passion which more than all its other productions give 
English literature its place in human affairs. 

The dignified heroes of Corneille and Racine, the true representa- 
tion of society given by Moliére, synchronise with the reasonable 
saintliness of Francis de Sales and Vincent de Paul. And as the 
religious control of conduct was, by political or by scandalous causes, 
weakened, whether in Catholic or in Protestant States, it seems as if the 
power for good of noble passion has been correspondingly lessened. 
Metaphysical and ethical conundrums, microscopic description, the 
clash of wordy wit occupy popular literature in epochs of religious 
ebb, and the emotions decline until they are both in fact and in por- 
traya] but animal instincts. 
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And without passionate emotion of the nobler sort man would 
lose even the clipped wings by which he sometimes flies a length 
higher and further than his fellows. He would lose the sense of 
possible powers now rudimentary and glimpses of being beyond 
present, limitations ; and he would lose the hope of that adequate life 
to which we look with dim longing eyes, and which in moments of 
noble passion seems already ours. 

All founders of great religions have recognised the large part 
that emotion should play in the conduct of life. The right treat- 
ment of the emotions by any Church is a mark of its authority 
more immediately satisfactory than any elaboration of dogma. Their 
due culture, not less than their due restraint, is the glory of the 
Christian Church. And probably it alone has dared to enfranchise 
the noblest of the passions and to suffer the fires of the heart to mount 
high as they will till they blend with the white fire of central life. 
The Christian Church does much towards human advance by her 
acknowledgment that the higher use of passion can alone prevent its 
misuse. 

The solemn prayer used in the central Christian devotion of the 
mass at the oblation of the Eucharistic elements is an example of 
that recognition of the dignity of human nature in all its complexity 
to which the whole Christian revelation bears witness, a recognition 
so generously inclusive that every form of human life falls within it. 

It is then among the most highly trained children of the Catholic 
Church that we should reasonably look for the fullest development of 
human nature as a whole, and for the best example of that balanced 
culture which does not neglect the emotional part of us for the 
greater glory of the intellect, nor deny to the passions their part in 
the evolution of humanity, however carefully the will be educated for 
their due control. And if we can but get rid of Protestant terrors we 
may find that poets and romancers who would stir men’s hearts by 
tales of heroic emotion need not seek for their personages among 
dim shadows of pagan myths, except indeed to escape from the actual 
pressure of failing sects into regions where the masked Christ may 
walk unquestioned and be adored by other names. 

Since Shakespeare and some of his lesser contemporaries dared to 
paint passion with a full brush, love has been denied its due place in 
English literature, though our best artists and poets have now and 
then hinted, rather than proclaimed, its nobler uses towards the true 
progress of our race. , 

At the same time the apologetic attitude and defiant conservatism 
almost perforce assumed by an attacked society possibly checked for 
a time within the Church the free development of feeling. Education 
of the emotions was less urgently needful than the defence of dogma 
and the arts of government. But Christianity cannot long be content 
to be merely apologetic and conservative. If the mediseval types of 
Vor. V.—No 27. 3K 
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heroic action have disappeared, the Creator of them is a present and 
living force, and, as the hampering ties of former systems are loosed, 
we may expect to see revived the active forces of human emotion in 
their noblest forms. Again representative men may know the rap- 
ture of sacrifice, and perceive that death is an acceptable link in the 
chain of life. Glimpses will again be credibly reported of that 
supreme good which encompasses evil as the calm of space encompasses 
the storms of our atmosphere. 

At epochs when the tide of human advance has been at the ebb, 
the absence of emotion, the affectation of dispassionateness have been 
taken as proofs of strength ; but the wave returns and lifts men once 
again to the higher levels of the race, and the strongest, because they 
are the strongest, join hands with tears under stress of some generous 
impulse, some pain of evolution, some delight of attainment, some 
sense of beauty, or some just repugnance. 

Most persons of advanced thought wili allow that as guardian of 
conduct, as mistress and guide of the emotions towards nobler life, 
the great Christian Church couid be ill spared from the world, if it is 
to remain a civilised world. If beauty have its use—and what 
biologist would deny it ?—how could we spare the goodly blossoms 
borne by the Roman stem? A chief element in beauty is its 
expression of pure passion, and when has passion found fuller expres- 
sion than in the work most saturated with Catholic spirit ? Thousands 
within the Church have made and make of their lives a ‘ perfumed 
altar flame’ fed by love; and if it seem long since the authors of the 
Vita Nuova and the Imitation vindicated the Church’s claim to be 
the mother of intensely passionate poetry, the exigencies of her 
defensive attitude must be considered. 

The revolutionary outbreak of the last ninety years set hearts 
beating, and if the nether fires of hate and lust broke forth, there 
was within the Catholic Church a revival of noble emotion, while, true 
to her tradition, its purest examples are found where the deluge swept 
by most fiercely. 

In a time when the value of family ties is questioned, when intel- 
lectual distinction is vulgarised to general knowledge, when the 
struggle for luxurious existence, and the egotism of discouragement 
have most obscured them, the noble outlines of conjugal union, and 
the record of a family in which intellectual genius polished by society 
gave due expression to ardent passion, are of special value. A 
memoir in which courtship, marriage, and death are portrayed with 
entire nobleness, is an impressive gift to European society. We live 
in a pelting shower of romances, rhymes, and realism, and now and 
then there is in its confused noise a note of true emotion ; but unless 
the music made be according to the divine science, it will be to 
Christian passion but as a passing sound to a symphony by one of the 
great masters of harmony. ; 
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The writer of this article is bold to say that such a symphony of 
noble emotion nobly presented has been, in this latter half of our 
century, given to those who have ears to hear. 

There are in England singularly few readers of the better 
French literature, but those who are familiar with it can hardly have 
failed to meet a book published in 1864, when the second Empire 
was in its full development, and which had for title Le Récit dune 
Sawr. 

It is now in a thirty-first edition, though it appeals to no literary 
fashion of the day, but it expresses many thoughts and responds to 
many desires of modern hearts. It has the beauty which is of all 
time, and treats of those issues of human life which are universal. 
There have been published lately several books of intimate and highly 
toned memoirs, both of English and French growth, for a note struck 
by a master hand, and in harmony with the thoughts of many, sets 
similar chords vibrating ; but Le Récit @une Sew. has the superiority 
of that ideal beauty to which, if men are not habitual dullards, they 
instinctively do homage. 

The prelude to this story of a family that knew how to live, and 
die, and conquer death, is joyous and bright as a morning of early 
summer. Earthly happiness seemed realised in May 1830 at the 
Palazzo Simonetti, then occupied by the French Ambassador, Comte 
de la Ferronnays, and his family. M. de la Ferronnays is acknow- 
ledged by those who knew him to have been a brilliant specimen of 
the brilliant class of Frenchmen who retained the chivalry and 
religious honour of the old kingdom, and added thereto the new 
energy of the young century. He had for many years represented 
France at St. Petersburg, and had gained the intimate friendship of 
both Alexander and Nicholas. Though one of Charles the Tenth’s 
trusted supporters, M. de la Ferronnays had kept aloof from some 
personages and measures of the French court, but he was, perhaps, 
the more respected. In 1828 he was given the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, but his health and his distaste for the ideas dominant just 
then made him gladly accept the Roman Embassy as a dignified 
retreat. He, his wife, and his family of three sons and four 
daughters were all together when the Récit begins, and in full posses- 
sion of all that high birth, rank, and brilliant worldly position could 
add to the happiness of family union. Madame de la Ferronnays 
was a daughter of Comte de Monsoreau, and a niece of that faithful 
Duchesse de Tourzel who had accompanied Louis the Sixteenth and 
Marie-Antoinette in their flight to Varennes, and, as governess of 
their children, had shared their captivity in the Temple. The Comte 
de la Ferronnays married Mademoiselle de Monsoreau in those years 
of the emigration when the power of Napoleon was at its height, 
and when the Royalists were most discouraged. The discomforts and 
disenchantments of their exile were extreme, but salutary for noble 
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natures. Madame de la Ferronnays has left an unpublished memoir 
of her and her husband’s experiences in England which it is to be 
hoped will be given to the world as an example of courage and of 
that humility which cannot be humiliated. But since the Restora- 
tion they had belonged to the higher diplomatic and ministerial 
world, and had acquired that best cosmopolitanism which is its 
characteristic. 

To M. de la Ferronnays’ eldest daughter, Pauline, the world owes 
the Récit as well as much other work which, by its qualities of style 
and its deep humanity, must rank with what has been done by the 
chiefs of emotional literature. Just twenty-one when her father was 
appointed ambassador at Rome, she had already seen much of the 
‘great world.’ Admitted as her parents were to intimacy with the 
Russian Imperial family, she had, child as she was, appreciated much 
of the light and shade of the St. Petersburg court. It was full at the 
time of the echoes of the most advanced European thought. The 
genius of Joseph de Maistre had there met in fair tourney the 
champions of encyclopedism. Probably it was chiefly owing to him 
that the intense conservatism of the Russian Church appeared too 
narrow for some of its nobler children, who, like Madame Swetchine, 
were driven to seek in a living authority for the balancing power that 
could adapt tradition to progress. The young De la Ferronnays, but 
chiefly Pauline (now Mrs. Craven), formed many ties among the 
Russians, and the Russian element is strong in the group to which 
Mrs. Craven has given its due place among the beautiful forms of the 
world. She has arranged the letters and memoranda left to her 
charge by her family with a skill that is hardly remembered in the 
interest they evoke. Yet no other living artist in words could have 
so well shaped her materials, or so perfectly told the story of family 
life entrusted to her, and which covers a period of eighteen years, 
from the brilliant spring of 1830, spent under an Italian sky and in 
the city of noble thoughts, until 1848, when Madame de la Ferron- 
nays at length laid down her crown of sorrow. 

It is a question how far domestic affairs and private letters should 
be made public. Unless they emit some ray of universally felt 
beauty, there is little excuse for exposure of souls. Yet where such 
beauty exists the record of its spiritual and intellectual loveliness is 
at least as valuable as any sculptured or painted representation of 
material form. In the latest of her psychological studies, the 
Memoir of Natalie Narischkin, Mrs. Craven expresses the purpose 
which underlies her whole work. 


La science étudie avec passion tous les mystéres de la nature ; elle contemple 
avec une juste attention et un intérét infini le développement des germes déposés 
au sein de la terre ; elle se perd dans l'étude des transformations diverses que peut 
subir la matiére. Combien il est étrange qu’é cété de ce monde extérieur, déja si 
beau et si rempli de mystéres, tant de savants négligent totalement cet autre 
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monde, non moins mystérieux, non moins digne d’étude a coup sir, dont les fruits 
apparaissent aussi au dehors, et surprennent ceux qui les contemplent. Fruits 
quils reconnaissent et quils admirent eux-mémes, car un savant méme incrédule 
(s'il n’est point, en outre, un homme corrompu) admet la beauté du dévouement 
sans bornes, de la pureté sans tache, de la charité sans limites. Mais ce sont la, 
dans le fait, des choses rares, il le sait mieux qu’un autre. II sait bien que 
Yégoisme, la sensualité et l’orgueil sont des tendances naturelles, et qui 
caractérisent tellement cette plante qu'il a sous les yeux, et qu'il nomme l’huma- 
nité, que c’est une sorte de phénoméne que de l’en trouver exempte. Mais si ce 
phénoméne se produit cependant ? S'ilse répéte? S'il se répéte au moyen des mémes 
lois? Ces lois, n’ont-elles rien d’intéressant 4 étudier? Cette humanité, n’est-ce 
point eux-mémes? N’en font-ils point partie? Et n’est-il pas inoui de consumer 
son temps et ses forces & se rendre compte, avec exactitude, de ce qui se produit 
dans le monde extérieur et d’ignorer profondément ce qui se passe dans ce 
monde intérieur, qui les touche si directement, et ow s’ils voulaient plonger dans 
le but de connaitre d’autres dimes, ils seraient conduits 4 faire de si merveilleuses 
découvertes dans la leur? Un grand écrivain a dit ‘qu'il fallait préter V’oreille 
aux sons que rendent les ames saintes, avec plus de respect qu’a la voix du génie.’ 
Combien est-il plus vrai encore de dire qu'il faudrait s’approcher avec plus de 
respect, d'attention et de curiosité, des mystéres que renferme le monde de la 
grice, que de tous ceux que contient le monde de la nature! 


An old-fashioned view of the matter! but as there can be no new 
fashions in ethics, it is well to be reminded that there exists scienti- 
fically a spiritual life—or one that we agree to call so—just as much 
as ina drop of dirty water there exists ‘a torment of innumerable 
tails,’ valuable to biologists, but not more valuable than the phe- 
nomena of emotion. 

And in Mrs. Craven’s work there is a revelation of beauty not less 
than of truth. She ministers to the wide-felt yearning for news of 
the ‘kingdom of God.’ That it can exist within men and women of 
the latest civilisation is proved by her as by no other writer of the 
century. The Holy Grail is still carried to and fro in the world, and 
Sir Galahad, Sir Perceval, and Sir Bors still are fed of it with great 
refreshment to their strength. The intense humanity Mrs. Craven 
does not fear to reveal reconciles us to the supernatural light in 
which the actors in her drama of life move, and indeed makes it seem 
more natural than any other. There is no divorce between matter 
and spirit in her work of reconciliation. The passionate ardours of 
human love, the tenderness of family ties, the very amusements and 
trifles of daily life become sacramental. Even in her last book, the 
life of a sister of charity who in youth had belonged to the De la 
Ferronnays’ group of friends, Mrs. Craven so sets forth the ardent 
affection, the sweet and faithful devotion of the nun to her friends 
and relations, rich and poor, that her readers must needs perceive that 
a true ‘vocation’ is a deepening and enlarging of all charities, and 
not a renunciation of any one worthy affection. 

The Récit dune Seur introduces us to a brilliant group, dis- 
tinetly ‘ worldly’ by circumstances, but in which beforelong spiritual 
forces are manifested, so that the commonplace events of such a life 
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become so many open windows through which heavenly horizons may 
be seen. 

Not many weeks after the Comte de la Ferronnays had established 
his family at Rome, the revolution of July put an end to his official 
career, and without official pay he was a poor man. Of their Breton 
possessions none remained to the loyal Ferrons de la Ferronnays but 
their Breton faith, courage, and keen intellect. The privations of the 
first emigration seemed imminent to the young people at least, who 
faced them with brave hearts. They had been educated for any lot, 
and poverty was but an old acquaintance, and but an item of that 
sacrifice for which all noble hearts have almost too great a craving. 
But the upset of July was very different from the crash of 89, and society 
did not let so charming and brilliant a family retire far out of its 
inner circle. M. de la Ferronnays’ health was not good, Italy was 
necessary for him, and they migrated to a house near Naples where 
they had at least splendid views if a poor lodging. Two of the sons 
started for active life, but the rest of the family spent a particularly 
cheerful and gay winter, gathering flowers in Lady Acton’s garden on 
the Chiaja to wear at their balls, and having lost nothing but what, 
to their happy temper and courage, seemed but superfluous wealth. 
Albert, M. de la Ferronnays’ second son, was the first to feel satiety of 
mere idle pleasure, and yet there was not wanting among them serious 
talk in presence of the beautiful world. ‘ We spoke often of God and 
the other life,’ Pauline writes, and no bond of family union was wanting 
to strengthen their hereditary qualities of ardent devotion and their 
quick receptiveness to spiritual impressions. Albert, however, was dis- 
satisfied with the pleasant life of Naples; he asked and obtained 
leave for a wanderjahr. 

He had the good fortune to make two friends who were represen- 
tatives of the Catholic revival, at that time in its fullvigour. M. Rio, 
who was then collecting materials for his Art Chrétien, M. de 
Montalembert, and Albert formed a triad in which the younger man 
—for Albert was but twenty—was to be the example of human love 
educated to all ends of noble passion by Christian faith and obedience, 
rather than restrained. M. Rio and M. de Montalembert were not 
behind him in their idealisation of life in its political and its esthetic 
aspects. 

To M. de Montalembert Albert confided the history of his love in 
letters that show the singular courage of passion which witnesses to its 
purity. Writing after his friend’s death in 1836 to his widow, Mont- 
alembert could justly say of some passages in Albert’s journal :— 


Vraiment ce sont de ces choses qui, si elles étaient dans un livre imprimé 
(comme disent les paysans), seraient dans la mémoire et dans |’admiration de tout 
le monde ; du moins c’est ce qui me semble. Je ne connais rien de plus beau dans 
René, ou dans aucun des chefs-d’ceuvre de la littérature du cceur. 

Je trouve quelque chose d’inexprimablement consolant, je dirai méme d’hono- 
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rable pour l’ame humaine a penser que de pareilles beautés sont sorties, tout 
simplement et & l’insu de tous, du coeur modeste et pur d’un jeune homme 
étranger 4 toute prétention littéraire, & toute pensée de publicité, ne songeant qu’a 
Dieu et & l'amour, et ne se doutant pas qu'il laissait 6chapper de sa plume des pages 
quauraient pu lui envier les plus beaux génies du monde. 

Je yous avoue que je ne connais rien de plus délicieux que cette invocation 
quil vous adresse le 26 aott 1832: ‘ N’est-ce pas, mon ange, je Vaime bien!’ . . 
Ce sont de ces cris du cceur qui surpassent tout, 4 mon avis; et & cdté de cela, des 
pensées qu’on est étonné de rencontrer dans un journal de jeune amoureux: ‘ Le 
monde si fatigant et qui n'a de grand a vous offrir que le vide.’ Encore une fois, et 
apart le tendre intérét que j’éprouve quand je pense que c’est mon ami et mon 
frére Albert qui a écrit ces choses, je me sens porté & remercier Dieu d’en avoir 
inspiré de si belles & un jeune homme qui n’est jamais sorti du cercle des affections 
de famille, et qui n’a jamais eu d’autres maitres que la religion et l’amour. 


Yet the expression of passion which so interested Montalembert, 
no mean judge of human romance, was only the bud of that leve 
which blossomed in the after years of marriage, and the more bril- 
liantly when the shadow of death fell on Albert. The object of it was 
entirely worthy of it. 

Alexandrine d’Alopeus was the only daughter of Count d’Alopeus, 
a Swede and Lutheran, but in the Russian diplomatic service, and, 
notwithstanding his Protestantism, in much favour with the Czar. 
He had been Minister at the Court of Berlin, and had many relations 
with Germany, having married Jeanne de Wenkstern, a lady of very 
ancient and noble family, and of remarkable beauty. Alexandrine 
was born in 1808. She was the Czar’s godchild, and had been 
baptised after the Greek rite of complete immersion, and became a 
petted child of the Russian Court, and officially attached to it after 
a time as maid of honour to the Empress. The D’Alopeus and De la 
Ferronnays families became close friends, and Pauline, the writer of 
these memoirs, a year younger than Alexandrine, naturally attached 
herself to a young companion akin to herself in charm and nobleness 
of character. The training and parentage of Alexandrine singularly 
fitted her for her part in the story which was to win so high a place 
among the world’s love tales. Besides the cosmopolitanism of her 
education and her resulting breadth of thought, she had rare love of 
truth, courage in its search, and an earnest appreciation of the higher 
ends of life. A prayer of hers written down on the occasion of her 
Lutheran confirmation, when she was but fifteen, strikes the keynote 
of her nature; she offered to God the ‘solemn renunciation of 
temporal happiness, if by the sacrifice she might attain a clear sight 
of truth.’ In after years God took her at her word, nor did she flinch 
from her engagement ; and, as all such faithful souls find, she reaped 
a harvest of joy, full in proportion to the tears with which its seed 
had been watered. 

When she first met Albert de la Ferronnays, after the interval of 
separate official duties which had interrupted the intercourse of her 
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family and his, Alexandrine was, though in mourning for her father, 
yet in the ful] tide of social success, and the charm of the Italian 
world was potent for her. Albert was with his friends Rio and 
Montalembert at Rome, when the beautiful Countess d’Alopeus and 
her daughter arrived there. Both he and they were, more or less, still 
in the ‘selva oscura’ of calamity, the half-light in which much 
becomes visible that is veiled by the full glare of prosperity. The 
De la Ferronnays were impoverished exiles, and Madame d’Alopeus 
had, in the same year as their official disaster, lost her husband. On 
the 17th of January, 1832, it chanced that Albert, probably so directed 
by his parents at Naples, called on their old friends of St. Petersburg 
at their apartment in Rome. Alexandrine was glad to see the brother 
of her friend Pauline. ‘Je ne l’ai pas trouvé beau,’ she writes of this 
first sight of him as a man, not having seen him since his boyhood, 
‘ quoiqu’il me semble avoir remarqué |’expression de ses yeux, et qu’il 
m’ait fait une impression agréable. Quant 4 lui, il m’a dit, depuis, 
que cette premiére vue avait décidé de son amour pour moi.’ 

The next entry in that most touching story which Alexandrine 
has left of her engagement and marriage is dated about three weeks 


later :— 


J’allai avec Mary M. entendre chanter les religieuses & la Trinité-du-Mont. 
J’y vis M. de la Ferronnays (comme j’appelais alors Albert) toujours & genoux. Il 
m’intéressait sans que je m’en rendisse compte, et surtout ‘je me sentais déja une 
singuliére confiance en lui, car en sortant de |’église, me trouvant prés de lui, je 
lui dis combien j’aurais youlu aussi me mettre & genoux comme lui, et que, si 
j/avais été avec ses sceurs, je Vaurai fait. ‘ Alors pourquoi ne le faites-vous pas tout 
de suite?’ me dit-il. ‘ Pourquoi ce respect humain?’ Cette hardiesse (car il me 
connaissait si peu) dans un homme de vingt ans me plut. Jamais un homme ne 
m’avait fait une représentation aussi sage. 


A fortnight later, Madame d’Alopeus and M. Rio walking a little 
apart in the gardens of the Villa Pamphili, Alexandrine and Albert 
were able to speak of some of the thoughts dearest to them, though 
in neither as yet defined. At the time M. de la Ferronnays was in 
anxious correspondence with M. Rio about what the brilliant man of 
the world feared was exaggerated mysticism in his son. But the 
‘folly of the Cross’ seemed the best love-making in Alexandrine’s 
eyes. ‘Nous causames, je crois, pendant une heure,’ she writes of her 
téte-d-téte in the Pamphili pleasance, ‘de religion, d’immortalité et 
de mort, qui serait douce, disions-nous, dans ces beaux jardins. Cette 
conversation si différente de toutes celles qui avaient fatigué mes 
oreilles dans le monde, cette conversation descendit au fond de mon 
coeur.’ 

Alexandrine’s longing for larger and more logical truth was, though 
perhaps hardly expressed by her, recognised by the young enthusiast. 
His love longed in turn to fulfil her aspirations, and the two souls 
led each other on—he, the man, as guide and master of knowledge; 
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she, the inspirer of his action, and the earthly mirror to him of the 
Supreme Love. 

He was younger than she in every way, yet-in all their relations, 
and when passion flamed highest in him, he was still consciously to 
both the one lord on earth for her, and the due subordination of 
womanly to manly nature, the harmonious setting of her ‘ perfect 
music’ to his ‘ noble words,’ the simple humanity of their love, make 
the story of it profitable to men and women of every class. In 
April, both Albert and the D’Alopeus family left Rome for Naples, 
and Alexandrine, to her delight, found there her friend Pauline, and 
made acquaintance with the younger De la Ferronnays, who had been 
but children when they were at St. Petersburg. The families quickly 
resumed their old intimacy, and the Comtesse d’Alopeus hired a villa 
on the Vomero, close to that in which the De la Ferronnays proposed 
to spend the summer. 


Albert’s devotion to Alexandrine could not but have been obvious 
to their parents, but he had no profession, and official career was 
closed to him. He could be hardly acceptable to Madame d’Alopeus, 
who, by her engagement to Prince Lapoukhyn, seemed about to enter 
on a yet more brilliant existence than that already possessed by her 
and her daughter. And the De la Ferronnays, on their side, felt that 
the sudden and almost overpowering passion of Albert required to be 
severely tested. Absence, and for a time loyal silence, were imposed 
on him, for the parents could hardly guess the moral strength of the 
lovers to shape their passion to noble ends. Meantime they had due 
courage to endure and to obey. 

The journals and letters written at the time and arranged by Mrs. 
Craven with such subtle simplicity, the ‘histoire’ written by Alex- 
andrine after Albert’s death, render faithfully the lights and shades 
that crossed their love. The ‘dusky strand of death’ inwoven in 
their bright Neapolitan life made ‘ love more dear.’ In moments of 
keenest emotion they ‘ yet dared to speak of God.’ Though Alex- 
andrine had not then, as afterwards, learned to be ‘ in love with death,’ 
Albert had already quoted St. Augustine, and felt that ‘all that can 
end is so short.’ He could write to his father when accused of 
exaggerated sentiments: ‘ Les hommes appellent romanesques ceux 
qui ne veulent vivre que de ce qui honore la vie, et l’exaltation ne 
leur parait qu’une fiévre dangereuse. Insensés! ils n’osent demander 
au ciel du bonheur: ils demandent 4 la terre des plaisirs, et le ciel et 
la terre les, déshéritent tous deux.’ 

His was a nature that was ever athirst for ‘ more love and fuller, , 
and that worshipped the ‘ unknown Eros’ with an intensity that only 
such ardent souls, gifted, if not with second sight, with second feeling 
of spiritual things, can attain. ‘ Lorsque je suis prés de voys,’ he writes, 
‘ce que j’éprouve me semble étre le présage d’une autre vie. Comment 
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des émotions de ce genre ne franchissent-elles pas la tombe? Oh! 
non, je ne crois pas qu’on puisse aimer avec innocence, avec pro- 
fondeur—je ne crois pas qu’on puisse vows aimer enfin sans étre 
pénétré de religion et d’immortalité.’ 

Death was to him 

A hope intense 
Of kisses close beyond conceit of sense. 

The shadow of ill health, as yet however unrecognised by his 
friends, had already dimmed the’singular brightness of his spirit ; and 
his sister, in giving the full details of his short life, has not feared to 
lay bare the weaknesses of his nature, as, for instance, his slightly 
morbid self-depreciation which hampered occasionally his action. 

While Mrs. Craven has not concealed his imperfections, Alex- 
andrine in‘her autobiography has been hard on her own; but the 
lapses of these passionate souls are the weakness of eager wings that 
will not be content to fly low. 

Through all their romance there is the medieval ingenuous 
egotism which comes of faith that men are rightly placed in life. 
They had none of the deep-seated discontent which is so large an 
element in the sufferings of modern souls. A cheerful confidence in 
God and His laws makes the personages of Le Récit natural. They 
have no‘ conceited dread of ‘ sentiment,’ and in their affectionate 
manners and enthusiastic letters there is much to recall the ways—as 
we reconstruct them—of thirteenth and fourteenth century person- 
ages. Their emotion is guided, not suppressed. Tears and happy 
laughter chase each other, and when death and disaster visit these 
quite human creatures, they are not ashamed, any more than Lancelot 
was or Dante, to ‘ grovel’ on the ground in anguish of sorrow. They 
could suffer with that earnest embrace of suffering which wrings from 
it its highest use. 

Not only Albert but his parents and sisters surprise us by their 
constant frank recognition of the Power that shaped their lives. We 
see in them how human life can be so brought into harmony with the 
laws of the universe, that the keenest pain of bereavement, the loss 
of fortune, the trials of sickness, indeed all manner of suffering except 
the suffering of remorse, can be frankly recognised as ‘very good.’ 
Sometimes misfortunes teach men to feel that there are further 
circles of law than those they had heretofore gauged, but love does 
not so often teach the perfect fitness of things. Albert, in the full 
strength of his passion, separated from Alexandrine, and in his filial 
loyalty refusing even to receive a letter from her, made,no discon- 
tented complaints. He wrote when ‘duty loved of love’ came 
between him and Alexandrine: ‘Ma part de félicité est plus que 
compléte, et le malheur aura beau faire; que m’importe! j’ai vécu et 
ma vie est & tout jamais embellie.’ 

Recognising in himself the seeds of disease when his friends did 
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not, the forethought of a future state gave to his affections somewhat 
of that conscious immortality which is desired by all lovers. No man 
without some gleams of this light of Paradise upon him could have 
so filled Alexandrine’s soul as Albert did, and indeed love of the more 
passionate sort will hardly thrive long where there is no sense of the 
‘dahin’ and no outlook through the doorway of death. 

There are many suggestions of this divine restlessness in Alexan- 
drine’s journal. As an instance that also illustrates the intense 
womanliness of her nature, she writes in September :-— 


Un de ces soirs, & Castellamare, nous étions ensemble au balcon a regarder le 
coucher du soleil dans la mer. Maman n’était pas méme dans la chambre. I] 
nous semblait étre seuls au monde avec Dieu. Albert suivait avec extase le soleil, 
et il dit: ‘Oh! si nous pouvions aller ot il va! On se sent si envie de le suivre, 
de voir un nouveau pays!’ Je suis sire qu’en ce moment il eit aimé mourivr. 
Jadmirais son enthousiasme, mais je n’en partageais qu'une faible partie; je 
pensais plus a lui, et lui, plus au ciel. J’admirais le ciel par lui, lui y allait tout 
seul. Oh! aprés des moments comme ceux-la, comme la soirée qui suivait me 
semblait sanctifiée! Avec quel délicieux et calme bonheur j’allai m’occuper de 
ma toilette, pour apparaitre ensuite un peu plus jolie aux yeux de celui qui me 
rendait meilleure. 


The influence of the man, though he was hardly more than a boy, is 
plainly seen, and it was gained in great measure by the strength of 
his convictions. 

Gradually the parents relaxed their prudent opposition, though a 
prospect of severe economy was before the young people. The habit 
of judging of life in its true proportions and from a high standpoint 
takes away exaggerated fear of poverty, though to the end M. de la 
Ferronnays felt almost as a personal reproach his helplessness to do 
more for his son. 

A greater impediment to their marriage was their difference of 
creed. While the Catholic was too confident in the attraction of his 
faith to press it unseasonably on his betrothed, the Protestant clung, 
with the loyalty noble hearts give to a weak cause, to her religion. 
She feared to wound her mother by any change, even while she 
confessed the superiority of the Catholic Church to any other. The 
contrasting weakness of a sectarian faith only supported by personal 
judgment with the faith which is shared in worldwide brotherhood is 
so illustrated in the story of Alexandrine’s slow conversion that a 
library of controversy might not be so convincing of the Church's 
mission as are these fragments of a love tale. The sincerity of her 
convictions, her intellectual distinction, her loyal affection, made any 
change of habitual thought and devotion difficult for her, but the day 
came in which she could no longer palter with her sense of truth. 

An attack of fever which was nearly fatal to Albert about sixteen 
months after his first meeting with Alexandrine shook the hearts of 
the parents into conditional consent to the marriage of the young 
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people. He was taken ill at Civita Vecchia, where he and his father 
had landed from the steamer which took the rest of the De la Ferron- 
nays family northwards. The letters of M. de la Ferronnays to his 
wife while Albert lay at the point of death and during his recovery 
are models of the cheerful energy, the tenderness and self-sacrifice 
which proved hereditary in his children. ‘Le malheur me réveille, 
he writes with the courage of his race. Alexandrine was with her 
mother at Rome, on their way to Stuttgard, when she heard of Albert's 
danger. She suffered with the keen pain of an imaginative nature, 
of which we get a glimpse as she describes how, when on her knees 
by the window of her room— 


les étoiles me semblaient menacgantes. Leur lumiére, qui m’avait toujours paru 
si bienfaisante, était devenue eflrayante pour moi; tout l’univers me paraissait 
terrible si Albert devait mourir. Une seule fois depuis dans ma vie, une seule 
autre nuit encore, la lune a produit sur moi le méme horrible effet que je 
décris ici. 

Je ne sais ce quien ce moment mon cceur ressentait, mais ma volonté et ma 
bouche disaient dans toutes mes ardentes priéres: ‘Mon Dieu! que ta volonté 
soit faite! ’ 


Albert recovered to apparently perfect health. Madame d’Alopeus 
aud her daughter went north, where all the powers adverse to her 
marriage bore painfully on Alexandrine. Her scrupulous honesty 


made her dread the influence of love and fancy in her wavering 
thoughts on religion. The Emperor Nicholas disliked French alliances 
for the members of his household, of whom she was one, and conver- 
sion to the Western Christianity was treated by him in her case, and 
in that of her friend Natalie Narischkin, as a sort of treason. 

That Albert had no career before him was so often urged that she 
exclaims in her journal of that summer: ‘ J’ai quelquefois une certaine 
curiosité de savoir s’il y aura des carriéres au ciel !’ 

With autumn, however, her mother’s return to Italy relieved her 
from some of her vexations. The marriage of Madame d’Alopeus 
with Prince Lapoukhyn took place in Florence on the 30th of 
October, 1833. Still the prospects of Albert’s and Alexandrine’s 
union seemed so clouded by extreme poverty that their parents could 
not encourage it, though M. de la Ferronnays could say with truth, 
‘Pour ceux-la on peut calculer 4 la rigueur sans rien accorder au 
luxe, ils sont si parfaitement raisonnables l’un et l’autre.’ Suspense 
at last made Alexandrine seriously ill, and though, before reaching 
Naples, Princess Lapoukhyn withdrew her opposition, it was not 
until she had had a glimpse of possible disaster, and that ‘the grave 
had like to’ have been her daughter’s ‘ wedding-bed.’ Almost at the 
same time as his marriage was secured to him, and the date of it 
fixed for the following Easter, Albert was helping his friend Monta- 
lembert to bear patiently the censure passed at Rome on M. de 
Lamennais, and on the prematurely liberal Avenir in which Monta- 
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lembert had written some of the most brilliant articles. One of 
Albert’s letters may be in part quoted, as an example of orthodox 
optimism :— 


Incompatibilité de la liberté avec la religion, me dis-tu: c’est-d-dire, division 
d’une méme ime. Est-ce possible? Oh! non, ce sont de vainesterreurs. Liberté 
veut dire la croix, et Dieu I’a plantée pour étre le foyer du genre humain. 
Regarde les progrés toujours croissants de cette liberté depuis sa descente du ciel. 
Elle a grandi, grandi, mais sa marche est lente, parce qu’elle veut la foi dans tous 
les coeurs. Ne la croyons donc morte parce qu'elle n’avance pas au gré de nos 
désirs. . . . Si tout est fini, d’ot vient donc cette sympathie immense entre tous 
les peuples ? d’ot vient ce besoin universel de vie, de religion ? 


The time immediately before marriage is seldom cloudless for 
those who can feel deeply. Already Alexandrine had noted in her 
diary that ‘ to slight griefs slight pleasures belong, to great happiness 
immense sorrow is matched.’ 

Separation from her mother and her old companions weighed on 
her, and the worse separation of her new beliefs from her hereditary 
ereed disturbed her. ‘Three deaths or one birth would work the 
change at once,’ she said one day to Pauline. The death of her 
mother or her husband, her own, or the birth of a child might have 
precipitated the crystals of her faith. The saddest of the four chances 
befell her. 

Meantime the last entry in that first part of the memoir of her 
happiness, which is entitled by Alexandrine Amour, is a prayer for 
God’s blessing, and the last in her book of quotations is St. Paul’s 
saying, ‘ Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let 
him give.’ 

The second phase of the love-story began with ten days’ unclouded 
delight, and in Albert’s and Alexandrine’s happiness that of their 
families seemed included. Pauline’s own marriage to Mr. Craven 
was at hand. She writes: ‘ Nous étions parvenus au point culminant 
du bonheur.’ ‘Que la vie est jolie!’ exclaimed her younger sister 
Eugénie; ‘que sera alors le ciel? La mort vaut done mieux que 
tout cela ?’ 

And, Death was quickening his pace towards them, though the 
shadow came with uncertain steps. 

Ten days after his marriage a slight blood-spitting betrayed a 
consumptive tendency in Albert. A change from the friendly 
terraces at Castellamare to Sorrento was the first prescription of the 
doctors. In September it was advised that he should pass the winter 
at Pisa, and the young couple established themselves there in a 
modest apartment on the Lungo d’Arno. 

A time of many trials was coming for them, that only the cheer- 
fulness of these well-poised natures could have made bright. Yet 
throughout the two years of their union the sunshine so gilds the 
edge of every cloud that we are more conscious of its splendour 
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than if it were in aclear sky. Meantime, entirely thrown among 
Catholics, Alexandrine’s loyalty to her absent mother’s faith intensi- 
fied her Protestantism, and Princess Lapoukhyn wrote that her 
daughter’s conversion ‘la clouerait dans le cerceuil.’ Albert felt 
strongly how dangerous are changes of creed ‘fondées sur des 
considérations humaines d’intérét oi méme de tendresse;’ and his 
wife writes of him at that epoch, ‘sa foi, sa piété m’inspiraient le 
plus grand respect, et jamais il n’avait l’air de vouloir m’attaquer.’ 
Montalembert joined them at Pisa, and learned to love Alexandrine 
as she deserved. It was a good time for the three friends, however 
harassing the regimen to which Albert was condemned. Monta- 
lembert was full of his royal saint Elizabeth, and eagerly gleaning 
materials for his future work on the monks of the West. He and 
his friends read together the early Franciscan poetry and the Divine 
Comedy, and sang old hymns he had brought from Germany, He 
took their letters to the post, bought their roasted chestnuts, and, as 
they could afford no man-servant, went their messages. 

Love grew day by day in the enchanted garden of their married 
life. The three hundred and seventy-nine admirers whom Monta- 
lembert had laughingly imputed to Mademoiselle d’Alopeus had not 
spoiled the simple homeliness of Madame Albert de la Ferronnays. 
By her economy there was found to be enough money saved for a 
summer excursion. The ‘dear dim beginnings of the year’ had 
stirred in Albert his usual longing for travel, and as soon as it was 
prudent for him he and his wife arranged to go by sea to Odessa, 
the nearest port to Prince Lapoukhyn’s splendid home, Korsen. 

The voyage to Naples, undertaken in March as a first stage, 
seemed good for him, and once again his heart beat to the rhythm 
of the beautiful nature around him. In a phrase he gives the key 
to many of the strange extremes which have characterised life in 
South Italy. ‘L’Italie est un parfum qui demande une Ame forte: 
encore finirait-elle par étre domptée si elle le respirait trop long- 
temps sans aller se retremper dans une charité plus active et plus 
austére.’ 

Of their two months’ voyage to Odessa, their life in port and at 
sea, and the ever-exciting contact of Western with Eastern habits, 
Alexandrine kept a record as bright as her own spirit, for she had 
not perceived that the shadows were lengthening for Albert. At 
Korsen a hemorrhage, which endangered his life, shook her confi- 
dence in the future. He quickly recovered his usual gaiety, but 
she had had a glimpse of widowhood. A long land journey by 
Vienna to Venice, haunted by doctors, brought them again to Italy. 
Albert keenly regretted turning away from France, where Monta- 
lembert was a leader in the Catholic revival; but it was forbidden to 
him, and there were hopes of benefit from the Venetian air. Of 
all countries Italy was most sympathetic to these cultured souls, 
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who possessed the full heritage of the best civilisation. ‘ J’aime ce 
pays, wrote Alexandrine seven years later, ‘ou le blé et la vigne 
semblent se presser de croitre pour servir au plus sacré des mystéres ; 
ce pays si doux 4 l’ame, si enchanteur aux yeux, qu’il me semble 
qu’en mourant on pourrait se dire, “Je vais voir bien mieux qu’en 
Italie ! 9 

Fresh from Russian influences, it was easier for Alexandrine to 
appreciate the balancing force of Catholic Christianity, which secures 
progress by the antagonisms of evolution and conservation. The 
continual fountain of revelation which vivifies the elder form of 
Christian law and faith is wanting in Russia, where probably, as a 
consequence, the old world of respectable custom is perpetually mined 
by extreme revolutionary doctrines. And even Alexandrine’s senti- 
mental Protestantism could not prevent her perceiving that the 
negations of the sixteenth century could no longer content the 
reformers of the nineteenth. She was so placed that she could 
appreciate the vitality under crushing attacks of Western Catholicity, 
and it was true then, though perhaps more conspicuously true now, 
that, as Albert wrote to Pauline that autumn, 1835, ‘ un descaractéres 
du temps oi nous sommes, c’est que des idées religieuses semblent 
découler de tous les autres.’ 

As the bonds of a common anxiety were tightened for them, the 
letters to and from the members of Albert’s family are more frequently 
interwoven in the story of his illness. The other-world light of his 
sister Eugénie’s character, like a star ‘a little trembling in the grey’ 
of the sad season, becomes more and more visible to her people 
until Albert declares her of the three friends, Pauline, Alexandrine, 
and herself, the most charming. 

Sadness, however, was not a characteristic of the little Venetian 
home, any more than it was of that of Pisa. Alexandrine’s orderli- 
ness, her good taste, and the high level of her nature, made economy 
pleasant. She writes to Montalembert: ‘Si vous saviez, cher Montal, 
comme je suis enfouie, corps et esprit, dans le ménage, cela vous ferait 
pitié et en méme temps vous ririez bien. II ne reste plus vestige de 
la poétique Alex, entourée comme elle est de provisions.’ There 
was all the more of the finest poetry in her life, and in the same 
letter she writes of reading the Koran, ‘ qui nous intéresse fort, puis 
du Byron, et du Venise en quantité.’ Fernand, Albert’s younger 
brother, joined them, and fresh charm fell on all their ‘ causeries si 
douces, si intimes, si gaies.’ 

But an expedition to the Lido went far towards extinguishing the 
flickering flame of Albert’s life. As they walked on the wet sands— 
mon pauvre Albert avait l’air d’un oiseau échappé de sa cage. Je suis revenue 
seule au gondole avec Albert—cette heure fat délicieuse, seuls, sur cette mer 


ravissante, feuilletant un livre que nous avait prété Putbus et en appliquant.les 
beaux passages & notre amour, et entre autres celui-ci qui nous charma: W’est-ce 
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pas souffrir que daimer pour une vie seulement ? N’as-tu pas senti le goiit des éternelles 
amours? Ah! l’un de nous devait bientét les connaitre, ces éternelles amours! 
Une seule inquisétude troublait cette hevre si heureuse pour moi. Albert en 
marchant s’était mouillé les pieds sur le sable humide du Lido ; cela me tourmentait. 
J’aurais voulu les sécher dans mes mains. 

A month’s severe relapse followed. ‘O Pauline!’ Alexandrine 
writes in the first letter for which she gave herself time, ‘comme les 
roses que je voyais dans l’avenir se sont changées en épines! Toutes 
mes fleurs sont séchées ou penchent la téte. Est-ce que la rosée d’un 
beau jour ne la leur fera jamais relever ?’ 

The dews of death revived the roses of her spiritual garden. For 
the day was come when Fernand with white lips told her the doctor’s 
verdict. No hope. “*‘ En sommes-nous 14? en sommes-nous vraiment 
1a?” m’écriai-je. Puisj’ajoutai presque 4l’instant: “A présent je suis 
catholique.” Et ces mots proférés, la fermeté, sinon le bonheur, 
rentra dans mon ame.’ It was from the darkest spot in her clouded 
heaven that light fell on her. On her knees she wrote to her mother 
of her coming widowhood and of her fast inflowing convictions. Was 
it because she knelt, that she could, while her earthly life which she 
had so passionately lived was shattered, write of the ‘si douce croy- 
ance’ she had found? The death of one we love isa great illuminator, 
and Alexandrine in the foreglow of the coming angel saw that 
‘lorsqu’on découvre quelque chose de plus vrai que ce qu’on a connu 
jusqu’alors, il est clair que cela devient un devoir de l’adopter.’ The 
sentimental barriers that had increased since her complete adoption 
by the De la Ferronnays family were cast down, and she no longer 
drew back from spiritual union with her husband for fear it should be 
too sweet a bribe to her judgment. 

Albert’s parents and sisters hurried to Venice on hearing of his 
relapse. From the letters and memoranda of the family during this 
their first bereavement there rises a perfume of the higher virtues. 
Hope, faith, and charity, not in these Christians mere moods, but 
actions of cultured will, abound in every page. A constant worship 
of sacrifice is the salient characteristic of the group. A pure oblation 
is perpetual for them, for they have in singular perfection the noblest 
instinct of redeemed humanity, the instinct which unites us to the 
victim of Calvary. Nothing is stranger to a reader outside the 
Temple than the obvious increase of happiness when such oblations 
of self are accepted. Each of these Great Hearts of Le Récit 
became strong to face and conquer the coming shadow, and even to 
see that it was cast by the greater light beyond the grave 

When his case was quite beyond cure, Albert was allowed to 
return to France, and by slow stages his people brought him to Paris. 
There the veteran Hahnemann was consulted, but he could make no 
change in the verdict. ‘During my sixty years of practice,’ he said, 
‘I have never seen a woman who so loved her husband.’ 

The day came when, having had all due instruction, Alexandrine 
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was admitted to Eucharistic communion with Albert. Dressed in 
white and wearing her bridal veil, the wife knelt by her husband’s 
bed. Mass was said at midnight, for it was hardly hoped that Albert 
would live beyond the night. The family were all assembled in 
strange stress of thought and feeling, but the sick man, calm and 
cheerful, looked hopefully on the bent heads of those around. His 
wife held his hand—‘ cette main,’ she writes, ‘si sacrée, que, dans le 
moment le plus saint de ma vie, je ne croyais pas manquer 4 Dieu 
en la tenant. Albert me la fit quitter en me disant: ‘ Va, va, sois 
toute 4 Dieu.”’ 

In the first ardours of their affection they had not shunned the 
divine presence, and now, together in the light of the divine love, they 
received their double viaticum—he for the journey of the grave, and 
she for the upward journey of widowed life. 

There can be affectation even in dying words, and unreality in 
the presence of the supreme reality ; yet by the conditions of Albert’s 
short life, and by the quality of the love borne to one another by him 
and his wife, this is a death that may well be studied by the psycho- 
logist. 

A group of notable Christians respectfully waited on it, and it was 
for the future good of many that Montalembert and the Abbé Gerbet 
had been there. ‘Who shall say how his friend’s death wrought on the 
brilliant statesman ? The keynote of all the letters and memorials 
written during the days between that first and last communion and 
Albert’s death is happiness. Sweetness and light are in all their 
hearts. Pauline, arriving in the serene air from the outer world, 
writes: ‘ Humainement parlant, on ne pouvait assister 4 un spectacle 
plus déchirant, et cependant limpression étrange dont je parle fut 
celle d’un bonheur auprés duquel celui de tous les heureux que j’allais 
retrouver en les quittant me parut une illusion.’ 

Alexandrine’s ‘ histoire’ ends here, but her journal, edited by Mrs. 
Craven with perfect appreciation of its value, is the link which unites 
in a chaplet the letters and papers of the relations and friends who 
were of one heart in their comprehension of Albert’s life. The 
second volume of Le Récit shows how Alexandrine like a strong 
swimmer breasted pain, and as the ‘vesture of decay’ dropped from 
her life, the seeds of immortality are more and more visible. Indeed, 
the family history is henceforth saturated with perfume of the other 
world, and all that is repulsive in death is transmuted to beauty. The 
existence of Alexandrine and her companions goes far to prove in the 
report of it the reasonableness of their faith. The sweet uses of their 
life commend themselves to all who really desire the best progress of 
humanity, while at the same time on these people there falls so 
obviously supernatural a light that we must needs ask seriously 
from whence it comes, and what is the vision of which the reflection is 
so bright. 

Vou. V.—No. 27. 3 L 
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When Death is the minister of reward rather than of punishment, 
all the aspects of life are transfigured, and if Death be greeted as a 
familiar friend the discords between fact and desire are all but healed, 
These bereaved Christians could be so ‘in love with him’ as to gain 
from him serene and even gay contentment. They drank from his 
cup, though it was in form a skull, and found in it the waters of the 


river of life. 
There is no need to remind our readers of how death is present in 
‘all the nobler literature of the world. The Récit puts our hand 
within the shadow hand, and teaches the uses of this reconciliation ; 
for in these memoirs is shown, perhaps more than in any other since 
St. Augustine’s autobiography, how human energy is developed and 
human progress is secured by a true perception of the place that 
death holds in the order of our life. 

Those who stood round Albert’s death-bed each in his or her 
several way illustrated the tonic value of the doctrine of immortality. 
His widow grew to be a type of that broad charity to rich and poor 
which is so sorely needed in our over-individualised world. Eugénie, 
who seems to have felt a special attraction towards her ‘ high-born 
kinsman,’ and who was early taken away by him, was a tender wife and 
devoted mother to sons who are now ‘ gospellers’ among the working 
men of France, as their mother would have loved to have them, 
Count Albert de Mun’s name becoming known even to English news- 
paper readers as the young officer who has done so much good work 
among the blouses. Of Pauline (Mrs. Craven) the time is not yet 
come to speak, but of those she reveals to us it were hard to say 
whether Alexandrine or Eugénie best illustrates the beauty of holiness 
and that religion which is the open blossom of the universal law, and 
the effect of which, as was nobly said in a former number of this Review. 
is ‘ to suffuse with a divine light relations and duties which before were 
simply personal and social.’ 

Of Eugénie’s journal, from which there are many extracts in Le 
Récit, Montalembert writes to M. Rio :— 


Tu sais que je suis assez versé depuis quelque temps dans la littérature 
ascétique, dans l'étude des saintes et belles pensées que l’amour de Dieu et du ciel 
a dictées aux fimes élues. Eh bien! je te déclare, la main sur la conscience, que 
jamais et nulle part, pas méme dans Suso, je n’ai lu quelque chose de plus admi- 
rable, de plus délicieux, de plus édifiant. 


There is something of a transfigured Juliet in the form sketched 
for us by Mrs. Craven when, eleven years after Albert’s death and but 
seven months before her own, Alexandrine, one July day in 1847, 
returning from her daily visit to Albert’s grave, opened her heart with 
special fulness to her friend and sister. 

En sortant (Mrs. Craven writes) d’un champ de blé et en arrivant sur la 


route qui méne au chiteau, je me retournai, et, regardant le ciel du cété ot le 
soleil se couchait dans une lueur si belle que ce triste site en était embelli, je dis, 
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‘Jaiie le soleil couchant!’ ‘Pas moi,’ dit Alexandrine ; ‘depuis mes malheurs 

(expression trés-rare dans sa bouche et dont je me souviens & cause de cela), 

depuis mes malheurs le coucher du soleil me fait un effet triste: il améne la nuit 

et je n’aime pas la nuit: j'aime le matin, j’aime le printemps: ce sont des choses 
qui me représentent la réalité de la vie éternelle. La nuit me représente les 
ténebres et le péché; le soir me fait penser que tout finit, et tout cela est triste: 
mais le matin et le printemps rappellent que tout se réveille et renait. O’est la ce 
que jaime.’ 

Nous continuimes ainsi notre chemin, et lorsque nous venions de passer la 
grille, elle me dit ces mots, en poursuivant un autre discours que nous avions 
entamé: ‘ Tiens, jette-toi donc dans la pensée que tout ce qui nous plait tant sur 
terre n’est absolument qu'une ombre, et que la vérité de tout cela est au ciel. 
Et aimer, aimer, aprés tout, n’est-ce pas, sur terre, ce quill y a de plusdoux? Je 
te demande s'il n’est pas facile de concevoir qu’aimer l’amour méme doit étre la 
perfection de cette douceur, et aimer Jésus-Christ, ce n'est pas autre chose, pourvu 
que nous sachions l’aimer absolument comme on aime sur terre. Je ne me 
serais jamais consolée, si je n’avais pas appris que cet amour-1a existe pour Dieu, 
et celui-la dure toujours.’ Je répondis a cela plusieurs choses, inutiles a rapporter, 
et nous arrivimes au banc qui est assez prés du chateau. I] y avait plusieurs 
personnes sur le perron; je la retins, et nous nous assimes sur le bane causant 
encore. Peu aprés, elle se leva pour aller cueillir une branche de jasmin le long 
du mur; elle me la donna, en en gardant un petit brin dans sa main, et resta 
debout devant moi, continuant la conversation. Je lui avais dit: ‘Tu es bien 
heureuse d’aimer Dieu comme cela!’ Elle me répondit (et ses paroles, son 
expression, son attitude, demeureront toujours gravées dans ma pensée): ‘Oh! 
Pauline, comment veux-tu que je n’aime pas Dieu? Comment veux-tu que je ne 
sois pas transportée quand je pense &lui? Comment veux-tu que j’aie & cela du 
mérite, méme celui de la foi, quand je pense au miracle qui a fait dans mon ame ; 
quand je sens qu’aprés avoir tant aimé et désiré le bonheur de la terre, l’avoir eu, 
Yavoir perdu et avoir été au comble du désespoir, j’ai aujourd’hui l’ame si trans- 
formée et si remplie de bonheur, que tout celui que j’ai connu ou imaginé n’est rien, 
rien du tout en comparaison ?’ 

Surprise de l’entendre parler ainsi, je lui dis: ‘ Mais si on remettait la, devant 
toi, la vie telle que tu l’avais révée avec Albert, et qu’on te la promit pour de 
longues années ?’ 

Elle répondit sans hésiter: ‘Je ne la reprendrais pas !’ 

Her passionate and resolute nature, athirst for truth, had found in 
suffering, and by due education of emotion, larger truths and broader 
sympathies than her intellect alone could have conceived. She could 
say, when her eyes had been opened by beneficent pain, with Madame 


Swetchine : ‘ La vie était belle et heureuse et de plus en plus heureuse, 
belle et intéressante.’ 

Her love for her husband had been a seed that, buried in his grave, 
now ‘filled the whole earth,’ so that all life, all circumstance seemed 
to her bright and full of cheer. ‘I weep my Albert gaily,’ she could 
say. In her correspondence, as she outgrew reverie and egotism, there 
was a frank courage in all good action anda great tenderness for those 
she loved. She wrote fast and briefly; for though calm, she was 
always in haste to finish what she had to do, In sight of the wealth 
and waste of Paris the passion of poverty seized her. She could not 
deny herself enough for her poor, even to being herself insufficiently 
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clothed and fed. There are a hundred anecdotes of her sweet neigh- 
bourliness at home and abroad. As she neared death her face became 
more and more radiantly happy. ‘ Est-il possible qu’on meure sj 
doucement ?’ she asked a friend with nearly her last breath. ‘ Je 
suis joyeuse, heureuse, je vais vers le ciel ; ce sera si joli de se retrou- 
ver tous.’ Her last written words were of tender farewell to her ‘liebe 
stisse Mama,’ for not one natural sympathy had been lessened by the 
growth in her of the larger charities. 

Madame de la Ferronnays survived but a year. ‘Oh!’ exclaims 
her daughter, ‘ toute la suavité de son Ame et de sa vie est devenue 
plus suave encore dans sa mort !’ 

These records of religious life and its relations to morality are 
welcomed by a larger number of readers in all classes and of all 
shades of belief than would be readily believed by those who incline 
to think religious influences well nigh exhausted. These memoirs of 
a family essentially of the actual world are a revelation of Him who 
is to many the unknown yet the desired God. 

That the De la Ferronnays family took high place in European 
society is almost a warrant that no fanaticism marred the aspirations 
of these ‘elect ladies’ and finished gentlemen. Religion was for 
them an entirely healthy outlet for the nobler emotions, and from 
their reliques we may see that as their piety grew so their sympathies 
were enlarged, while their widening culture strengthened and concen- 
trated their aims. 

When we remember the failure of some among the best painters 
of manners to draw that special product of Christian civilisation, a 
gentleman, we should acknowlege thankfully Mrs. Craven’s adequate 
presentment of our ideal, whether in her portraits from life or in her 
fictions. The fiascos of the best artists in romance, when they attempt to 
combine hero and gentleman, suggest that no Attic flavour ean replace 
the Christian salt in perfecting human nature to the point we mean. 

Caricature as he is, how we venerate Don Quixote, gentleman and 
believer! And of modern creations what Pelham or Waverley, what 
Duke of Omnium or Daniel Deronda satisfies our taste as does the 
exquisite Christian, Colonel Newcome? The rarity of gentlemen in 
French and German fiction seems in proportion to the rarity of: 
religious convictions among French and German novelwrights, while 
where they do exist, however indefinitely, as in George Sand, we find 
greater power to describe that particular product of the Christian 
world. 

Mrs. Craven has, in this as in other respects, justified the claim of 
her Church to be the mother of universal and noble art. And in a 
time when so many are eagerly seeking for the missing link between 
the human and the divine, and when Manichzism is busy among 
discouraged Christians, she has done good work by her brave recon- 
nection of the fullest life with ardent piety. She ‘takes up the whole 
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of love and utters it ’as it existed in her own family, and as she knows 
it exists wherever there are ardent natures. She tells us what it is to 
love ‘jusqu’d ne pouvoir aimer davantage sans mourir;’ she fears no 
height of emotion in her consciousness of God’s good will and power to 
guide His creatures ; and her latest novel, Le Mot de l’Enigme, is a 
noble vindication in romance of that liberty and developed power 
which man attains by faith. 

It was in the fit order of things that a Catholic trained by such 
experience as Mrs. Craven’s should have pointed above and beyond the 
controversies forced on her Church to that higher life the key of which, 
if held by any religion, is a principal title to our respect for it. 

In truth she has the gift of opportuneness. She knows how to 
charm modern ears and how to persuade persons of all tempers and 
various scepticisms by her sweet presentment of beautiful life. In 
her novels she delights all who are satiated by false realism when she 
lets them hear the very heart-beats of intensest emotion and sketches 
for them ‘ things lovely, things of good report.’ 

By stress of insight and sympathy with the pain and passion of her 
fellow-creatures, Mrs. Craven rises almost unawares to theological 
heights. At last here is a Christian writer of the ‘straitest sect,’ who 
yet has the enthusiasm of true civilisation. Recognising the dignity 
of life, she does not refuse to believe in its best evolution, and she has 
courage to point out the divine law and beauty in human emotion of 
the nobler sort. She is of her age in her recognition of what is fair in 
the physical universe, but she proves herself an artist of all ages in her 
subordination of material to intellectual and spiritual beauty. Since 
the Florentines of the fifteenth century, few, if any, have so rendered the 
charm of Italian landscape as she does in various passages of her 
novels; but, also like those Florentines and early Venetians, the land- 
scape is but the Paradise wherein dwell noble forms of men and 
women. 

M. C. Brsnop. 
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THE PROPOSED LOANS TO INDIA. 


In the February number of this Review I endeavoured to describe the 
financial condition of India, and I hope to be able in the following 
remarks to show the additional light which has been thrown on the 
present financial condition of that country by the Budget which has 
been lately introduced at Calcutta, and by the financial arrangements 
which it is proposed to carry out both in England and India during 
the present year. The simple announcement that an exceptionally 
large addition to the indebtedness of India is to be accompanied not 
by an increase, but by a remission of taxation, is sufficient to show 
the extreme gravity of the financial situation in India. During the 
current year it is proposed to raise a 4} per cent. loan of 3,500,0001.' 
in India; the Government have already announced their intention 
to introduce into the House of Commons a Bill which will authorise 
the Indian authorities to borrow 10,000,000/. in England; and 
2,000,000. is to be advanced, free of interest, by England to India, 
as a contribution towards the expenses of the Afghan war. It, 
therefore, appears that ina single year it is proposed either to borrow, 
or to take authority to borrow, no less a sum than 15,500,0001., 
an amount which represents more than one-tenth of the entire 
national debt of India. If it were possible to obtain additional 
revenue by fresh taxation, no one can suppose that the Indian Go- 
vernment would be so improvident as to sanction proposals which 
will cause such a large addition to be made to Indian indebtedness, 
without making any attempt to supply, by increased taxation, 


1 The amount of the loan to be raised in India is 5,000,000/., and not, as here 
represented, 3,500,0007. It appears, however, from the Budget statement for 1879- 
80, recently issued at Calcutta (see paragraph 268), that about 1,500,000/. of the 
5,000,000/. which it is proposed to borrow is ‘ needed to discharge, on the Ist of May 
next, the untransferred portion of the 54 per cent. loan,’ and, therefore, the ‘net 
amount thus called for is only 3,500,000/.’ I am so anxious not to overstate the 
financial exigencies of India, that I accept this conclusion, although it is important 
to bear in mind, as appears from the same paragraph of the Budget statement, that 
the necessity of raising a still larger loan to meet this year’s heavy deficit has only 
been avoided by resorting to the temporary expedient of providing 1,200,000/. ‘from 
the public balances.’ 
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a portion of the deficit which has to be met. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded that, in the opinion of the Indian Government, 
the extreme limit of taxation has now been reached in that country, 
and that, unless expenditure can be reduced, there is no margin from 
which to make any provision for such contingencies as war and 
famine, which we are officially told are certain to recur. Constant 
borrowing must consequently be regarded as the normal condition of 
Indian finance. 

Although it may be thought that nothing can exceed the serious- 
ness of the state of things thus disclosed, the outlook for the future 
becomes even much worse when it is seen that, in the midst of 
this embarrassment, the Indian Government are surrounded with 
influences that compel them to surrender a portion of the revenue, 
which they themselves admit is altogether inadequate to satisfy the 
demands now made upon it. The import duties on cotton goods are, 
during the present year, to be partly remitted, at a cost to the Indian 
revenue of about 150,000/., which next year will be increased to 
200,000/. No one for a moment will even pretend to say that, in 
the present state of Indian finance, the idea would have been enter- 
tained of remitting these duties if the finances of India were ad- 
ministered in the interest of that country alone. 

The partial remission of these duties has been defended on the 
ground that they are protective in their character, and that it is 
wrong for free-trade England to sanction, in any form, the continuance 
of a protective duty. It would, I believe, be not difficult to show 
that these duties are much less protective than is ordinarily supposed. 
It is important to bear in mind that in the Bombay mills, which are 
said to enjoy protection at the expense of Lancashire, the manu- 
facture is almost entirely confined to the coarser sorts of cotton goods, 
upon which, when imported, no duty is imposed. But even if it is 
admitted that the import duties on cotton goods are as protective as 
they are alleged to be by the representatives of the manufacturing 
interest in England, it would be necessary, in order to justify the 
repeal of these duties, to show either that India could spare the 
revenue which they yield, or that it could be obtained in some other 
less objectionable form. When it is remembered that not a single 
year passes without a most serious addition being made to the in- 
debtedness of India, it at once becomes evident that, as India has no 
surplus, she cannot surrender a single shilling of revenue without an 
equivalent amount being added to her debt. As long, therefore, as 
the state of Indian finance is such that she not only has no surplus, 
but has annually to borrow in order to make good a heavy deficit, it 
is impossible to justify any remission of taxation, unless the sacrifice 
of revenue which such a remission involves is to be compensated 
for from some other source. No one, so far as I am aware, has 
suggested new taxation, by which it would be practicable to obtain the 
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revenue which is yielded by these cotton duties. In considering 
questions of taxation nothing can be more unwise, than to conclude 
that that particular tax must be the best which is most in accord 
with the principles of economic science. ‘The tastes, the habits, and 
the wishes of the people on whom the tax is to be imposed ought to 
be most carefully considered, and I believe it will not be denied 
that of all the taxes which are levied in India, there are none to which 
the people of that country feel so little objection as the import 
duties on cotton goods. It is, moreover, particularly worthy of 
remark, that the repeal of these duties must certainly tend to create 
greater inequality in the incidence of taxation in India. It will be 
generally admitted that, owing to the difficulty of imposing taxes 
which reach the wealthy classes, an unduly large part of the revenue 
of India is contributed by those who are extremely poor. As the 
cotton duties are now almost entirely imposed on the finer sorts of 
goods, which are chiefly consumed by the rich, it is obvious that the 
repeal of these duties would reduce the amount of taxation paid by 
the wealthy, and would consequently still further increase the in- 
equality in the taxation borne by the poor. 

It is sometimes urged that the real objections to these duties 
are not adequately understood by the people of India, and that 
they fail to appreciate the loss that is caused to them by their con- 
tinuance. But precisely the same remark holds true with regard to 
every country in which a protectionist tariff is maintained. The 
people of Canada, for instance, appear to be altogether insensible to 
the injury which they are about to inflict upon themselves, by the 
more onerous protective duties with which they seem determined to 
fetter their commerce. But even if India could afford the sacrifice 
of revenue which is involved in the reduction of the cotton duties, it 
is of the first importance most carefully to inquire whether there are 
not other taxes in India which could with greater advantage be 
reduced. It is now universally acknowledged, that no circumstance 
connected with the financial condition of India is so serious as the 
increased burden which is imposed upon her through the loss by 
exchange. It need scarcely be remarked that, in order to bring 
about a more favourable state of exchange, it is necessary either to 
increase the remittances which other countries have to make to India, 
or to diminish the remittances which India has to make abroad. If 
her export trade should increase, there will be a larger amount to remit 
to India. There will consequently be a greater demand for bills on 
India, and the price of these bills will advance; in other words, the 
exchange will become more favourable. At the present time an 
export duty is levied on rice and some other articles of Indian pro- 
duce. If these export duties were repealed, the export trade of India 
might receive an important stimulus, and an influence would thus be 
brought into operation to diminish the loss by exchange which she 
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now has to bear. The policy which is now being pursued by the 
Indian Government will produce an exactly opposite result. The 
reduction of the cotton duties will increase the imports into India. 
The amount, therefore, which India will have to remit to other 
countries will be proportionately increased ; the demand for bills on 
India will consequently be diminished; and thus, at the very time 
when the loss by exchange is causing a most severe strain upon the 
finances of India, the Indian Government adopts a policy which not 
only involves a most indefensible sacrifice of revenue, but which 
directly tends to create a still more unfavourable exchange. 

Greatly as the remission of the cotton duties is, for the reasons 
just adduced, to be deprecated, there are other objections of a much 
more weighty kind to be urged against this needless sacrifice of 
revenue. The most prominent feature in the Indian Budget of last 
year was’ the formation of what was described as a famine fund. The 
present Finance Minister, Sir John Strachey, came to the conclusion, 
after a most careful and exhaustive review of the state of Indian 
finance, that, the ordinary revenue of that country being barely suffi- 
cient to meet its ordinary expenditure, there was no margin left from 
which any provision could be made for such contingencies as war and 
famine. During the past twelve years there have been four famines 
in India; and since 1873 the famine in Bengal and the recent 
famine in Southern India have entailed an expenditure of 16,000,0001. 
As there was no margin of surplus revenue from which this large 
expenditure could be provided, the money had to be obtained by 
borrowing, and the debt of India has been proportionately increased. 
In order to prevent the recurrence of such a state of things, it would 
obviously be necessary, in years in which there were no famines, to 
secure a surplus that would enable a fund to be formed, from which 
the money required for the relief of famine could be provided. After 
calculating the amount of famine expenditure during the period above 
mentioned, Sir John Strachey came to the conclusion that, in order to 
establish a fund adequate for the purposes intended, it would be 
necessary to obtain an additional revenue of about 1,500,000/. a year. 
In order to provide this extra revenue, a license tax of about 2 per 
cent. was imposed, and this tax was made to reach those who earned 
no more than four shillings aweek. New cesses were levied in Bengal 
and other parts of India; and although the salt tax was reduced in 
the parts of the country which paid these new cesses, an additional 
revenue was raised from salt, and the people of Madras and 
Bombay, who were just recovering from the effects of a most 
terrible famine, found the salt duty increased by no less than 40 per 
cent. It was so generally admitted that, in the present condition of 
India, nothing but the most extreme necessity could justify this new 
taxation, that the Government lost no opportunity of declaring that 
the money which was to be obtained from this new and exceptionally 
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burdensome taxation was to meet a national emergency, and that it 
should be scrupulously devoted to the relief of famine. Nothing 
could be more specific than the following declaration of the Viceroy :— 


The sole justification of the increased taxation which has just been imposed 
upon the people of India for the purpose of insuring their Empire against the worst 
calamities of future famine, so far as such an insurance can now be practically 
provided, is the pledge we have given that a sum not less than a million and a half 
sterling, which exceeds the amount of the additional contributions obtained from 
the people for this purpose, shall be annually applied to it. . . . We have pledged 
ourselves not to spend one rupee of the special resources thus created upon works 
of a different character. 


When the nature of the new taxation which was imposed upon 
the people of India is considered, a most ready assent must be given 
to the opinion thus expressed by the Viceroy, that the ‘sole justifi- 
cation’ for the taxation was to be found in the purpose to which it 
was to be applied. The trades license tax is an income tax in its 
most aggravated form, for it isan income tax from which every official 
and professional income is exempted. I doubt if the English people 
would consider the gravest emergency to justify the imposition of an 
income tax which would fall upon almost every artisan, and would 
leave untouched the entire official class, all the officers in the army, 
and all professional men. The salt duty had, before its recent in- 
crease, been one of the heaviest imposts ever levied on a first necessary 
of life. And yet the starving millions of Madras and Bombay, when 
they were scarcely able to raise their heads from the terrible affliction 
that had visited them, were told that the salt duty was to be increased 
by 40 per cent. Under these circumstances it can be readily under- 
stood how necessary the Viceroy deemed it to endeavour to allay dis- 
content, by giving the most distinct promises language could convey, 
that not ‘ one rupee’ of the money which was thus collected from the 
poorest of the Indian people should be devoted to any other purpose, 
than providing a fund which might relieve their future necessities. 
The new taxes have been collected, and not a shilling of the money 
which they yield has been devoted to the purposes to which they were 
pledged. A few months after the famine fund was called into nominal 
existence, the invasion of Afghanistan was undertaken, and the fund 
was absorbed in defraying the expenses of this ‘ military expedition.’ 
It will perhaps be said that the whole of the famine fund has not been 
devoted to this purpose, and that a portion of it is to be devoted to 
the partial remission of the cotton duties; for if these famine taxes 
had not been imposed, the Indian Government would not have thought 
that they could possibly spare the 200,000. which the reduction of 
these duties will cost the revenue of India. But whatever conclusion 
may be adopted as to the precise manner in which the money which 
was intended to create a famine fund has been spent, there can be no 
question that not a fraction of the new taxation which was imposed 
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for famine purposes has been devoted to this object. The pledge 
which was made to the Indian people has been alike broken, whether 
the money which they have been called upon to contribute has been 
expended for military purposes, or has been spent in enabling the 
Government in part to satisfy the demands which have been so per- 
sistently pressed upon them by the cotton-manufacturing interest in 
England. : 

It may not improbably happen that, in coming discussions on 
Indian finance, the famine fund will be referred to as if it still had an 
existence. Financial complexity has apparently for some people a 
strange fascination; and there are those who always seem to cling to 
the belief, that a considerable improvement can be effected in the 
finances both of a nation and of an individual by a dexterous arrange- 
ment of figures. Nothing can be more precise than the decla- 
rations which were made when the famine fund was established, 
that a part of the additional revenue yielded by the new taxation 
should be devoted to the reduction of debt. The reductions in 
the debt which would thus be effected in the years when there 
were no famines would, it was supposed, be equivalent to the 
addition that had to be made to the debt when famines had to 
be relieved ; and consequently, over a series of years, the relief of 
famine would involve no increase in the indebtedness of India. It is 
obvious that the whole of this arrangement at once falls to the ground, 
when, as is the case during the present year, although there is no 
famine, the necessities of the Indian Government are such that, in- 
stead of the debt of India being diminished, it is proposed toamake 
to that debt an unprecedentedly large addition. It may be urged 
that India, in the present state of her finances, cannot possibly do 
without the additional revenue which is obtained from the taxes 
imposed for the creation of a famine fund. But if this be so, then it 
is far better at once to recognise the fact that these new taxes have 
not been applied to the creation of a famine fund, but that they are 
required for the general purposes of the Indian Government; and 
amongst these purposes it is particularly to be noted that the one 
which is considered of most pressing urgency is to reduce the import 
duties on cotton goods. 

Although the amount of revenue which will be lost through the 
reduction of the cotton duties is comparatively small, yet it is almost 
impossible to over-estimate the importance of the principles involved 
in this particular financial measure. It at once suggests the inquiry, 
To what extent ought the interests of England to control the finances 
of India? Not only, as has been already shown, have the most posi- 
tive promises which the Viceroy made to the Indian people been 
disregarded, but I think it will scarcely be denied that a resolution 
which, at the instance of the Government, was unanimously passed 
by the House of Commons, has been entirely set aside. On the 10th 
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of July 1877 a motion was brought forward demanding the imme- 
diate repeal of the cotton duties. The Government resisted it, on the 
ground that India could not at that time afford such a sacrifice of 
revenue ; and the truth of this was so generally recognised that, 
without one dissentient voice, it was affirmed that the repeal of these 
duties should be postponed until the financial condition of India 
became more satisfactory. Is it possible to point to one single cir- 
cumstance, which would justify the conclusion that the finances of 
India are in a more satisfactory state now than they were two years 
since, and that India can now afford a sacrifice of revenue which she 
could not afford then? It is repeatedly said that the loss by ex- 
change has done far more than anything else to cause embarrassment 
to Indian finance. In 1877 the loss by exchange was estimated at 
about 1,676,482/.; during the present year it is calculated that 
India will lose by exchange 3,900,000/. In 1877 the amount added 
to the debt of India was 6,380,000/.; during the present year the 
Indian Government desires to borrow, or take authority to borrow, 
no less than 17,000,000. It is, however, needless to multiply 
examples to show that if in 1877 India could not afford to sacrifice 
any existing source of revenue, she is in a far worse position to afford 
such a sacrifice at the present time. On all sides opinions are now 
expressed about the state of Indian finance, which only a short time 
since would have been described as the idle forebodings of sensational 
alarmists. The following is a description of the Budget of the present 
year by one who certainly cannot be regarded as a prejudiced critic 
of the Indian Government :— 

The Indian press and the public continue to discuss the Financial Statement, 
and all classes, both European and native, show singular unanimity in condemning 
it, all sides describing it as the most melancholy, the most disheartening, and the 
most unstatesmanlike ever issued by the Government since the Budget system was 
introduced.? 


Although the opinion may be readily endorsed that nothing can 
be more unstatesmanlike, than to surrender revenue at the very time 
when an exceptionally large deficit has to be met by increased bor- 
rowing, yet I think it would be unfair to single out Sir John Strachey 
for special censure, and to assume that he, being Finance Minister, is 
solely responsible for the financial arrangements which he has had to 
propose. It is probably impossible for any one who is outside the 
Government properly to appreciate the difficulties with which the 
Finance Minister has had to contend. One of his predecessors in 
office not many years since bitterly complained of the ‘extent to 
which Indian finance was often sacrificed to the exigencies of English 
estimates ;’ and, if there were no occasion for official reserve, the pre- 
sent remission of the duties on cotton goods would not improbably be 
referred to as an example of the ‘extent to which Indian finance has 


? Times Calcutta correspondent, in the Times of the 24th of March 1879. 
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to be sacrificed to the exigencies of English’ politics. Not only, 
therefore, would it be unfair to concentrate all the blame for what is 
now proposed either upon Sir John Strachey or the authorities at 
Calcutta, but I think it would be unjust to hold the present Indian 
Government, whether at Calcutta or in London, solely responsible 
for the existing embarrassment in Indian finance. Some of the 
causes which have brought about embarrassment have no doubt been 
solely the creation of the present Government. They are alone 
responsible for the addition to the strength of the army, and the 
consequent increase in military expenditure, which are said to be 
rendered necessary by the attempt to secure a more ‘scientific’ 
frontier for our Indian empire. There are, however, many causes 
that have contributed to bring upon India her present financial 
difficulties, which came into operation long before the present Go- 
vernment took office. Thus it will be generally admitted that, in 
order to place the finances of India on a more satisfactory basis, it is 
above all things essential to reduce her present excessive military 
expenditure, which absorbs no less than 45 per cent. of her entire 
net revenue. Although this expenditure must be increased by the 
addition to the strength of the army to which reference has just 
been made, yet, in order to effect any important reduction in the 
cost of the Indian army, it will be necessary fundamentally to change 
the present military system, and to undo a great part of the work 
which was done when, under the auspices of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, and in spite of the remonstrances of every Indian states- 
man of experience, the army amalgamation scheme was carried out, 
and India was compulsorily made a partner in all the costly military 
arrangements of England. Next to military expenditure it will, I 
think, be acknowledged that there is no question which more ur- 
gently demands immediate attention, than the large outlay on public 
works which has been continued for many years in India. It cannot, 
however, be said that the present Government is more responsible 
than its predecessors for the policy, which has proved financially so 
disastrous, of borrowing large sums of money each year for the con- 
struction of public works, which, though called at one time ‘ repro- 
ductive,’ and at another time ‘ remunerative,’ seldom, as is now shown 
by official returns, repay even a small part of the interest on the 
capital expended. Then, again, the present unfavourable exchange 
is due to many causes, some of which at least are altogether beyond 
the control of the Indian Government. As already explained, an 
unfavourable exchange is a necessary accompaniment of a deprecia- 
tion in the value of silver ; and the present great depreciation in the 
value of silver is partly due to the discovery of new silver mines in 
the United States, to a falling off in the demand for silver con- 
sequent on a demonetisation of silver by Germany, and to the restric- 
tion of the silver coinage in those countries which have joined what 
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is known as the Latin Union. Although the present unfavourable 
state of the Indian exchange is no doubt in part to be attributed to 
the causes just mentioned, yet, as the rate of exchange is intimately 
connected with the amount which India has to remit to England, 
each addition to the home charges must make the exchange more 
unfavourable; and these home charges have been permitted to in- 
crease, not under one, but under successive Indian Governments. 

If for no other reason, I should think it particularly important 
fully to acknowledge that the present Government is not solely respon- 
sible for the existing condition of Indian finance, because I believe 
it is almost impossible to exaggerate the harm that may be done, 
if, in attempting to remedy the present state of things, the subject is 
approached in a spirit of political partisanship. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that when the financial condition of a country 
is such as that of India at the present time, it is impossible for her 
finances to be placed in a more satisfactory position unless a policy 
of rigorous retrenchment is carried out with the most persistent 
determination. Any government that is prepared to do this is 
certain to have to bear a load of unpopularity. Expenditure cannot 
be curtailed, salaries cannot be reduced, and unnecessary offices 
abolished, without producing a great amount of discontent, and 
without bringing into active operation the keen opposition of those 
who consider that they have a vested interest in the continuance of 
the present system. Far, therefore, from desiring in the slightest 
degree to add to the difficulties which have now to be encountered 
by those who are responsible for the finances of India, no effort 
should be spared to give every possible assistance to any ministry 
that is willing at once to frankly recognise the fact that India has 
hitherto been far too expensively governed, and that consequently it 
is necessary at all hazards to reduce expenditure by adopting a policy 
of the strictest economy. The financial proposals of the present year 
unfortunately afford scarcely any indication, that the extreme gravity 
of the present financial situation is adequately appreciated either by 
the Government at Calcutta or by the Secretary of State. With the 
single exception that there is to be a reduction of 1,000,000/. in the 
outlay on public works, it appears that no serious attempt is to be 
made to effect retrenchment in any other branch of expenditure. 
Enormous as have been the military charges during the last few years, 
there is only too much reason to fear that these charges are more 
likely to increase than to diminish. The Afghan war is estimated to 
cost 2,600,000/., and I believe those military and financial authorities, 
on whose judgment most reliance is to be placed, unanimously agree 
that this is far too low an estimate of cost. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that when this estimate was made it was assumed that 
the war was virtually concluded, and that our occupation of territory 
would be confined within, comparatively speaking, very narrow limits. 
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The Prime Minister on the 13th of February said: ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government have the satisfaction of feeling that the object of 
their interference in Afghanistan has been completely accomplished. 
..- We have secured the object for which the expedition was 
undertaken, and we have obtained that frontier which we hope and 
believe will render our Empire invulnerable.’ There seems little 
chance that this confident expectation will be realised. As long as 
active operations have to be undertaken, a heavy outlay must be in- 
curred, and, far from the war having been concluded, scarcely a day 
elapses without the news of some movement in the field, and of 
skirmishes more or less important. The negotiations with Yakoob 
Khan do not apparently promise so speedy a termination of the war 
as was expected ; for it is now stated that the Viceroy and his advisers 
consider it to be not improbable that, in order to bring Yakoob 
Khan to terms, it will be necessary, at least temporarily, to occupy 
Cabul. If such an onward movement is undertaken, it is obvious 
that all estimates of the cost of the war which were based on the 
calculation that peace was near at hand, and that our occupation of 
territory would, as was said by the Prime Minister in the speech 
already quoted, be confined to retaining possession of the ‘three 
highways which connect Afghanistan with India,’ will have to be 
entirely modified. An advance on Cabul might lead to a prolonga- 
tion of the war, and might involve an expenditure so large that, in 
order to defray it, a very considerable portion of the 15,500,000/., 
which the Indian Government propose to take authority to borrow 
during the present year, would have to be expended. It is therefore 
most important to bear in mind that, whatever may be the reasons 
which are put forward to justify the exceptionally large borrowing 
powers the Indian Government seek to obtain, almost the entire pro- 
ceeds of the loans which they desire to have authority to raise, may 
have to be devoted to meet the expenses of continued military opera- 
tions in Afghanistan. I desire, however, on the present occasion not 
to discuss the subject from this point of view, because I think it is 
very important carefully to consider the reasons which are adduced 
by the Government in support of their financial proposals, 

The reduction of the cotton duties having been already referred 
to, it will only be necessary to direct attention to the three different 
ways in which the Indian Government propose to borrow money 
during the present year. As already stated, a 4} per cent. loan of 
3,500,000/. is to be raised in India. Parliament is asked to give 
authority to the Indian Government to borrow 10,000,000/. in 
England, and 2,000,000/. is to be advanced, free of interest, by 
England to India, as a contribution towards the expenses of the 
Afghan war. Before the announcement was made that it was the 
intention of the Government to take authority to borrow the excep- 
tionally large amount of 10,000,000/. in England, it was supposed 
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that the entire borrowing operations of the year would be confined to 
raising a loan of 3,500,000/. in India. For some years past suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State have agreed that it is most important, 
both on political and financial grounds, not to increase the obligations 
of India in England. In a despatch to the Government of India, in 
which Lord Salisbury reviewed the Budget of 1874, he declared it to 
be indispensable that none but works which were likely to prove 
remunerative should be constructed from borrowed money, and he 
insisted, with the utmost emphasis, that the money required for their 
construction should be obtained by loans raised in India and not in 
England. No one questioned the soundness of this policy, for the 
fact was beginning to be recognised that from political considerations 
it was not prudent to be constantly adding to the obligations in- 
curred by India abroad. Upon financial grounds it was agreed to be 
equally important not to increase the Indian debt in England, 
because each addition to this debt, by increasing the amount which 
India had to remit to England, tended to produce a more unfavour- 
able rate of exchange. It is obvious that the principles which were 
thus to regulate the future financial administration of India have 
been completely set aside, when, in a single year, it is sought to 
obtain authority to borrow in England more than twice as much as it 
is proposed to borrow in India. So far as can be ascertained, the only 
reasons which are alleged in explanation of this departure from the 
policy which was so distinctly enunciated by Lord Salisbury, are that it 
may be found difficult to borrow in India the whole amount required ; 
and, secondly, that it is necessary to raise a large loan in England, in 
order that the Government may havea reserve to fall back upon, and so 
be enabled to withhold their bills from the market when the exchange 
is unfavourable. It will at once be seen that it is impossible for the 
Government to put forward the first of these pleas, without virtually 
endorsing all the most unfavourable opinions that have been ex- 
pressed with regard to the state of Indian finance. If it is difficult 
for the Government to borrow comparatively so small a sum as 
3,500,000/. from the people of India themselves, it is evident either 
that they are too poor to lend, or that they are unwilling to entrust 
their savings to the State. Again, it must be borne in mind that 
those who lend one year have probably so much less to lend the next 
year, and consequently, if it is now found difficult to borrow 3,500,000/. 
in India, there will be still greater difficulty in borrowing a similar 
amount hereafter. Unless, therefore, something is immediately done 
to place the finances of India on a sounder basis, the deficits which 
will have to be annually met must necessarily, in an increasing pro- 
portion, be made good by loans raised in England. At the present 
time there appears unfortunately little ground for hope that there 
will be any diminution in the amount of the Indian deficits, As 
already stated, it appears that no attempt is to be made to carry out 
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in any of the spending departments such a policy of rigorous economy 
as India urgently needs ; and, serious as is the loss which she now has 
to bear in consequence of an unfavourable exchange, I believe it can 
be shown that it is only too probable that the financial proposals 
which are now brought forward will, if they are carried out, exercise 
a very material influence in making the exchange even more un- 
favourable than it now is. If 10,000,000/. is borrowed in England, 
the financial position of India may no doubt for a time be made to 
wear a somewhat improved appearance. But the improvement will 
be just as unreal as if an embarrassed landowner, in order to meet his 
pressing obligations, raised another mortgage on his estate. It 
cannot be too persistently pressed on those who have to administer 
Indian finance, that each addition which is made to the debt of 
India in England must increase the amount which has to be trans- 
mitted, in the form of interest, from India to England. If, therefore, 
by devoting.the proceeds of a loan to meet the obligations of India in 
England, the amount of bills on India which the Secretary of State 
has to sell in London is diminished, the relief can only be temporary ; 
the loss by exchange is diminished this year only to be increased in 
future years. In defence of such a policy it is said, ‘something may 
happen. The Government at Calcutta seem to derive the greatest 
encouragement from the fact, that they have been informed that 
the Secretary of State and his council are taking the relative 
value of gold and silver into their consideration; and this is ap- 
parently regarded as such a hopeful omen for the future, that 
revenue is sacrificed at the very time when a great amount of 
additional indebtedness is being incurred. The relative value of 
gold and silver is determined by precisely the same laws as those 
which regulate the value of any other products. If, compared 
with gold, there is a large increase in the supply of silver, accom- 
panied by a considerable falling off in the demand, a Secretary 
of State is just as powerless to arrest a depreciation in the value of 
silver as he is to stop the flow of the tide. It has sometimes been 
suggested that an Act of Parliament should be passed to fix the 
relative value of gold and silver, by declaring that so many rupees 
should be always worth a sovereign. Such a proposal is not less 
unreasonable than it would be to enact that, whatever the seasons 
might be, whether the harvest was good or bad, a sack of wheat 
should always exchange for a ton of coal. Such tampering with 
values can produce no other result than, by creating confusion, and 
spreading a feeling of distrust, to aggravate the evils which it is 
sought to remedy. If silver becomes depreciated, there is only one 
way of restoring its value, and that is by acting either on the supply 
or the demand. In consequence of the large amount of silver, variously 
estimated at from 15,000,000/. to 20,000,000/., that has been accu- 
mulated in Germany since silver was demonetised in that country, 
Vor. V.—No. 27. 3M 
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the supply of silver which can now be brought into the market 
depends to a considerable extent upon the German Government. The 
influence, however, which can thus be exerted upon the supply of 
silver must be regarded as temporary and accidental. The supply of 
silver is determined by precisely the same natural laws as those which 
regulate the supply of any other similar commodity. If new and 
more productive mines are discovered, the supply of silver will increase, 
If, however, the value of silver becomes depreciated, the profit 
obtained from existing mines will diminish, and the supply will 
consequently decrease. 

It, therefore, appears that it would be alike unwise and futile to 
make any attempt to regulate the supply of silver. So far as the 
supply of silver depends upon the action of the German Government, 
we have, obviously, no power to exercise any control. Whatever may 
be our wishes on the subject, Germany will treat the disposal of her 
silver as a purely commercial transaction, and will bring her silver 
into the market at whatever time she thinks she will be able to sell 
it to the most advantage. It seems only too probable that the first 
effect of the policy which the Indian Government now seem anxious to 
carry out, may be to enable Germany to dispose of a large portion of 
her silver at a better price than she is now able to obtain. As already 
stated, if an Indian loan of 10,000,000l. is raised in England, the 
Government will be able for a time to withhold their council drafts 
from the market; the rate of exchange will improve, and the price 
of silver will advance. Germany will not be slow to take advantage 
of this advance; she will at once bring a large quantity of silver into 
the market; the price of silver will again fall; and the chief effect 
of the loan will have been to enable Germany to sell a portion of her 
silver on better terms, while India will be left to meet her increased 
obligations with the price of silver still further reduced, and the 
exchange made more unfavourable than before. 

Although, therefore, from the considerations just adduced, it 
appears to be of the first importance not to attempt artificially to 
regulate the supply of silver, yet much can undoubtedly be done by 
Government action to affect the demand for silver, and consequently 
to influence its value; and I believe it can be shown that the Indian 
Government can exert a special influence on the demand for silver. 
Allusion has already been made to the heavy duty, amounting in 
some instances to 10 per cent., that is imposed on so important an 
article of Indian export as rice. If the state of Indian finance per- 
mitted this duty to be repealed, the export trade of India might be 
considerably developed, and the extra amount which would be re- 
quired to pay for the additional quantity of produce exported would 
proportionally increase the demand for silver. But this is by no 
means the only way in which the demand for silver may be influenced 
by the action of the Indian Government. With regard to various 
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proposals which are from time to time brought forward to deal with 
the Indian currency, it may be remarked that they one and all labour 
under the fatal defect, that, instead of increasing, they would mate- 
rially diminish the demand for silver, and thus ultimately lower its 
value. It has, for instance, been suggested that a gold currency 
should take the place of silver in India, and that the amount of the 
silver coinage should be restricted. But if these measures were 
carried out, it is evident that one of the largest of the existing sources 
of demand for silver would be to a great extent closed, and silver 
might become indefinitely more depreciated in value than it is even 
at the present time. As previously explained, the chief cause of the 
falling-off in the Indian demand for silver arises from the curtailment 
of her export trade, and from the constant increase in the amount 
which India has annually to remit for payments in England. The 
only legitimate method, therefore, which can be adopted to increase 
her demand for silver is to stimulate her export trade, and to diminish 
the amount of the home charges. Unfortunately, the course which 
is now being taken by the Indian Government, instead of diminishing, 
will seriously augment these home charges. If sanction is given to 
the proposal to raise a loan of 10,000,000/. in England, provision will 
have to be made to pay the interest on this loan; an additional sum 
of at least 400,000/. a year will consequently have to be transmitted 
from India to England, and the demand for silver will be lessened by 
this amount. Again, the 2,000,000/. which during the present year 
is to be advanced by England to India to assist her in defraying the 
expenses of the Afghan war may give her some temporary relief, but 
the relief can only be temporary; it will add to her difficulties in the 
future, because, as the money advanced is to be repaid in seven equal 
annual instalments, India will, during each of the next seven years, in 
addition to the other home charges, have to transmit about 300,000/. 
Such an arrangement only affords another example of the many that 
may be given to show that at the present time the difficulties of In- 
dian finance, instead of being fairly faced, are merely being trifled 
with ; but it cannot be too distinctly stated that, however heavily 
and recklessly the future may be discounted, a day of reckoning must 
inevitably come. Unless all considerations of prudence are to be 
completely set aside, it is evident that as the excessive amount of the 
home charges is embarrassing Indian finance by causing the serious 
loss by exchange, the greatest care should be taken, not only that 
another shilling should not be added to these charges, but that 
effectual measures should at once be adopted to diminish their 
amount. 

It is often stated that the home charges do not admit of any im- 
portant reduction, because, to a great extent, they represent payments 
for liabilities which have already been incurred. Thus, it is said, the 
interest must be paid on money which has been borrowed, and faith 
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cannot be broken with those who are entitled to pensions. No one, of 
course, can be so unreasonable as to suggest that a policy of repudia- 
tion should be adopted, and that India should not meet the obliga- 
tions which have been incurred on her behalf. Such considerations 
as these, however, do not in the slightest degree affect the importance 
of preventing in the future that which has happened in the past, 
Nothing can more conclusively show the peril involved in adding to 
the debt of India, than the fact that the interest which she has 
annually to pay on the debt already incurred imposes on her a burden 
which she finds it difficult to bear. The pensions and allowances 
which she has undertaken to grant must of course be paid; but if 
these pensions and allowances throw upon her a charge altogether 
disproportionate to her resources, an irresistible argument is at once 
supplied in favour of a fundamental change inthe system. Taking 
the figures of the actual expenditure in 1876-77, the latest year for 
which they are available, it appears that no less an amount than 
2,800,000/. of the revenues of India has annually to be paid in England 
in pensions, and furlough, compassionate, and absentee allowances, 
The real significance of this drain upon the resources of a country 
will be understood, when it is remembered that her entire net or 
available revenue is less than 38,000,000/. The home charges for 
the army are constantly increasing. In December 1877 the present 
Finance Minister, Sir John Strachey, in bringing forward his 
financial measures for the creation of a famine fund, said: ‘I 
examined in some detail, in my minute laid before the Council on 
the 15th of March, the accounts of the army. I showed that it now costs 
upwards of 17,000,000/. a year ; that its cost has increased by upwards 
of 1,000,000/. since 1875-76; and that a large share of this in- 
crease is in the expenditure recorded in the Home Accounts.’ Sir 
John Strachey added: ‘I do not assert that the whole of the addi- 
tional expenditure on the army has not been incurred for excellent 
objects, or that it could have been avoided ; but that the Indian 
revenues are liable to have great charges thrown upon them without 
the Government of India being consulted, and almost without any 
power of remonstrance, is a fact the gravity of which can hardly be 
exaggerated.’ Serious as is the state of things thus disclosed, it is 
not difficult to understand how it has been brought about. Change 
after change is introduced into the organisation of the army, with- 
out a moment’s thought being given to the effect which will be pro- 
duced on Indian finance. A large part of the increase in the home 
military charges, to which reference has just been made, is no doubt 
to be attributed to the short-service system which has lately come 
into operation. As previously remarked, although short service may 
be an excellent arrangement for England, it was scarcely possible to 
have devised a more costly scheme of army organisation for India; 
and yet it appears from evidence given before a parliamentary com- 
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mittee by Sir Thomas Pears, late Secretary of the Military Depart- 
ment at the India Office, that there is no official record that the 
influence which would be exercised on the finances of India by the 
short-service system was ever considered by the English Government.® 

Although it may be fairly contended that, whatever reforms in 
administration are introduced, a considerable time must elapse before 
such great items of charge as those just referred to can be materially 
reduced, yet an important saving might at once be effected if the 
work of retrenchment were vigorously taken in hand. An examina- 
tion of the home charges will at once show that a year never elapses 
without various acts of extravagance being sanctioned. In some 
instances the amounts involved may be small, but it not unfrequently 
happens, that the want of due economy is most strikingly brought to 
light by some transaction in which the expenditure involved is not 
large. I might quote almost innumerable examples to show this. 
Looking over the latest accounts of the home charges, it will be found 
that India is charged 1,200. for the ‘ Passage and Outfit of a Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Governor-General.’ In the same year she 
is charged 2,450/. for the ‘ Passage and Outfit of the Bishops of Cal- 
eutta and Bombay and their Chaplains.’ But if any one requires to 
have brought home to him the lavishness with which the money of 
India is spent, it is only necessary to pay a visit to the India Office, 
and remember, as we pass along its spacious corridors, that that 
palatial building was erected by the Indian Government, and its 
costly establishment is maintained, at the expense and for the use of 
one of the poorest countries in the world. 

In thus directing attention to the great importance of reducing 
the home charges, it must not be supposed that this policy of re- 
trenchment ought alone to be carried out with regard to the expendi- 
ture of Indian revenues in England. I have, however, in a previous 
article, referred to the general costliness of Indian administration, 
and I have thought it important to make here special reference to 
the home charges, because the chief object which the Government 
seem anxious to obtain is a diminution of the loss by exchange, and 
there is, I believe, no hope that the exchange will become more 
favourable, unless the home charges are reduced. I trust it will not 
be thought that I underrate the difficulties which will have to be 
encountered, in carrying out a policy of rigid economy in the adminis- 
tration of Indian finance. Many who, until quite lately, always spoke 
of India as a country which could scarcely be administered on too 
liberal a scale, are now going to the opposite extreme, and express the 
most alarmist views as to her future financial position. In some of the 
leading English journals scarcely a week elapses, without reference 
being made to the hopeless embarrassment of the finances of India, 
and her future insolvency is alluded to as if it could not be averted. 
* See Report of East India Finance Committee, 1874, p. 53. 
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Although I do not share these desponding views, yet it must be 
evident that, unless something is promptly done, the financial condition 
of India will indeed soon become one of hopeless embarrassment. It 
is not more certain that a stone, if it is not checked in its fall, will 
gather increased momentum, than it is that the system, which has 
received its: greatest development during the present year, of per- 
petually adding to the indebtedness of India, will, if it is not arrested, 
soon burden her with charges which she will be powerless to meet. 
The simple truth cannot be too persistently insisted upon, that India, 
throughout every department, has of late years been far too expen- 
sively governed. Although great economies may be effected, the 
smallest saving should not be neglected, and to those who are re- 
sponsible for the management of Indian finance the fact should ever 
be present, that India is so poor that the waste of a shilling of her 
money may be of far more serious consequence than the waste of a 
pound of the money of England. 

As I have now considered three of the four financial proposals of 
the Indian Government for the present year, namely, the reduction of 
the cotton duties, the raising of 3,500,000/. in India, and the borrow- 
ing of 10,000,000/. in England, it only remains to say a few words on 
the last of the four proposals—the advance of 2,000,000/. by England 
to India, free of interest, as a contribution towards the expenses of 
the Afghan war. This advance may be regarded from two entirely 
distinct points of view. In the first place, it may be considered as a 
gift or a charitable offering; and, secondly, it may be looked on as a 
discharge of an obligation legally and equitably imposed on England 
to bear some share of the cost of the Afghan war. If no such obli- 
gation really rests on England, then this advance of 2,000,0001., with- 
out interest, is a gratuitous sacrifice on the part of England on behalf 
of India. It is scarcely necessary to remark that the consequences 
involved in the grant of such a subvention are most serious. The 
financial relations between England and India are at once placed on 
an entirely new footing. The Indian Government, by the acceptance 
of such an eleemosynary loan, virtually confess that the strain now put 
on the finances of India is more than she can bear, and that she is 
obliged to come to England for assistance. Not only is it an admission 
of financial exhaustion, but the granting of such assistance may pro- 
duce a most disastrous effect upon the future financial administration 
of India. If the idea is once permitted to spread that the Indian 
authorities, whenever they are pressed for money, can draw upon the 
English Exchequer, every guarantee for economy will be swept away, 
and an incalculable injury may be inflicted both upon England and 
upon India. It will, however, be probably said that the advance of 
this 2,000,000/. is not intended in any way as a gift, but that it must 
be solely regarded as a contribution, which India is legally bound to 
make, towards the expenses of the Afghan war. By the fifty-fifth 
section of the Government of India Act of 1858 it is distinctly pro- 
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vided, that when the Indian army is employed for imperial purposes 
beyond the frontiers of India the cost shall be borne by England, 
and when for Indian purposes the cost shall be borne by India. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the present war has been under- 
taken, in part at least, for imperial purposes, and, therefore, India 
cannot be legally called upon to bear its entire cost. It has, in fact, 
been most distinctly stated by the Prime Minister that the military 
expedition into Afghanistan was not simply an Indian war, but was 
undertaken for imperial purposes ; for, in a speech which he made in the 
House of Lordson the 10th of December, he said: ¢ This isnot a question 
of the Khyber Pass merely, and of some small cantonments at Dakka 
or at Jellalabad. It is a question which concerns the character and 
the influence of England in Europe.’ As no one would for a moment 
think of throwing upon India the entire cost of maintaining the 
influence and character of England in Europe, no other conclusion 
is possible, than that the advance of 2,000,000/., without interest, to 
India is intended to be England’s contribution towards the expense of 
an expedition which has been undertaken in the interest of the two 
countries. This being the case, it will be desirable to explain the 
exact share of the expense which will be borne by England and India 
respectively. As the 2,000,000/., which England can borrow at 3 per 
cent., is to be repaid by seven equal annual instalments, and as the 
first instalment will become due at the end of next year, the amount 
which England will contribute by foregoing the interest on the loan is 
somewhat less than 320,000/. This sum, therefore, represents the 
amount which England will pay towards the expense of an expedition 
which, it is officially stated, will cost 2,600,000/., and which, in the 
opinion of almost all independent military authorities, will greatly 
exceed this amount. But, assuming that the official estimate should 
prove strictly correct, it appears that India will pay 2,280,000/. and 
England 320,000/. India, therefore, will contribute more than seven 
pounds for every pound that is contributed by England. It is 
searcely credible that a proposal should have been brought forward 
which would lead to such a result. It is, perhaps, only fair to 
conclude that when the real nature of the scheme is understood it 
will be promptly abandoned. At any rate it is difficult to suppose 
that it will ever be sanctioned by Parliament. The English people, 
whatever may be their faults, have never been charged, even by their 
bitterest detractors, with meanness. But it is not easy to see how we 
can escape from such a charge, if, when an expedition has been under- 
taken, not simply in the interest of India, but to maintain the ‘in- 
fluence and character of England in Europe,’ we compel the Indian 
people, whether they wish it or not, surrounded as they are with 
poverty and financial embarrassment, to pay more than seven times 
as much as is contributed by all the wealth of England. 


Henry FAwcett. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Prorrssor Huxuey has kindly read, and aided the Compilers and the Editor with 
his advice upon, the following article.) 


Ir is not only to the geologist, to the physicist, and to the astronomer 
that speculations as to the probable nature of the interior of the 
earth are full of interest. So fascinating a subject appeals to a 
circle of inquirers far outside the pale of the special sciences. Every 
thoughtful man naturally feels curious to know something about the 
nature of the innermost parts of this earth on which we dwell. Is 
our globe a stony sphere, solid to its very core? Or is it made up 
of a hollow shell, with a mass of molten matter within? Or is there 
nothing but compressed gas inside the hollow sphere? Or, finally, is 
there a solid crust on the outside and a solid nucleus in the centre, 
separated from each other by an intermediate layer of liquid? Each 
of these views, in turn, has found its advocates; and each has been 
supported by arguments of more or less weight. As direct observation 
of the earth’s interior is manifestly impossible, except to a depth which 
is utterly insignificant in comparison with the magnitude of the earth, 
all reasoning on this subject must needs be based on evidence of an 
indirect kind. The arguments which have been advanced are drawn 
principally from the figure of the earth, from its mean density, from 
the increase of temperature which is observed on descending to ac- 
cessible depths, and especially from the widely occurring phenomena 
of vulcanicity. A noteworthy contribution to the subject from the 
volcanic side has recently been made by Herr Siemens, whose investi- 
gations will be found recorded in a paper recently published in the 
monthly reports of the Berlin Academy.' 

In seeking an explanation of the phenomena which he witnessed 
during a visit to Vesuvius last May, the author has been led to some 
general studies in vulcanology which have far more than local in- 
terest. At the time of his visit steam, or other vapour, was being 
ejected in explosive puffs from the cone in the centre of the great 
crater. Sharp explosions succeeded each other at tolerably regular 

1 ¢ Physikalisch-mechanische Betrachtungen, veranlasst durch eine Beobachtung 
der Thitigkeit der Vesuvs im Mai 1878.’ Monatsbericht der k. preussischen Ahademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1878, pp. 558-582. 
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intervals of two or three seconds, and gave rise to rotating rings 
which, widening as they rose into the air, formed a crown of vapour 
around the summit of the mountain. It is by no means easy to 
explain how such rapidly recurring explosions, with the accom- 
panying jets of steam, could be produced. Assuming that steam or 
gas may be suddenly generated at great depths, it might fairly be 
expected that its ejection would be accompanied by the outflow of 
much lava; and that after each explosion sufficient time must be 
given for the accumulation of fresh lava in the chimney of the vol- 
cano before the next expulsion could occur. It may be suggested, 
indeed, that as water at a very high temperature is dissociated into 
its components, the magma or molten rock beneath the voleano might 
contain an explosive mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases; then on 
any considerable diminution of pressure these gases would recombine 
and again form water. It is, however, highly improbable that, under 
the enormous pressure to which the magma must be subjected, any- 
thing like dissociation should occur ; for the author’s own experiments 
have shown that a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, when subjected 
to a very high pressure, will explode. Dismissing, then, the idea of 
dissociation, the author is driven to the conclusion that hydrogen 
gas, or it may be combustible compounds of hydrogen, rise from 
below, and, mingling with atmospheric oxygen, form an explosive 
mixture which is burnt in the upper part of the volcanic chimney. 
From the large quantity of steam generated by the explosions, it is 
probable that hydrogen is the principal combustible constituent of 
the gases, but it is not easy to decide whether the hydrogen exists in 
a free state, or combined with sulphur, carbon, and other elements. 
The presence of much sulphurous acid gas among the products 
renders it likely, however, that sulphuretted hydrogen is one of the 
burning gases. 

That water and perhaps hydrogen should be contained in the 
magma, whence the volcanic products arise, appears highly probable 
on the well-known nebular hypothesis. It is generally conceded 
that the nearest approach which has yet been made to a rational 
explanation of the formation of our earth is to be found in the bold 
hypothesis which was conceived by Kant and elaborated by Laplace. 
On this assumption the earth and all the other planetary bodies have 
resulted from the condensation of nebula. Thousands of these 
faintly luminous cloud-like bodies have been detected in the heavens, 
and the spectroscope has shown that some of them contain glowing 
hydrogen. On the condensation of a nebula, by attraction of its par- 
ticles, great heat would necessarily be developed. Chemical forces 
would then come into play during the contraction, and such com- 
pounds would be formed as were capable of existing under the given 
conditions of temperature and pressure. On increase of pressure by 
contraction, and on reduction of heat by radiatior, a quid magma 
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would eventually be formed. It is only from the outer portion of 
this molten mass, where the pressure is least, that the steam and 
other vapours and gases could directly escape ; while at great depths 
they would be retained, either dissolved in the liquid mass or inti- 
mately mingled with the magma. 

Against the assumption that hydrogen and other combustible 
gases have been retained in the magma, it will of course be objected 
that no hydrogen is found in our atmosphere; but that, on the con- 
trary, the existence of free oxygen shows that this latter element 
must have been in excess when the chemical compounds were in 
course of formation. It must be remembered, however, that the 
solar atmosphere contains a large proportion of hydrogen, and that 
enormous volumes of this gas exist in the red flames which are shot 
forth from the sun. The sun evidently represents the central portion 
of the nebula from which the solar system took birth; and the exis- 
tence of free hydrogen at the present time in this orb may suggest 
the former existence of an excess of this element throughout the 
entire system. Although oxygen now forms a large proportion of 
our atmosphere, this may not always have been the case. It is con- 
ceivable, indeed, that during the early stages of the earth’s history 
the oxygen may have existed wholly in a state of combination, and 
may have been set free as atmospheric oxygen at a later period. 
But we know too little about the influence of powerful pressure and 
intense temperature in modifying chemical attraction, to admit of 
profitable speculation on such a subject. 

By continued cooling of the molten globe, a separation of its com- 
ponents would probably occur, according to their relative weights. 
It is not to be supposed that the spheroid of igneous liquid would be 
homogeneous throughout ; indeed it is possible that different parts of 
the same nebula may vary in constitution. Those compounds which 
were specifically heavier would be attracted towards the interior of 
the viscous sphere, while the less dense substances might remain 
nearer to the outside; thus the acid silicates might be separated 
from, and float upon, the denser basic silicates. 

Whether the solidification would commence at the outside or at 
the centre of the refrigerating globe, is a point on which many a lance 
has been broken. Ifa mass of molten metal be allowed to cool, it is 
well known that a crust soon forms over the surface, while the interior 
may remain for some time in a liquid state: this is seen equally in 
casting a leaden bullet and in the largest foundry work. It has, there- 
fore, not unnaturally been argued that a crust would form on the sur- 
face of the cooling globe, and that the interior might remain in a 
molten condition even to the present day. It is necessary, however, 
to examine the arguments which have been advanced against this view. 

It is now thirty years since Professor James Thomson announced, 
on theoretical considerations, that if a body expand during solidifica- 
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tion, its melting point must be lowered by pressure. This sagacious 
inference was afterwards confirmed experimentally by his brother, 
now Sir William Thomson, who showed that the melting point of ice 
was lowered in the way suggested ; at the same time he pointed out 
that if the substance contracted during solidification its melting 
point ought to be raised—a prediction which was confirmed by the 
experiments of Professor Bunsen, of Heidelberg, and of the late Mr. 
Hopkins, of Cambridge, whose investigations extended to such sub- 
stances as wax and stearine, sulphur and spermaceti. From such 
experiments it has been concluded that our ordinary siliceous rocks 
would have their melting points elevated by increase of pressure; in 
other words, they would require more heat to keep them in a molten 
state, if they were subjected to great pressure in the interior of the 
earth, than if they were in a state of fusion at the surface. It is 
clear, therefore, that in such a case, pressure and heat directly oppose 
each other; the former tending to prevent and the latter tending to 
promote fusion. Whether the rocks be solid or liquid at a given 
depth must consequently depend on which of these two powers gains 
the ascendency. Supposing that the surface of the cooling globe were 
locally solidified, the solid portions might be again fused as they 
descended to regions of higher temperature, and the globe might 
thus be kept in a liquid condition until it became sufficiently viscous 
to prevent the subsidence of the solidified portions, when a solid 
crust would permanently form on the exterior, enclosing a fluid mass 
within. But if the solidified portions, as they sank in the molten 
mass, had their fusing point greatly raised by the increased pressure 
to which they were subjected in their deeper-seated position, then it 
is possible that they might retain their solid condition even at the 
very centre of the globe. In this event the process of solidification 
would begin at the centre, and gradually tend outwards, until a solid, 
or nearly solid, spheroid was ultimately produced. 

It will be observed that this discussion hinges on the question 
whether the molten rock would contract on solidification, and, if so, 
to what extent. Sir William Thomson based his calculations on the 
experiments of Bischof, which went to show that solid rocks are about 
20 per cent. denser than the same material in a molten state. Mr. 
Mallet’s experiments on blast-furnace slags show, however, that these 
silicates contract only to about 6 per cent. during solidification. 
Herr Siemens seeks to explain the difference between these results by 
an appeal to some interesting experiments conducted by his brother, 
Friedrich Siemens, at his bottle-glass works in Dresden. He found 
that if the glass be perfectly fused toa thin liquid and be then allowed 
to cool, it rapidly contracts until it acquires a plastic or viscous con- 
dition ; but on further cooling of this viscous material, the contraction 
is greatly diminished; and as the temperature continues to fall, the 
amount of contraction becomes less and less. In fact, at the very 
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moment of solidification, it is likely that a slight expansion occurs, 
It appears, therefore, that when such a liquid as a molten vitreous 
silicate acquires solidity, the greater part of the observed contraction 
occurs during the transition to the plastic state. Hence the author 
argues that Sir W. Thomson’s calculations based on Bischof’s experi- 
ments are inadmissible, and that they go to prove, not that the earth 
must in consequence of pressure be solid to its centre, but simply 
that the interior has become plastic or viscous. 

According to Sir W. Thomson’s views, volcanoes must be fed from 
local accumulations of lava, probably from pockets of liquefied or 
partially liquefied matter which exist here and there at varying 
depths beneath the surface. Herr Siemens insists on the mechanical 
difficulty of explaining how, under such conditions, the lava could be 
forced upwards to the surface. He also exposes the geological diffi- 
culty of accounting, on the hypothesis of a solid globe, for the formation 
of the many thousand feet of alternating sedimentary deposits which 
are spread over the surface of the earth. On these and on other 
grounds, the author is led to reject the assumption of a solid or 
nearly solid earth, and to fall back on the hypothesis of a liquid or a 
viscous mass enclosed in a crust of moderate thickness. To explain 
the ascent of lava from the interior of the earth to the crater of a 
volcano, it is assumed that the highly fusible alkaline and hydrous lavas 
have a density which is below that of the solid crust or of the viscous 
silicates with which they are associated. These lighter silicates find 
their way into narrow ramifying channels or other cavities in the 
earth’s crust ; and when communication is established between these 
cavities and the surface, a column of liquid lava is forced up the canal 
by hydrostatic pressure. The force with which the lava rises in the 
pipe will be much increased by the expulsion of steam and various 
gases which are associated with the molten material, and are released 
from this association by diminution of pressure. Whether the lava 
is poured out at the surface or not will depend on the quantity of 
molten matter which rises in the chimney, on its specific gravity, on 
the proportion of gas and of water which it contains, and especially on 
the altitude of the voleano. Many very lofty volcanoes eject no liquid 
lava, since hydrostatic equilibrium is secured before the column rises 
into the crater. On this principle, too, it may possibly be explained 
why most active volcanoes are situated either in or near to the sea. 

In concluding this paper Herr Siemens briefly refers to the neces- 
sity of making another assumption in order to explain, on the hypo- 
thesis of a liquid sphere with a comparatively thin crust, the great 
elevation of many continental areas and the gradual upheaval of large 
tracts of country at the present day. The difference in height between 
the plateau of Central Asia and the bottom of the Pacific Ocean is at 
least 12,000 métres, representing a difference of pressure on the 
magma of about one thousand atmospheres. In order to attain, under 
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such conditions, the requisite hydrostatic equilibrium, it seems neces- 
sary to assume a difference of density between the rocks which 
constitute the continents and those which form the floor of the ocean, 
the latter being, of course, the denser. It is possible, however, that 
the semi-fluid masses which occur below the solid crust have such a 
thickness and such a density as to compensate for this difference of 
pressure. Secular elevation would then follow as a local consequence 
of such difference. 

In connection with this subject it may be pointed out that in 
measuring the great Indian arc of the meridian, which stretches from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, it was found that the density of the 
rocks under and in the neighbourhood of the Himalayas is less than 
in the plains to the south. A mass of matter like that of a mountain 
will, of course, exert an attractive action upon the plumb-line, and 
will tend to pull it out of the perpendicular. Archdeacon Pratt 
calculated the extent of this deflection in the case of the Himalayas, 
but observation showed that the actual deviation was very much less 
than his computation; thus suggesting that the matter in these 
mountains, or in their neighbourhood, has a lower density than that 
of the rocks of the plains. It has also been found in geodesical 
surveys that gravity at coast-stations is generally greater than that at 
the corresponding continental stations. Indeed, Archdeacon Pratt 
remarks, in his Figure of the Earth, that ‘the density of the crust 
beneath the mountains must be less than that below the plains, and 
still less than that below the ocean-bed.’ 

It is also interesting to note that the Astronomer Royal, in de- 
livering a popular lecture last year at Cockermouth, expressed himself 
in similar terms: ‘If one might presume on such a point, I should 
say that the high parts of the earth are made of something light. 
The heavy dense parts are those covered by considerable quantities of 
water, and they have sunk deep into the centre of lava in which I 
conceive all things to be resting.’? In this lecture Sir George Airy 
adds the great weight of bis authority to the view that the centre of 
the earth is still, to a great extent, in a condition of igneous fluidity. 
‘I do think,’ he says, ‘ that a large proportion of the central part of 7 
the earth is fluid and hot, and I think that upon this there are resting iu 
divers classes of something like solid matter.’ 

From what has been advanced in the preceding pages it will have 
been gathered that the present tendency among most men of science 
seems in the direction of a return to the old-fashioned view according 
to which the earth has a moderately thin crust which rests on a \ 
spheroid of molten matter in a more or less viscous condition.® 





































? On the Probable Condition of the Interior of the Earth.’/ By Sir George Airy, / 
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* On this subject attention may be called to a valuable palper by the Rev. Osmond” 
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It is a great stride to descend from speculations on the nature of 
the interior of the earth to speculations on the molecular constitution 
of matter. But the remarkable researches which Mr. Crookes has 
recently submitted to the Royal Society deserve the earliest possible 
notice, since they open up a new field of scientific inquiry which has 
already led to unexpected results.‘ 

On the passage of a spark from an induction coil through a highly 
rarefied gas, such as that in a common vacuum tube, a dark space is 
observed around the negative pole. It would appear that the intense 
molecular vibration set up in the metal forming this pole excites a 
molecular disturbance in the surrounding medium, and in the case of 
a highly attenuated gas the area of disturbance may extend to a 
considerable distance from the electrified surface. By connecting an 
ingeniously constructed radiometer with the inductorium, in such a 
way as to make the moveable fly play the part of the negative pole, 
it was found that, on exhausting the vessel, the metallic faces of the 
vanes became enveloped in a halo of velvety violet light, while the 
opposite sides of the vanes remained obscure. As the pressure was 
reduced by continued exhaustion, the luminosity became separated 
from the metal by a dark space; and on continuing to exhaust, this 
dark space extended to the glass walls of the vessel, against which it 
appeared to become flattened, the rotation of the fly meanwhile being 
very rapid. 

In order to understand the principle on which Mr. Crookes seeks 
to explain these phenomena, it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
modern view of the constitution of gases known as the kinetic 
theory. According to this theory any given volume of gas contains * 
vast numbers of molecules, or material particles, moving in all 
directions with astounding rapidity, and therefore coming at every 
instant into contact with one another. Between successive en- 
counters the molecule is supposed to move in a rectilinear path; 
but as the collisions succeed each other with great rapidity, probably 
numbering millions in a second, the free path must, as a rule, be ex- 
cessively small. During rarefaction the number of particles in the 
given space is of course reduced, and therefore the chances of collision 
are lessened. At a very high degree of exhaustion, such as obtains 
in these vacuum-tubes, the space is so little crowded that the 
molecular encounters are comparatively few, and the mean free path 


is therefore larger. 


Fisher, ‘On the Inequalities of the Earth’s Surface as produced by Lateral Pressure 
upon the hypothesis of a Liquid Substratum,’ Cambridge Phil. Trans. vol. xii. 
part ii.; to Captain Dutton’s ‘Critical Observations on Theories of the Earth’s 
Physical Evolution,’ The Penn Monthly, Philadelphia, May and June, 1876; Geol, 
Mag. 1876, pp. 322, 370; and to a paper by the late Mr. David Forbes in the Geol, 
Mag., October 1867. 

* «On the Illumination of Lines of Molecular Pressure, and the Trajectory of 
Molecules.’ By William Crookes, F.R.8, &c. _ Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
vol, xxviii., No. 191, p, 103. 
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According to Mr. Crookes’s view, the electrified molecules of the 
residual medium in the tube rebound with great velocity from the 
negative pole, and in this way keep back the more slowly moving 
molecules which are advancing towards that pole. At the border of 
the dark space collisions occur, and the arrest of velocity gives rise 
to luminous effects. It is obvious, therefore, that the thickness of 
the dark space around the pole may be taken as the measure of the 
length of the free path between successive hits. By continued ex- 
haustion the length of path may be made to exceed the distance 
between the fly of the electric radiometer and the sides of the glass 
vessel which encloses the instrument. There will consequently 
then be no luminosity produced until the molecules impinge 
against the glass, whereby their energy is suddenly checked. It is 
found that when the molecular rays are brought to a focus, in a tube 
at a high degree of exhaustion, the particles on impact with the 
glass develope a beautiful phosphorescence. A soft German glass, 
which was chiefly used in Mr. Crookes’s experiments, gave a fine 
greenish-yellow light. This phosphorescent light is to be distin- 
guished from the ordinary luminosity observed in vacuum tubes: 
such tubes give, for example, different spectra according to the 
nature of the residual gas, while the phosphorescence in these highly 
rarefied media gives a continuous spectrum of the same kind, what- 
ever be the nature of the gas. 

Further experiments led to the interesting discovery that the 
stream of molecules from the electrified surface is highly sensitive to 
magnetic influence, and may be deflected in one direction or another 
by means of a magnet. The rays which pass from the negatively 
electrified body to the glass surface are spoken of by the author as 
‘rays of molecular light’ or ‘rays of emissive light.’ These ‘ rays,’ 
however, are simply streams of molecules passing from the excited 
body, which are invisible until, falling upon a suitable screen, their 
effects are manifested by the luminosity of this screen. A bullet 
which strikes a target may become red-hot; but the trajectory of the 
bullet could not, on that ground, be properly called a ‘ ray’ of light 
or heat. 

It is conceivable that, at the very high degree of exhaustion 
attained in these tubes, the mean free path of the rapidly moving 
molecules may become so long that ‘the hits in a given time may be 
disregarded in comparison to the misses.’ In one experiment it was 
found that a number of molecules sufficient to excite the green phos- 
phorescence had been projected to a distance of 102 millimétres 
without being stopped by collision. In highly rarefied media the 
properties which are peculiar to gases must, therefore, be reduced to 
a minimum, and it is even conjectured that the media may pass into 
an ultra-gaseous state in which new properties come into play. To 
borrow Mr. Crookes’s concluding words: ‘The phenomena in these 
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exhausted tubes reveal to physical science a new world—a world 
where matter exists in a fourth state, where the corpuscular theory of 
light holds good, and where light does not always move in a straight 
line, but where we can never enter, andin which we must be content 
to observe and experiment from the outside.’ 


As the preceding notices have referred to theoretical rather than 
to practical subjects, it may be well to introduce an example of the 
value of applied science, to which attention has recently been directed 
by Professor Roscoe.’ Modern chemistry nowhere shows to more 
advantage than in the utilisation of waste products. Scarcely any- 
thing now-a-days is allowed to run to waste. The residual substances 
and the bye-products obtained in manufacturing operations are care- 
fully studied by the chemist, and his studies are occasionally rewarded 
by the establishment of a new industry. Such has recently been the 
case with M. Camille Vincent of Paris. 

Since the beginning of this century the beetroot has been em- 
ployed on the Continent for the preparation of sugar. Originating 
in Germany, the manufacture soon extended to France, where it was 
especially fostered by the first Napoleon in pursuance of his famous 
‘ continental system,’ which excluded as far as possible all colonial 
products from the French markets. To so great a magnitude has 
the manufacture now attained that it is said about 700,000 tons of 
beetroot sugar are annually manufactured in Europe. 

To obtain sugar from this source, the cleansed beet is crushed, 
and the juice extracted by expression. This juice, having been 
refined and filtered, is boiled and allowed to crystallise. A sugar, 
identical with the ordinary product of the sugar-cane, is thus sepa- 
rated, while a thick, uncrystallisable syrup remains behind: this is, 
of course, the treacle or molasses. Beet-molasses are used for sweeten- 
ing purposes, or sometimes as fodder for cattle, but they are more 
generally employed for the preparation of a coarse spirit. To procure 
this spirit, the molasses, after having been diluted and acidulated, 
are subjected to fermentation and then to distillation. It is esti- 
mated that 100 kilograms of the molasses will yield about forty litres 
of spirit. After the distillation is completed there remains in the 
retort a liquid known as vinasse. This spent-wash was formerly 
wasted, but it was shown many years ago by M. Dubrunfaut that it 
contains salts of potash. Instead, therefore, of being thrown away, 
it has of late years been utilised as a source of these valuable salts. 
The vinasse is evaporated to dryness and calcined, when it yields an 
ash termed salin, rich in compounds of potassium. The composition 
of the ash varies with the character of the soil on which it has been 


5 «On a New Chemical Industry.’ A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution 
on February 21, 1879, by Professor Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S. Wature, No. 487, February 
27, p. 398. 
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raised. By this process about 2,000 tons of carbonate of ies are 
annually produced from the French distilleries. 

It might fairly be supposed that chemistry had now done its 
utmost to  wilitine the products of the beet, having obtained from it 
successively the sugar, the spirit, and the potash. Recent researches, 
however, have shown that the chemist has by no means exhausted his 
skill in this direction. 

In the residual liquor from the distillation of the molasses there 
is not only the alkaline matter of the beet-juice, which the root has 
extracted from the soil, but there is also much organic matter, some 
of which is nitrogenous. During the calcination of the dried vinasse 
this organic matter is decomposed, leaving a porous carbonaceous 
mass associated with the mineral residues. If the concentrated 
vinasse be subjected to destructive distillation in iron retorts, the 
volatile products of the decomposition may be secured, just as in the 
process of gas-making. On passing these products through con- 
densers, the condensable portions will be liquefied while the so-called 
permanent gases will pass onwards, and may be utilised as fuel. The 
condensed products consist mainly of tarry and ammoniacal liquors ; 
and in this respect they resemble the corresponding products obtained 
in the manufacture of coal-gas, but the chemical composition of the 
products is not identical in the two cases. Thus the ammonia- 
water obtained during the distillation of the virasse-ash contains, 
among other products, large quantities of the salts of trimethylamine. 
It is upon their presence that the new manufacture has been 
established. 

Trimethylamine, a substance which was discovered nearly thirty 
years ago by Dr. Hofmann, belongs to the class of organic bodies 
known as ‘ compound ammonias.’ Ammonia is a gaseous compound 
of nitrogen and hydrogen, which on solution in water forms common 
‘spirit of hartshorn.’ It was shown in 1848, by M. Wiirtz, an eminent 
French chemist, that ammonia may have one of its hydrogen-atoms 
replaced by an organic radical, like methyl. The new body thus 
formed is called methylamine. Pursuing this course, Dr. Hofmann 
showed that a second atom of hydrogen might also be replaced by 
methyl, and thus a body termed dimethylamine was obtained. 
Finally the same chemist succeeded in replacing the third, or last, 
atom of hydrogen in ammonia by this radical, and in this way formed 
trimethylamine. This compound has hitherto been regarded as 
nothing more than a chemical rarity; but by the new French manu- 
facture to which we are referring, it may now be prepared commer- 
cially on an enormous scale. 

Although trimethylamine is at present of no industrial value, it 
is far otherwise with some of its products. Thus, M. Vincent has 
found that its hydrochlorate may be easily decomposed by heat into 
free ammonia (which is, of course, a useful product), free trimethyl- 
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amine (which can be again converted into .its hydrochlorate), and 
chloride of methyl. This chloride is a combustible gaseous body, 
easily condensed to a mobile liquid. Hitherto it has not been 
obtained in quantity, but M. Vincent can now prepare it to any 
extent, and, condensing it in strong wrought-iron cylinders, can trans- 
port it with ease and safety. 

Chloride of methyl may be advantageously used in the preparation 
of some of the methylated colours, such as Hofmann’s violets and the 
aniline greens. By the newly discovered source of methyl-chloride, the 
cost of preparation of these colours will be economised, since it can re- 
place the more expensive iodide. But the most interesting application 
of chloride of methyl which has yet been proposed is that of a refrige- 
rating agent. By the rapid evaporation of the condensed liquid a 
very great reduction of temperature is produced, and as the liquid is 
neither poisonous nor corrosive, it promises to become of much 
importance. Indeed M. Vincent has constructed a freezing machine, 
in which, by the evaporation of the chloride of methyl, as low a 
temperature as —55° centigrade may be maintained; a temperature 
which is considerably below the freezing-point of quicksilver. We 
have now, therefore, in our hands a new refrigerating agent, by 
means of which mercury may be frozen by the pound. 


In the January number of this Review, we gave an account of 
Naegeli’s researches on the chemistry of yeast, and drew attention 
to the important discovery, in that fungus, of substances usually 
supposed to be confined to animals. Since that article was written, 
a paper has appeared by Mr. Sydney Vines,® in which similar results 
are arrived at for one of the higher flowering plants. 

The seeds of many plants contain, in the cells, either of the endo- 
sperm or of the cotyledons, grains of a proteinaceous substance, usually 
wholly or partially soluble in water, and known as aleurone grains. 
These act as a store of proteid food material, as starch-grains and 
oil-globules are stores of hydrocarbons. Mr. Vines has made a careful 
micro-chemical examination of these granules in the blue lupin 
(Lupinus varius), and has obtained many important results,some new, 
others confirmatory of the observations of Weyl, a former writer on the 
same subject. 

An extract of the seeds in a solution of common salt was found 
to contain two proteids belonging to the group of globulins, and 
hitherto known to occur only in animals; myosin, a constituent of 
dead muscle; and vitellin, a constituent of the yolk of egg. These 
two substances—vegetable myosin and vegetable vitellin—were found 
to have altogether similar reactions to the animal substances of the 
same name. An aqueous extract of the seeds contained another pro- 


* «On the Chemical Composition of Aleurone Grains.’ Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. xxviiiy 
No. 191, December 19, 1878. 
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teid, having all the properties of peptone, and agreeing very nearly with 
the a peptone of Meissner or hemialbumose of Kiuhne, an easily decom- 
posable peptone formed by the action of gastric or pancreatic juice on 


proteids. 


The above results show how nearly the chemical processes of plants 

approach to those of animals. The converse is shown, in an even 
more striking manner, by Mr. P. Geddes’s researches on the chloro- 
phyll-containing Planarians.’ 

Chlorophyll occurs in animals belonging to very diverse groups; it 
is found in certain Infusoria, in one of the freshwater sponges, in 
the common Hydra viridis, and in the sea anemone Anthea cereus, 
in three species of Planarians, in the tubeworm Chwtopterus Valen- 
ciennesti, in Bonellia viridis, and in an isopod, Idotea viridis. The 
fact that the green grains contained in these animals are chlorophyll, 
as far as their chemical and spectroscopical characters are concerned, 
has been proved by Cohn, Ray Lankester, and others; but it has never 
hitherto been certainly shown that they are physiologically identical] 
with plant chlorophyll: that is, that they have the power of decom- 
posing carbonic acid. 

Mr. Geddes has now succeeded in proving this point as far as the 
Planarians are concerned. He found that if a number of specimens 
were placed in water and exposed to direct sunlight, they gave off 
bubbles of gas, and that this gas contained from 45 to 55 per cent. of 
oxygen—enough to rekindle a glowing taper. The habits of the 
animals are quite such as would be expected from this: they are 
found on the sand by the sea-shore, exposed to full sunlight, and 
covered by only a few centimetres of water; in an aquarium they 
always seek the light, and they were found, in almost every instance, 
to live far longer if exposed to light than if kept in the dark. 

Their chlorophyll was, like that of plants, dissolved out by alcohol ; 
and an examination of the animals thus coagulated and bleached 
furnished a further link between the physiological processes of these 
animals and those of plants. Mr. Geddes found that the addition 
of iodine to an aqueous extract of the alcohol specimens gave the 
characteristic blue colour, disappearing by heat and reappearing on 
cooling, which indicates the presence of the distinctively vegetable 
substance starch. 

The starch occurred in the form of minute but definite granules ; 
the chlorophyll, on the other hand, was evenly diffused through the 
cells, as in many of the lower Alga, not aggregated into grains as in 
the higher plants. 

The significance of these results is well summed up by the author: 


* ‘Sur la fonction de la chlorophylle avec les Planaires vertes.’ Comptes Rendus, 
December 30, 1878, and ‘ Observations on the Physiology and Histology of Convoluta 
Schultzii.’ Read before the Royal Society on March 27. 
3N2 
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‘ As the Drosera, Dionwa, &c., which have attracted so much atten- 
tion of late years, have received the striking name of Carnivorous 
Plants, these Planarians may not unfairly be called Vegetating 
Animals, for the one case is the precise reciprocal of the other. Not 
only does the Dionwa imitate the Carnivorous animal, and the Con- 
voluta the ordinary green plant, but each tends to lose its own normal 
character. The tiny root and the half-blanched leaves of Pinguicula 
are paralleled by the absence of a distinct alimentary canal and the 
abstemious habits of the Planarian.’ 


The group of Turbellaria, to which the Planarians belong, is one 
of the lowest among the Metazoa, or many-celled animals, and in 
many points of structure it forms a starting-point from which a number 
of the higher groups diverge. In the lowest members of the class, 
Convoluta and Schizoprora, it has been shown by Metschnikoff, 
Ulianin, and others, that there is actually no alimentary canal, at 
any rate in the adult, but that the food taken in at the mouth is 
passed directly into the general parenchymatous tissue of which the 
substance of the body is composed, and there digested. The process 
of alimentation, therefore, in these Turbellaria, resembles, in its 
general features, that met with in Infusoria. 

That the actual details of the process are similar in the two cases has 
recently been made out by Metschnikoff’s researches on two genera of 
Turbellarians, Mesostomum and Planaria.8 The main difference 
between the process of ingestion of nutriment in a Protozoon and in 
one of the higher animals is that, in the latter, the food is brought 
into a state of solution, while in the digestive cavity, by means of 
certain juices secreted by the cells lining its walls, and is then 
absorbed by those cells, by a passive process of diffusion, while in the 
Protozoon the food particles are taken bodily into the substance of the 
one-celled organism and there assimilated. 

In giving an account, in a former number of this Review,° of 
Reichenbach’s researches on the development of the crayfish, we 
called attention to that author’s interesting observation that the cells 
of the developing embryo engulf the yolk-spheres which serve them 
as pabulum by surrounding them with pseudopodia, the cells of the 
embryo crustacean thus behaving like so many independent Ameabe. 
The individual cells, or sponge-particles, of the many-celled sponges 
take in their nutriment in the same active manner; but it is quite 
a surprise to find the comparatively complicated Turbellaria in a 
similar case. 

One of the species examined by Metschnikoff, Mesostomum 
Ehrenbergii, feeds largely on the freshwater worm Nais. When 

* «Ueber die Verdauungsorgane einiger Siisswasser-Turbellarien.’ Zovlogischer 


Anzeiger, December 30, 1878. 
® Nineteenth Century, December 1877. 
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observed about an hour after a meal, the cavity of the alimentary 
canal contained nothing but the cuticle of the worm and its sete, but 
in the interior of the amceboid cells lining the canal were found the 
whole of its soft parts, certain characteristic pigmented ceils being 
especially noticeable. Sometimes even the setse and fragments of other 
hard parts were found to have been taken in by the alimentary cells. 
The case was rendered even more striking by feeding the worms on 
carmine before allowing them to be devoured by the Mesostomum. 
In this case the digestive cells of the latter were seen, after an 
interval, to be crammed with particles of the coluuring matter. 
Similar experiments were tried with Planaria lactea and P. 
polychroa, which were fed upon blood containing finely divided 
carmine or indigo. In this case the cavity of the alimentary canal 
completely vanished during digestion, its lining cells swelling up con- 
siderably beyond their original size, and being filled with immense 
numbers of blood-corpuscles and granules of colouring matter. 


Within the last few years the attention of many accomplished 
histologists has been directed to the difficult problem of determining 
the exact structure of the nuclei of cells, a subject of which next to 
nothing was known up to the commencement of the present decade. 
In Professor Stricker’s article ‘On the General Character of Cells,’ 
published in 1869,'° the question is discussed as to whether the nucleus 
is vesicular or not, and it is stated that in cell-division the nucleus 
‘elongates, becomes hourglass-shaped, and ultimately constricted 
into two segments;’ but nothing is said as to its minute structure 
beyond the fact of the presence of one or more nucleoli. 

Recently, however, the question of the exact structure of nuclei, 
and of the precise part played by them in cell-division, has been 
taken up by Auerbach, Strasburger, Van Beneden, and Oscar Hertwig, 
of whose researches an account was written about three years since by 
Mr. Priestley," as well as by Klein, Flemming, and many others. Their 
observations seem to show that the cell-nucleus—the length of which, 
it must be remembered, does not average more than =; of an 
inch—is enclosed in a definite membrane, and consists of a more 
or less complicated network of delicate protoplasmic filaments, the 
intra~nuclear network, embedded in a pale, apparently structureless 
ground substance. According to Dr. Klein,!? this network is con- 
tinuous through minute apertures at the poles of the nuclear mem- 
brane, with an intra-cellular network in the substance of the cell itself, 


English translation by 





” Stricker’s Human and Comparative Histology, vol. i. 


H. Power, 1870. 
" «Recent Researches on the Nucleiof Animal and Vegetable Cells, and especially 


of Ova.’ Quart. Journ. of Microscopical Science, vol. xvi. p. 131. 1876. 
13 ‘Observations on the Structure of Cells and Nuclei.’ Quart. Journ. of Micro- 
scopical Science, July 1878, and April 1879. 
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and, in the case of ciliated cells, the cilia are continuous with the intra- 
cellular network. So that Klein’s view of the nucleus is that it con- 
sists of a central, more complicated portion of the general intra-cellular 
network, shut off from the rest by the formation of an investing mem- 
brane. Professor Flemming '* denies the existence of a connection 
between the intra-nuclear and the intra-cellular networks; and Herr 
Schleicher ' considers that in cartilage-cells, at any rate, there is not 
even a true network in the nucleus, but merely a number of indepen- 
dent filaments, rods, and granules, which put on the appearance 
of one. 

There is also a difference of opinion with regard to the nucleoli, the 
usually highly refracting bodies which occur in nuclei, one or more 
to each, and which, prior to the observations we are recording, were the 
only points of structure made out in nuclei beyond the possible exis- 
tence of a membrane. Professor Flemming believes that these have 
‘areal existence —that they are, in fact, granules lying in the meshes of 
the intra-nuclear network, and of a different substance from the latter. 
Dr. Klein, on the other hand, considers them to be mere local thick- 
enings of filaments, or to result from the shrinking and fusion of a part 
of the network. The latter view is favoured by their great incon- 
stancy, and by the fact that they are often by no means evident in 
the fresh condition. 

The foregoing observations all apply to nuclei in the quiescent 
condition ; the nucleus of dividing cells has also been the subject of 
careful study, both in animal and vegetable cells. The main steps in 
the process, as given by Auerbach, Strasburger, and other earlier 
observers, are shortly as follows.'"° The nucleus elongates until it has 
assumed a spindle shape, and exhibits a longitudinal striation, the 
strie converging at its extremities, and gradually diverging as they 
reach its equator, where is finally seen a disc-like structure placed at 
right angles to the long axis of the nucleus, and composed of short 
rods continuous with the strie. This nuclear disc splits into two, 
its rods becoming drawn out in the centre, while their still thickened 
ends travel outwards along the striz of the nucleus, until they reach 
one of its poles; in this way there is formed at each extremity of the 
spindle an accumulation of substance. These two accumulations, as- 
suming gradually a more defined shape, become the nuclei of the two 
daughter cells into which the mother cell is dividing. A second dise 
then appears in the equator of the nucleus by central thickenings 
of its strie ; this cell-disc also splits into two, the plane of junction 
between its two segments marking the division plane between the 


18 <Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Zelle und ihrer Lebenserscheinungen.’ Archiv 
tf. micr. Anat., xvi. Band, 2 Heft, December 1878. 

44 ¢Die Knorpelzelltheilung.’ Archiv f. micr. Anat., xvi. Band, 2 Heft, De- 
cember 1878. 

8 See Priestley, loc. cit. 
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new daughter cells. Often, during this process, the protoplasm of 
the cell takes on a radiate arrangement round the poles of the 
spindle, producing the appearance of a sort of double star. 

These appearances in the dividing nucleus were made out in 
various vegetable cells and in the ova of many animals; the relation 
between them and those described above in the quiescent nucleus 
seems by no means clear, but special attention has been directed to 
this point by Flemming '® and by Schleicher,!” whose results in the 
case of the nuclei of epithelium, cartilage, &c., show a very close 
agreement in the main features of the process, although they differ 
considerably in detail. Both have directly observed the division 
process in living cells. Flemming has also availed himself extensively 
of various preservative and staining fluids, and it is in his very 
beautiful figures of these hardened and coloured nuclei that the chief 
discrepancies are observable between his results and those of Schleicher. 
It will be seen that their results differ in some particulars from those 
of former observers. 

The first step, preparatory to cleavage, is a disintegration of the 
nuclear membrane, fragments of which seem to become mingled with 
the other constituents of the nucleus. Then the filaments of the intra- 
nuclear network (or the rods, filaments, and granules, according to 
Schleicher) assume a very lively condition of motility, and go through 
an extraordinary series of arrangements and re-arrangements, pro- 
ducing figures now star-like, now wreath-like, now more irregular, 
but, according to Flemming, taking place in a definite order. The 
filaments then assume an almost parallel disposition—forming the so- 
called cell-plate or equatorial plate—and then, diverging somewhat 
towards the equator of the nucleus, and converging at its two poles, 
produce the spindle form already described. The remarkable series 
of bacterioid movements by which these changes are produced is 
called by Schleicher ‘ karyokinesis:’ the process is so vigorous that 
the nucleus of cartilage-cells, freed from its membrane, travels now to 
one pole of the cell, now to the other, now contracts and now 
enlarges to such an extent as to fill up nearly the whole cell. 

After the assumption of the spindle form, the formation of the 
new nuclei begins, according to Schleicher, by a fusion of the con- 
verging ends of the filaments—the ends, that is, turned towards the 
poles of the spindle—while at the same time a separation of the fibres 
takes place along its equatorial plane. The young nuclei are, there- 
fore, tolerably solid at first, but afterwards split up into filaments, rods, 
and granules, some of which, at the periphery of the nucleus, curve 
round, unite with one another, and form a new nuclear membrane. 
According to Flemming’s observations, which are partly borne out by 
Schleicher’s, the daughter nuclei go through the same series of 
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changes, but in inverse order, as were undergone by the mother 
nucleus in the various stages of karyokinesis. 

There is one observation of Schleicher’s which has an interesting 
bearing on Klein’s view of the connection between the intra-cellular 
and intra-nuclear networks. He observed, in certain cases, filaments 
in the cell-protoplasm which seemed to become continuous with the 
nuclear filaments during karyokinesis. Moreover, these cell-filaments 
had an intimate connection with the capsule of the cell, leading to 
the opinion that they were split off from its internal surface by a 
process of delamination. 


Closely connected with these researches on nuclei are the numerous 
observations lately made on the phenomena which accompany the 
maturation and impregnation of the animal ovum. The ripe egg 
consists essentially, in all animals, of a vitellus or protoplasmic cell- 
body containing usually a greater or less quantity of food material in 
the shape of yolk-granules, of a surrounding vitelline membrane or 
cell-envelope, and of an enclosed cell-nucleus or germinal vesicle, which 
latter is contained, like the nuclei of which we have been speaking, in 
a distinct membrane, and contains one or more nucleoli or germinal 
spots, as well as a delicate network of protoplasmic filaments. 

It has long been known that, prior to impregnation, the germinal 
vesicle undergoes important changes, but what is the nature of 
these, what the precise nature of the influence exerted by the sperma- 
tozoon or spermatozoa effecting impregnation, and what the mode of 
origin of the nucleus of the impregnated egg or first segmentation 
nucleus, has only recently been made out. The observers to whom 
we owe this important and difficult piece of work are chiefly Auer- 
bach, Strasburger, Van Beneden, Biitschli, Oscar Hertwig, and Fol; a 
résumé of their observations was published last year by Mr. Balfour,'* 
who has himself made important contributions to the subject. Since 
the publication of this réswmé, the most noteworthy papers are those 
of Oscar Hertwig '° and of Calberla,”° the former of whom has studied 
the eggs of molluscs, worms, and echinoderms, the latter those of 
the lamprey. 

With regard to the fate of the germinal vesicle, the most com- 
plete observations are those of Hertwig, whose figures, drawn very 
largely from the living objects, seem to leave no doubt about the 
main steps of the process. The vesicle travels from the centre to the 
surface of the egg, its membrane undergoes disintegration, its nu- 


18 ¢On the Phenomena accompanying the Maturation and Impregnation of the 
Ovum.’ Quart. Journ. of Microscopical Science, April 1878. 

’ «Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Bildung, Befruchtung und Theilung des 
thierischen Eies. Dritter Theil, I. Abschnitt.’ Morphol. Jahrb., iv. Bd., 1 Heft; and 
‘JI. Abschnitt,’ <b. 2 Heft, 1878. 

2° «Der Befructhungsvorgang beim Ei von Petromyzon Planeri.’ Zeits. f. wiss. 
Zool., xxx, Bund, 3 Heft, 1878. 
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cleolus disappears as such, and it is converted into a spindle-shaped 
body, with the usual delicate striations, and with the star-like radia- 
tion of granules from its poles. A prominence is then formed on the 
surface of the vitellus, into which one end of the spindle passes; the 
spindle itself undergoes division in the usual manner, one seg- 
ment being left in the egg, the other in the prominence, which then 
separates itself as the first of the ‘ polar bodies’ or ‘ directive cor- 
puscles "—small structures now proved by their mode of formation to be 
true cells, which lie between the egg itself and the vitelline membrane, 
occupying a constant position throughout the early stages of develop- 
ment. The likeness between this process and those mentioned above 
as characteristic of ordinary cell-division will be at once apparent. 

The next step is the formation, in the same manner, of a second 
polar body, the spindle-shaped nucleus, as before, dividing into two, one 
for the polar cell, the other for the egg itself. The latter portion 
undergoes a change, being converted into a more or less rounded 
body with a radial striation of granules around it, the female pro- 
nucleus (Eikern), which gradually travels to the centre of the egg. 
In the meantime, a (in most cases) single spermatozoon has made its 
way through the vitelline membrane into the vitellus, and, its tail 
being lost or fused with the vitellus, its head has been converted into 
a body closely resembling the female pronucleus, and known as the 
male pronucleus (Spermakern). This travels towards the female pro- 
nucleus, and completely fuses with it, the first segmentation nucleus 
being the result of the fusion. 

As Mr. Balfour remarks, the head of a spermatozoon is, in all 
probability, the modified nucleus of a spermatic cell, so that the 
process of impregnation consists in the conjugation of two nuclei. 
Moreover, both ova and spermatic cells are developed in the embryo 
from certain cells of undetermined sex known as primitive ova,?" 
so that this conjugation is a union of morphologically identical 
structures. 


7! See Balfour, ‘On the Structure and Development of the Vertebrate Ovary.’ 
Quart. Journ. of Microscopical Science, October 1878. 
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PROBABILITY AS THE GUIDE OF 
CONDUCT. 


Tue doctrine of Bishop Butler, in the Introduction to his Analogy, 
with regard to probable evidence, lies at the root of his entire argu- 
ment; for by the analogy which he seeks to establish between natural 
religion and that which is revealed, he does not pretend to supply a 
demonstrative proof of Christianity, but only such a kind and such 
an amount of presumptions in its favour as to bind human beings at 
the least to take its claims into their serious consideration. This, he 
urges, they must do, provided only they mean to act with regard to 
it upon those principles, which, in all other matters, are regarded as 
the principles of common sense. It is therefore essential to his purpose 
to show what are the obligations which, as inferred from the universal 
practice of men, probable or presumptive evidence may entail. 

But indeed the subject-matter of this Introduction has yet a far 
wider scope. It embraces the rule of just proceeding, not only in 
regard to the examination of the pretensions of Christianity, but also 
in regard to the whole conduct of life. The former question, great 
as it is, has no practical existence for the vast majority, whether of 
the Christian world, or of the world beyond the precinct of the Chris- 
tian profession. It is only relevant and material (except as an exercise 
of sound philosophy) to three descriptions of persons; those whom the 
Gospel for the first time solicits; those who have fallen away from it; 
and those whoare in doubt concerning its foundation. Again, there are 
portions of these classes, to whose states of mind other modes of address 
may be more suitable. But every Christian, and indeed every man 
owning any kind of moral obligation, who may once enter upon any 
speculation concerning the grounds which lead men to act, or to refrain 
from acting, is concerned in the highest degree with the subject 
that Bishop Butler has opened incidentally for the sake of its rela- 
tion to his own immediate purpose. 

The proposition of Bishop Butler, that probability is the guide of 
life, is not one invented for the purposes of his argument, nor held 
by believers alone. Voltaire has used nearly the same words :— 


Presque toute la vie humaine roule sur des probabilités. Tout ce qui n’est pas 
démontré aux yeux, ou reconnu pour vrai par les parties évidemment intéressées 
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a le nier, n’est tout au plus que probable. ... L’incertitude étant presque toujours 
le partage de Yhomme, vous vous détermineriez trés-rarement, si vous attendiez une 
démonstration. Cependant il faut prendre un parti: et il ne faut pas le prendre 
au hasard. Il est donc nécessaire 4 notre nature faible, aveugle, toujours sujette 
a Yerreur, d’étudier les probabilités avec autant de soin, que nous apprenons 


Yarithmétique et la géométrie. 


Voltaire wrote this passage in an Essay, not on religion, but on 
judicial inquiries:' and the statement of principle which it pro- 
pounds is perhaps on that account even the more valuable. 

If we consider subjectively the reasons, upon which our judgments 
rest, and the motives of our practical intentions, it may in strictness 
be said that absolutely in no case have we more than probable evi- 
dence to proceed upon; since there is always room for the entrance of 
error in that last operation of the percipient faculties of men, by which 
the objective becomes subjective ; an operation antecedent, of neces- 
sity, not only to action or decision upon acting, but to the stage at 
which the perception becomes what is sometimes called a ‘ state of 
consciousness.’ ” 

But, setting aside this consideration, and speaking only of what is 
objectively presented as it is in itself, a very small portion indeed of 
the subject-matter of practice is or can be of a demonstrative, or 
necessary, character. Moral action is conversant almost wholly with 
probable evidence. So that a right understanding of the proper 
modes of dealing with it is the foundation of all ethical studies. 
Without this, it must either be dry and barren dogmatism, or else a 
mass of floating quicksands. Duty may indeed be done, without 
having been studied in the abstract; but, if it is to be studied, it 
must be studied under its true laws and conditions as a science. 
Now, probability is the nearly universal form or condition, under 
which these laws are applied: and therefore a sound view of it is not 
indeed ethical knowledge itself, but is the organon, by means of 
which it is to be rightly handled. He who by his writings both 
teaches and inures men to the methods of handling probable or im- 
perfect evidence, gives them exercise, and by exercise strength, in 
the most important of all those rules of daily life which are. connected 
with the intellectual habits. 

Different forms of error concerning probable evidence have produced 
in some cases moral laxity, in others scrupulosity, in others unbelief. 

To begin with the last named of these. It is a common form of 
fallacy to suppose that imperfect evidence cannot be the foundation 

of an obligation to religious belief, inasmuch as belief, although in 
its infancy it may fall short of intellectual conviction, tends towards 
that character in its growth and attains it when mature. Sometimes, 


' «Essai sur les probabilités en fait de Justice.’-— Works (4to, Geneva 1777), vol. 
xxvi. p. 457. 
* Nineteenth Century, supra, pp. 606-7. 
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indeed, it is assumed by the controversialist, that belief, if genuine, 
is essentially absolute. And it is taken to be a violation of the laws 
of the human mind that proofs which do not exclude doubt should be 
held to warrant a persuasion which does or may exclude it. Indeed, 
the celebrated argument of Hume, against the credibility of the 
miracles, involved the latent assumption that we have a right to claim 
demonstrative evidence for every proposition which demands our assent. 
From this assumption it proceeds to deny a demonstrative character to 
any proofs, except those supplied by our own experience. And the 
answer, which Paley has made to it, rests upon the proposition that 
the testimony adduced is such as, according to the common judgment 
and practice of men, it is rational to believe, while he passes by without 
notice the question of its title to the rank of speculative certainty. 
Next, with regard to the danger of scrupulosity. This has perhaps 
been less conspicuous in philosophical systems, than in its effect on 
the practical conduct of life by individuals. There are persons, 
certainly not among the well-trained and well-informed, who would 
attach a suspicion of dishonesty to any doctrine, which should give a 
warrant to acts of moral choice upon evidence admitted to be less 
than certain. Their disposition is deserving of respect, when it takes 
its rise from that simple unsuspecting confidence in the strength and 
clearness of truth, which habitual obedience engenders. It is less so 
when we see in it a timidity of mind, which shrinks from measuring 
the whole extent of the charge that it has pleased God to lay upon 
us as moral agents, and will not tread, even in the path of duty, upon 
any ground that yields beneath the pressure of the foot. The desire 
for certainty, in this form, enervates and unmans the character. 
Persons so affected can scarcely either search for duties to be done, or 
accept them when offered, and almost forced upon their notice. Asa 
speculative system, this tendency has appeared among some casuists of 
the Church of Rome, and has been condemned by Pope Innocent XI. 
The position of many among her divines with reference to the 
danger of moral laxity opens much graver questions. The Provincial 
Letters of Pascal gave an universal notoriety to the doctrine of Proba- 
bilism. Setting apart the extremes to which it has been carried by 
individuals, we may safely take the representation of it, as it is supplied 
in a Manual published for the use of the French clergy of the present 
day. According to this work, it is allowable, in matters of moral 
conduct, that if of two opposite opinions, each one be sustained not 
by a slight but a solid probability, and if the probability of the one 
be admittedly more solid than that of the other, we may follow our 
natural liberty of choice by acting upon the less probable. This 
doctrine, we are informed, had been taught, before 1667, by 159 
authors of the Roman Church, and by multitudes since that date. 
It appears to stand in the most formal contradiction to the sentiments 
of Bishop Butler, who lays it down without hesitation that the lowest 
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presumption, if not neutralised by a similar presumption on the 
opposite side, and the smallest real and clear excess of presumption 
on the one side over the presumptions on the other side, determines 
the reason in matters of speculation, and absolutely binds conduct in 
matter of practice. 

Such being the scope of the subject, and such the dangers to 
which it stands related, let us now proceed to its examination. 

First we have to inquire, what is probability? Probability may 
be predicated whenever, in answer to the question whether a particular 
proposition be true, the affirmative chances predominate over the nega- 
tive, yet not so as (virtually) to exclude doubt. And,on the other hand, 
improbability may be predicated, whenever the negative chances pre- 
dominate over the affirmative, but subject to the same reservation that 
doubt be not precluded. For, if doubt be precluded, then certainty, 
affirmatively or negatively, as the case may be, must be predicated. 
In mathematical language, certainty, affirmative or negative, is the 
limit of probability on the one side, and of improbability on the 
other, as the circle is of the ellipse.* 

But the sphere of probability, according to Bishop Butler, in- 
cludes not only truths but events, past and future: and it likewise 
comprehends questions of conduct, which may be said to form a class 
apart, both from truths and from events: whereas the definition here 
given turns simply upon the preponderance of chances for the truth 
or falsehood of a proposition. How shall we broaden that definition ? 


’ The relations of probabilities among themselves may be most clearly expressed 
by mathematical symbols. Let @ represent the affirmative side of the proposition 
to be tried, b the negative, and let the evidence be exactly balanced between them. 
Then 

o.b22028, cat. 
b 
Let the evidence so preponderate on the affirmative side that out of one hundred 
and one cases presenting the same phenomena, in one hundred it would be true. 
Thus the expression is 
a:b::100:1, ee = 100. 
Again, let the evidence be such that out of one hundred and one cases presenting 
similar phenomena, in one hundred the proposition would turn out to be false: then 


the expression becomes 
1 


ofRecyze aS, 
@cd32s 100, .".5 = 95° 
And it is clear that— 

1, When the second side of this equation consists of an integer or an improper 
fraction, the proposition is probable. 

2. As the numerator becomes indefinitely great it represents probability ap- 
proaching towards certainty. This it never can adequately express: but no fixed 
limit can be placed upon the advances which may be made towards it. 

3. When the second side of this equation consists of a proper fraction, the propo- 
sition is improbable. 

4. As the denominator becomes indefinitely great, it represents improbability 
approaching towards negative certainty, or, as it is sometimes, perhaps improperly, 
called, impossibility. 
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The answer is that truths, events past and future, and questions 
of conduct, may all be accurately reduced into the form of proposi- 
tions true or false, by the use of their respective symbols: for the 
first, the symbol is; for the second, has been or will be; and for the 
third, ought to be. In one or other of these forms, every conceivable 
proposition can be tried in respect to its probability. 

It is necessary also to observe upon an ambiguity in the use of 
the term probable. It has been defined in the sense in which it is 
opposed to the term improbable; but, in a discussion on the character 
of probable evidence, probable and improbable propositions are alike 
included. When, for this purpose, we are asked what does probability 
designate ? the answer is, that which may or may not be. We have 
no word exclusively appropriated to this use. In the Greek, Aristotle 
conveniently designates it rd évdeydpevov ddrXws Exewv, as Opposed to 
TO advvatov ddXws Zyetv. Sometimes this is called contingent, as 
distinguished from necessary, matter; and safely so called, if it be 
always borne in mind that we are dealing with propositions, with 
certain instruments supplied by human language, and adapted to our 
thoughts, but not with things as they are in themselves; that the 
same thing may be subjectively contingent and objectively certain, 
as, for example, the question whether such a person as Homer has 
existed: which to us is a subject of probable inquiry, but in itself is 
manifestly of necessary matter, whether the proposition be true or false. 
So, again, in speaking of future events, to call them contingent in 
any sense except with regard to the propositions in which we discuss 
them, is no less an error; because, whether upon the Christian or 
the necessitarian hypothesis, future events are manifestly certain and 
not contingent; it remaining as a separate question whether they 
are so fixed by necessity or as the offspring of free volition. It may 
be enough, then, for the present to observe that the ‘ probable evi- 
dence’ of Bishop Butler reaches over the whole sphere, of which it is 
common to speak as that of contingent matter ; and that the element 
of uncertainty involved in the phrase concerns not the things them- 
selves that are in question, but only the imperfection of the present 
means of conveying them to us. To the view of the Most High 
God, who knows all things, there is no probability and no contin- 
gency, but ‘all things are naked and open unto the eyes of Him, with 
whom we have to do.’ 

In His case, and in every case of knowledge properly and strictly 
so called, the existence of the thing known is perceived without the 
intervention of any medium of proof. But evidence is, according to 
our use of the term, essentially intermediate ; something apart both 
from the percipient and the thing perceived, and serving to substan- 
tiate to the former, in one degree or another, the existence of the 
latter. Thus we speak of the evidence of the senses, meaning those 
impressions upon our bodily organs which are made by objects visible, 
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audible, and the like. These respectively make, as it were, their 
assertions to us; which we cross-examine by reflection, and by compa- 
rison of the several testimonies affecting the same object. And, with 
regard to things incorporeal, in the sphere of the probable, it seems 
that, in like manner, the impressions they produce upon our mental 
faculties, acting without the agency of sense, are also strictly in the 
nature of evidence, of presumption more or less near to demonstration, 
concerning the reality of what they represent, but subject to a similar 
process of verification and correction. 

The whole notion, therefore, of evidence seems to belong essen- 
tially to a being of limited powers. For no evidence can prove any- 
thing except what exists, and all that exists may be the object of 
direct perception. The necessity of reaching our end through the 
circuitous process implies our want of power to go straight to the 
mark. 

And it further appears that the same idea implies not only the 
limitation of range in the powers of the being who makes use of 
evidence, but likewise their imperfection even in the processes which 
they are competent to perform. The assurance possessed by such a 
being cannot be of the highest order, which the laws of the spiritual 
creation, so far as they are known to us, would admit. However 
truly it may be adequate, and even abundant, to sustain his mind in 
any particular conviction, it must be inferior to science in its proper 
signification, that of simple or absolute knowledge, which is the 
certain and exact, and also conscious cvincidence of the intuitive 
faculty with its proper object. For it is scarcely conceivable that 
any accumulation of proofs, each in itself short of demonstration, and 
therefore including materials of unequal degrees of solidity, should, 
when put together, form a whole absolutely and entirely equivalent 
to the single homogeneous act of pure knowledge. 

The same conclusion, that imperfection pervades all our mental 
processes, at which we have arrived bya consideration of their nature, 
we may also draw from the nature of the faculties by which they are 
conducted. For there is no one faculty of any living man of which, 
speaking in the sense of pure and rigid abstraction, we are entitled 
to say that it is infallible in any one of its acts. And no combina- 
tion of fallibles can, speaking always in the same strictness, make 
up an infallible; however by their independent coincidence they may 
approximate towards it, and may produce a result which is for us 
indistinguishable from, and practically, therefore, equivalent to, ‘it. 

Certainly that, which is fallible, does not therefore always err. It 
may, in any given case, perform its duty perfectly,’and as though it were 
infallible. The fallibility of our faculties therefore may not prevent 
our having knowledge that in itself is absolute. But it prevents our 
separating what may be had with such knowledge from what we grasp 
with a hold less firm. In any survey, orfclassification, of what we 
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have perceived or concluded, since the faculty which discriminates is 
fallible, the reservations, which its imperfection requires, must attach 
to the results we attain by it. So that, although we might have 
this knowledge, if we consider knowledge simply as the exact coin- 
cidence of the percipient faculty with its proper object, we could not 
make ourselves conscious of the real rank of that knowledge in a 
given case; we could not know what things they are that we thus 
know, nor consequently could we argue from them as known. 

Since, then, nothing can be known except what exists, nor known 
otherwise than in the exact manner in which it exists, knowledge, 
in its scientific sense, can only be predicated—first, of perceptions 
which are absolutely and exactly true, and secondly, by a mind which 
in the same sense knows them to be absolutely and exactly true. It 
seems to follow, that it is only by a license of speech that the term 
knowledge can be predicated by us as to any of our perceptions. As- 
suming that our faculties, acting faithfully, are capable in certain cases 
of conveying to us scientific knowledge, still no part of what is so con- 
veyed can stand in review before our consciousness’ with the certain 
indefectible marks of what it is. Andsince there is no one of them, 
with regard to which it is abstractedly impossible that the thing it 
represents should be otherwise than as it is represented, we cannot, 
except by such license of speech as aforesaid, categorically predicate 
of any one of them that precise correspondence of the percipient 
faculty, with the thing perceived, which constitutes knowledge pure 
and simple. 

It is desirable that we should fully realise this truth, in order that 
we may appreciate the breadth and solidity of the ground on which 
Bishop Butler has founded his doctrine of probable evidence. We 
ought to perceive that, observing his characteristic caution, he has 
kept within limits narrower than the ground which the laws of the 
human mind, viewed through a medium purely abstract, would have 
allowed him to occupy. His habit was to encamp near to the region of 
practice in all his philosophical inquiries; to appease, and thus to 
reclaim, the contemptuous infidelity of his age. A rigid statement 
of the whole case concerning our knowledge would probably have 
startled those whom he sought to attract, and have given them a 
pretext for retreating, at the very threshold, from the inquiry to 
which he invited them. Considerations of this kind are, indeed, 
applicable very generally to the form, in which Bishop Butler has 
propounded his profound truths for popular acceptation. But it is 
manifest that, if he even understated the case with regard to pro- 
bable evidence, his argument is corroborated by taking into view all 
that residue of it, which he did not directly put into requisition. He 
was engaged in an endeavour to show to those, who demanded an 
absolute certainty in the proofs of religion, that this demand was un- 
reasonable ; and the method he pursued in this demonstration was, to 
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point out to them, how much of their own daily conduct was palpably 
and rightly founded upon evidence less than certain. The unreason- 
ableness of such a demand becomes still more glaring in the eyes of 
persons not under adverse prepossession, when we find by reflection 
that no one of our convictions, or perceptions, can in strictness be 
declared to possess the character of scientific knowledge. Because, if 
such be the case, we cannot rebut this consequence: that, even if a 
demonstration intrinsically perfect were presented to us, the possi- 
bility of error would still exist in the one link remaining; namely, 
that subjective process of our faculties by which it has to be appro- 
priated. This (so to speak) primordial element of uncertainty never 
could be eliminated. except by the gift of inerrability to the individual 
mind. But such a gift would amount to a fundamental change in 
the laws of our nature. And again, such a change would obviously 
dislocate the entire conditions of the inquiry before us, which appears 
to turn upon the credibility of revealed religion as it is illustrated by 
its suitableness to—what? not to an imaginable and unrealised, but 
to the actual, experienced condition of things. 

To the conclusion that scientific knowledge can never be consciously 
entertained by the individual mind, it is no answer, nor any valid 
objection, to urge that such a doctrine unsettles the only secure 
foundation on which we can build, destroys mental repose, and 
threatens confusion. For, even if a great and grievous fault in the 
condition of the world were thus to be exposed, we are not con- 
cerned here with the question whether our state is one of abstract 
excellence, but simply with the facts of it such as they are. We 
cannot enter into the question whether it is abstractedly best that 
our faculties should be liable to error. That is one of the original 
conditions, under which we live. No objection can be drawn from it 
to an argument in favour of revelation, unless it can be shown either, 
first, that, on account of liability to error, they become practically 
useless for the business of inquiring, or else, secondly, that the mate- 
rials to be examined in the case of Revelation are not so fairly cog- 
nisable by them as the materials of other examinations, which, by the 
common judgment and practice of mankind, they are found to be 
competent to conduct and determine. 

But the state of things around us amply shows that this want of 
scientific certainty is in point of fact no reproach to our condition, no 
practical defect in it. Rather it is a law, which associates harmoni- 
ously with the remainder of its laws. The nature of our intelligence, 
it is evident, makes no demand for such assurance; because we are 
not capable of receiving it. Nay, we cannot so much as arrive at the 
notion of it, without an effort of abstraction. Our moral condition 
appears still less to crave anything of the kind. If we allow that 
sin is in the world (no matter, for the purpose of this argument, how 
it came there), and that we are placed under the dominion of a moral 
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Governor who seeks by discipline to improve His creatures, it is not 
difficult to give reasons in support of the proposition that intellectual 
inerrability is not suited to such a state. One such reason we may 
find in the recollection that the moral training of an inferior by a 
-superior either essentially involves, or at the least suitably admits of, 
the element of trust. Now the region of probable evidence is that 
which gives to such an element the freest scope; because trust in 
another serves to supply, within due limits, the shortcomings of 
direct argumentative proof; and when such proof is ample, but at 
the same time deals with materials which we are not morally ad- 
vanced enough to appreciate, trust (as in the case of a child before 
its parents) fulfils for us a function, which could not otherwise be 
discharged at all. I must not, however, attempt to discuss, at any rate 
on the present occasion, the subject, a wide and deep subject, of the 
shares, and mutual relations, of intellectual and moral forces in the 
work of attaining truth. 


Passing on, then, from the subject of scientific- certainty, let us 
observe that the region next below this, to which all the propositions 
entertained in the human mind belong, is divided principally into 
two parts. The higher of these is that of what is commonly called 
necessary matter: and certainty would, in its ordinary sense, be pre- 


dicated of all that lies within its range. That is to say, certainty 
with a relation to our nature : a certainty subjectively not defective : a 
certainty which fixes our perceptions, conclusions, or convictions, in 
such a frame as to render them immovable: a certainty not merely 
which is unattended with doubt, but which excludes doubt, which 
leaves no available room for its being speculatively entertained, which 
makes it on the whole irrational. With this certainty we hold that 
bodies fall by the force of gravity; that air is rarefied at great 
altitudes; that the limit of human age established by all modern 
experience is not very greatly beyond a century; that the filial rela- 
tion entails a duty of obedience. The certainty repudiated in the 
antecedent argument is only that of the Stoical ‘ perception.’ In the 
words of the Academical philosophy, ‘ Nihil est enim aliud, quamobrem 
nihil percipi mihi posse videatur, nisi quod percipiendi vis ita de- 
finitur a Stoicis, ut negent quidquam posse percipi, nisi tale verum, 
quale falsum esse non possit.’4 But certainty of an order so high, as 
to make doubt plainly irrational, applies to various classes of our 
ideas. 
This is the region of the ériotnrov of Aristotle,> and the faculties 
employed in it are chiefly, according to him, vods® for principles, 
émiotnun for inferences from them. It has been defined as the region 
of the Vernwnft in the modern German philosophy, as the Reason 
by Coleridge. It seems to be largely recognised by the most famous 
* Cic. De Fin. v. 26. 5 Bth. Nicom, vi. 3, 2. * Thid. vi. 6, 2. 
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schools of the ancients. It contains both simple ideas, and demon- 
strations from them. It embraces moral, as well as other metaphysical, 
entities. It had no place in the philosophy of Locke. As regards 
the distinction of faculty between Reason and Understanding, Vernunft 
and Verstand, I am not inculcating an opinion of my own, but simply 
stating one which is widely current. 

The lower department is that in which doubt has its proper place, 
and in which the work of the understanding is to compare and to 
distinguish ; to elicit approximations to unity from a multitude of 
particulars, and to certainty from a combination and equipoise of 
presumptions. It is taken to be the province of all those faculties, 
or habits, of which Aristotle treats under the several designations 
of pévnors, Téyvn, evBovria, oiveots, youn, and others;7 of the 
Verstand of the Germans, of the Understanding according to Cole- 
ridge. It embraces multitudes of questions of speculation, and 
almost all questions of practice. Of speculation: as, for example, 
what are the due definitions of cases in which verbal untruth may be 
a duty, or in which it is right to appropriate a neighbour’s goods. 
Of practice, because every question of practice is embedded in de- 
tails: if, for example, we admit that it is right to give alms, we have 
to decide whether the object is good, and whether we can afford the 
sum. Because, even where the principles are ever so absolute, simple, 
and unconditioned, they can rarely be followed to conclusions, either 
in theory or practice, without taking into view many particulars, with 
various natures, and various degrees, of evidence. This is the region 
of probable evidence. 

The highest works achieved in it are those, in which the com- 
binations it requires are so rapid and so perfect, that they are seen, 
like a wheel in very rapid revolution, as undivided wholes, not as 
assemblages of parts; in a word that they resemble the objects of 
intuition. Towards this, at the one end of the scale, there may be 
indefinite approximation: and below these, there are innumerable 
descending degrees of evidence, down to that in which the presump- 
tion of truth in any given proposition is so faint as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

From what has now been said, it is manifest that the province of 
probable evidence, thus marked off, is a very wide one. But, in fact, 
it is still wider than it appears to be. For many truths, which are 
the objects of intuition to a well-cultivated mind of extended scope, 
are by no means such to one of an inferior order, or of a less advanced 
discipline. By such, they can only be reached through circuitous 
processes of a discursive nature, if at all. In point of fact there 
appear to be many, who have scarcely any clear intuitions, any per- 
ceptions of truths as absolute, self-dependent, and unchanging. 
If so, then not only all the detailed or concrete questions of life and 

" Eth, Nicom. b. vi. 4, 5, 9, 10, 11. 
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practice, to which the idea of duty is immediately applicable, for 
all minds, but likewise the entire operations of some minds, are 
situated in the region of probable evidence. 

The tastes of many, and the understandings of some, will suggest 
that this qualified mode of statement is disparaging to the dignity 
of conclusions belonging to religion and to duty. But let not the 
suggestion be hastily entertained. It is in this field that moral 
elements most largely enter into the reasonings of men, and the dis- 
cussion of their legitimate place in such reasonings has already been 
waived. For the present let it suffice to bear in mind that there is 
no limit to the strength of working, as distinguished from abstract, 
certainty, to which probable evidence may not lead us along its gently 
ascending paths. 

There is, therefore, a kind of knowledge of which we are in- 
capable: namely, that which necessarily implies the existence of an 
exactly corresponding object. 

There is a kind of knowledge, less properly so called, which makes 
doubt irrational, and which may often be predicated in a particular 
case, whether it be by an act of intuition, or by a process of demon- 
stration. 

There is, thirdly, a kind of mental assent, to which also in common 
speech, but yet less properly, the name of knowledge is frequently 


applied. It is generically inferior to knowledge, but approaches and 
even touches it at points where the evidence on which it rests is in 
its highest degrees of force: descending below this to that point of 
the scale at which positive and negative presumptions are of equal 
weight and the mind is neutral. There is a possibility that the very 
same subject-matter which at one time lies, for a particular person, 
in the lower of these regions, may at another time reside in the 


higher. 
The mode in which the understanding performs its work is by 


bringing together things that are like, and by separating things that 
are unlike. To this belong its various processes of induction and 
discourse, of abstraction and generalisation, and the rest. There 
fore Bishop Butler teaches that the chief element of probability is 
that which is expressed ‘in the word likely, 7.¢. like some truth or 
true event.’ 

The form of assent, which belongs to the result of these processes, 
may properly be termed belief. It is bounded, so to speak, by know- 
ledge on the one hand where it becomes not only plenary, so as to ex- 
clude doubt, but absolute and self-dependent, so as not to rest upon any 
support extrinsic to the object. It is similarly bounded on the other 
side by mere opinion ; where the matter is very disputable, the pre- 
sumptions faint and few, or the impression received by a slight 
process and (as it were) at haphazard, without an examination pro- 
portioned to the nature of the object and of the faculties concerned. Of 
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course no reference is here made to the case in which, by a modest or 
lax form of common speech, opinion is used as synonymous with judg- 
ment. Opinion, as it has now been introduced, corresponds with the 
Sofa of the Greeks: and approaches to the signification in which it 
is used by St. Augustine, who, after commending those who know, 
and those who rightly inquire, proceeds to say ‘ tria sunt alia homi- 
num genera, profecto improbanda ac detestanda. Unum est opi- 
nantium ; id est eorum, qui se arbitrantur scire quod nesciunt.’® 

It may indeed, or may not, be convenient to attach ® the name of 
belief to such judgments as are formed where some living or moral 
agent, and his qualities, enter into the medium of proof; inasmuch 
as in such cases there is a power to assume false appearances which 
complicates the case: and inasmuch as the process must be double, 
first to establish the general credibility of the person, then to receive 
his particular testimony. This seems, however, more properly to 
bear the name of faith, with which belief is indeed identical in the 
science of theology, but not in common speech. For faith involves 
the element of trust, which essentially requires a moral agent for its 
object. Apart from any technical sense which the word may have 
acquired in theology, and more at large, human language warrants 
and requires our applying the name of belief to all assent which "is 
given to propositions founded upon probable evidence. 

If, then, it be allowable, and it is not only allowable but inevi- 
table, to collect the laws of the human intelligence by the observation 
of its processes, which in fact grows to be an induction from universal 
practice, it is manifest that we are so constituted as to yield assent 
to propositions having various kinds and degrees of evidence. We 
agree to some as immediate, and (to our apprehensions) necessary : 
to some as necessary but not immediate: to some as originally neither 
necessary nor immediate, but as presenting subsequently a certainty 
and solidity not distinguishable from that which appertains to the 
former classes. Again, we yield our assent to others of a different 
class, which falls into sub-classes. These have various degrees of 
likelihood in subject-matter infinitely diversified; some of them 
80 high as to exclude doubt, some admitting yet greatly outweighing 
it by positive evidence, some nearly balanced between the affirmative 
and the negative: but in all cases with a preponderance on the 
former side. All these are formed to attract legitimate assent, 
according to the laws of our intellectual constitution; which has 
universal truth for its object, and affirmation and rejection for its 
office. With other processes, such as assent given under blind pre- 
judice against probability, or purely arbitrary conjecture, or the guasi- 
truths of the imagination, we have in this place nothing to do. 

The doctrine, that we are bound by the laws of our nature to 


®* §. Aug. De Utilitate Credendi, c. xi. 
® With Bishop Pearson. On the Creed, Art. I. sect. 1. 
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follow probable truth, rests upon the most secure of all grounds for 
practical purposes, if indeed the consent which accepts it is in truth so 
widely spread in the usual doings of mankind, that it may well be 
termed universal. The very circumstance that there are exceptions 
confirms the rule, provided it may be maintained that the exceptions 
are of a certain kind. For instance, if there be a practice invariably 
followed by those who are known to be wise in kindred subject- 
matter, it is very doubtful whether this can be said to derive any 
positive confirmation from the concurrent course of those who are 
known to be of an opposite character. Again, if there be an universal 
agreement concerning any proposition among those who have no 
sinister bias, the fact that others who are known to have such a bias 
differ from them does not impair their authority, but even appears 
rather to constitute an additional evidence of its being in the right. 
Now this is exactly the kind of consent, which may justly be said to . 
obtain among men with regard to the following of probable truth. 
For every one acts upon affirmative evidence, however inferior to cer- 
tainty, unless he be either extremely deficient in common understand- 
ing, or so biassed the other way by his desires as to be incapable of an 
upright view of the case before him. Even the last-named class of 
excepted instances would generally take the form rather of an inability 
under the circumstances to perceive the evidence, than of a denial of 
its authority. 

But the doctrine itself appears to be as irrefragably established in 
theoretic reasoning, as it is in the practice of mankind. We may, 
however, distinguish those propositions which are abstract, from such 
as entail any direct consequences in our conduct. With regard to 
the former, suspension of judgment is allowable in all cases where 
serious doubt appears before examination, or remains after it. 
Whether Rome was built 753 years before our Lord, whether King 
Charles the First wrote the Likon Basilike, whether Caligula made 
his horse a Consul, whether St. Paul visited Britain,—these are 
questions which present no such evidence as to bind our judgment 
either way, and any decision we may form about them has no bearing 
on our conduct. But to doubt whether the empire of the Cesars 
existed, or whether King Charles was beheaded, or perhaps whether he 
said ‘remember’ to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, or whether Michael 
Angelo painted the ‘Last Judgment’ in the Sistine Chapel,—this, 
after the question had once been presented fairly to our minds, 
would be a violation of the laws of our intellectual nature. It would 
be in any case a folly, and it would even be a sin if moral elements 
were involved in the judgment, for instance if the disbelief arose 
from a spirit of opposition and self-reliance, predisposing us unfavour- 
ably to conclusions that others have established, and that have ob- 
tained general acceptance. 

At the least, I say, it would be a violation of the law of our 
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intellectual nature, if the one obligation of that nature is to recognise 
truth wheresoever it is fallen in with, and to assent toit. The effect 
of the obligation cannot be confined to cases of immediate or intui- 
tive knowledge. For in the first place this would be to cast off the 
chief subject-matter of our understanding or discursive faculty. If 
we admit the current definition of the term, it would even be to 
leave all that organ, in which the mind chiefly energises, without an 
office, and therefore without a lawful place in our nature. But, in 
the second place, let us observe how the denial of all assent to pro- 
bable conclusions will comport with our general obligations. A great 
mass of facts from some history are before us. There may be error here 
and there in particulars, but their general truth is unquestioned ; 
and upon a given point, taken at random, the chances are probably 
a hundred to one or more that it is true. Of two persons with a 
hundred such facts, independent of one another, before him, one, 
acting upon the ordinary rule, receives them ; and he has the truth 
in ninety-nine cases conjoined with error in one: the other has 
neither the one error, nor the ninety-nine truths; his understanding 
has refused its work, and lost its reward in the ninety-nine cases, for 
fear of the failure in the one. And further we are to remember that the 
error in the one is material only, not formal. It has not of necessity 
any poisonous quality. It is more like a small portion of simply 
innutritious food received along with the mass of what is wholesome. 
The case has indeed here been put upon the hypothesis of very high 
probability. What shall we say to propositions, of which the evidence 
is less certain? The answer is, that no line can be drawn in abstract 
argument between them: that the obligation which attaches to the 
former attaches to the latter: that it must subsist, so long as there 
remains any preponderance of affirmative evidence, which is real, and 
of such a magnitude as to be appreciable by our faculties. But at 
the same time, although this be true in the cases where it is neces- 
sary for us to conclude one way or the other, it is not applicable to 
the multitude of cases where no such necessity exists. Sometimes a 
total suspension of judgment, sometimes a provisional assent, con- 
sciously subject to future correction upon enlarged experience, are 
the remedies offered to our need, and very extended indeed is their 
scope and use with prudent minds. Of course it remains true that the 
understanding, when it has to choose the objects of its own activity, 
may justly select those on which a competent certainty is attainable, 
instead of stimulating a frivolous and barren curiosity by employing 
itself on matters incapable of satisfactory determination by such means 
as are ordinarily at our command. 

Whether, then, we look to the constitution of our nature, and the 
iAn provided for it to work upon, together with the inference arising 
from the combined view of the two; or whether we regard the actual 
results as realised in the possession of truth; we find it to be a 
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maxim sustained by theory, as well as by the general consent and 
practice of men, that the mind is not to be debarred from assent to a 
proposition with which it may have cause to deal, on account of the 
circumstance that the evidence for it is short of that which is com- 
monly called certain; and that to act upon an opposite principle 
would be to contravene the law of our intellectual nature. 

But now let us deal, so far as justly belongs to the purpose of this 
paper, with that part of the subject-matter of human inquiry where 
moral ingredients are essentially involved. For hitherto we have 
spoken only of such kind of obligation as may attach to geometrical 
investigations, in which usually the will has no concern either one way 
or the other. 

With regard to moral science properly so styled, whether it be 
conversant with principles, when it is called ethical, or whether it be 
concerned with their application to particulars, when it becomes 
casuistry, although the whole of it is practical, as it aims to fix the 
practical judgments and the conduct of all men, yet obviously the 
whole cannot be said to be practical in regard to each individual. 
For the experience of one person will only raise a part, perhaps a 
very small part, of the questions which it involves. So far, then, as 
moral inquiries properly belong to science and not to life, they are 
pursued in the abstract, and they are subject to the general laws of 
intellectual inquiry which have already been considered ; only with 
this difference, that our judgments in them are much more likely to 
be influenced by the state of our affections and the tenor of our 
lives, by our conformity to, or alienation from, the will of God, than 
where the matter of the propositions themselves had no relation to 
human conduct. 

But, for the government of life, all men, though in various 
degrees, require to be supplied with certain practical judgments. For 
there is no breathing man, to whom the alternatives of right and 
wrong are not continually present. To one they are less, perhaps 
infinitely less, complicated than to another; but they pervade the 
whole tissue of every human life. In order to meet these, we must 
be supplied with certain practical judgments. It matters not that 
there may bave existed particular persons, as children, for instance, 
who have never entertained these judgments in the abstract at all; 
nor that many act blindly, and at haphazard, which is simply a con- 
tempt of duty ; nor that there may be another class, into whose com- 
positions by long use some of them are so ingrained that they operate 
with the rapidity and certainty of instinct. Setting these aside, it 
remains true of all persons of developed understanding that there are 
many questions bearing on practice, with regard to which, in order to 
discharge their duty rightly, they must. have. conclusions, and these 
not necessarily numerous in every case, but in every case of essential 
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importance, so that they may be termed ‘a savour of life unto life, or 
a savour of death unto death.’ 

Now it is in this department that the argument for the obliga- 
tion to follow probable evidence is of the greatest force and moment. 
It has been seen, how that obligation may be qualified or suspended in 
the pursuit of abstract truth; so much so, that even the contraven- 
tion of it need not involve a breach of moral duty. But the case is very 
different when we deal with those portions of truth that supply the 
conditions of conduct. To avoid all detail which may dissipate 
the force of the main considerations is material. Let it therefore be 
observed that there is one proposition in which the whole matter, as 
it is relevant to human duty, may be summed up: that all our works 
alike, inward and outward, great and small, ought to be done in 
obedience to God. Now this is a proposition manifestly tendered to 
us by that system of religion which is called Christianity, and which 
purports to be a revelation of the Divine will. It is the first and 
great commandment of the Gospel, that we shall love God with the 
whole heart, and mind, and soul, and strength;'° and whatsoever we 
do, we are to do all to the glory of God."' And as every act is, 
ceteris paribus, determined, and is at the very least in all cases 
qualified, by its motive, this proposition concerning an universal 
obedience as the ground and rule of conduct, is of all propositions 
the one most practical, the one most urgently requiring affirmation or 
denial according as the evidence may be in favour of or against its truth. 

We seem, then, to have arrived at this point: the evidences of 
religion relate to a matter not speculative, not in abstract matter, 
which we may examine or pass by according to our leisure. It is 
either true or false: this on all hands will be admitted. If it be 
false, we are justified in repudiating it, so soon as we have obtained 
proofs of its falsity, such as the constitution of our minds entitles us 
to admit in that behalf. But we are bound by the laws of our intel- 
lectual nature not to treat it as false before examination. In like 
manner, by the laws of our moral nature, which oblige us to adjust 
all our acts according to our sense of some standard of right and 
wrong, we are not less stringently bound to use every effort in coming 
to a conclusion one way or the other respecting it: inasmuch as it 
purports to supply us with the very and original standard to which that 
sense is to be referred, through a sufficient Revelation of the will of 
God, both in its detail, and especially in that with which we are now 
concerned, the fundamental principle of a claim to unlimited obedience, 
admitting no exception and no qualification. 

The maxim that Christianity is a matter not abstract, but refer- 
able throughout to human action, is not an important only, but a 
vital part of the demonstration, that we are bound by the laws of our 

© St. Mark xii. 30, St. Luke x. 27. " St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 31. 
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nature to give a hearing to its claims. We shall therefore do well to 
substantiate it to our consciousness by some further mention of its 
particulars. Let us then recollect that we have not merely the general 
principle of doing all to the glory of God, declared by it in general 
terms: but this is illustrated by reference to the common actions of 
eating and drinking.'? ‘ Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we 
do, thus the passage runs, ‘let us do all to the glory of God.’ Now 
surely, one should have said, if any acts whatever could have been 
exempt from the demands of this comprehensive law, they should have 
been those functions of animal life, respecting which as to their 
substance we have no free choice, since they are among the absolute 
conditions of our physical existence. And by the unbeliever it might 
consistently be argued that, inasmuch as food and drink are thus 
necessary, it is impossible to conceive that any question relating to 
the different kinds of them (unless connected with their several 
aptitudes for maintaining life and health, which is not at all in the 
Apostle’s view) can be of any moral moment. But the allegation of 
Scripture is directly to a contrary effect: and apprises us that even 
such a matter as eating or refraining from meat, has a spiritual charac- 
ter."5 ‘He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; 
and he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks. For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self.’ Not only where a special scruple may be raised by the facts of 
idol worship’; not only in the avoidance of pampered tastes and gross 
excesses ; but in the simple act of taking food, the religious sense has 
a place. The maintenance of life, though it is a necessity, is alsoa 
duty and a blessing. 

And to the same effect is the declaration of our Lord : ‘ But I say 
unto you that every idle word, that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment.’ * The ‘ idle word’ is perhaps 
the very slightest and earliest form of voluntary action. Consider the 
fertility of the mind, and the rapidity of its movements : how many 
thoughts pass over it without or against the will; how easily they find 
their way into the idle, that is, not the mischievous or ill-intended, 
but merely the unconsidered word. So lightly and easily is it born, 
that the very forms of ancient speech seem to designate it as if it were 
self-created, and not the offspring of a mental act,!° 


’Arpeidn, moidy oe eros puyev Epxos dddvtwy ; 


and as we say, ‘such and such an expression escaped him.’ Thus then 
it appears that, at the very first and lowest stage of scarcely voluntary 
action, the Almighty God putsin Hisclaim. In this way He acquaints 
us that everything, in which our faculties can consciously be made 
ministers of good or evil, shall become a subject of reckoning, doubt- 


12 St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 31. 13 Rom, xiv. 6. 1 Matt. xii. 36. % Tliad iv. 350. 
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less of just and fatherly reckoning, in the great account of the day of 
judgment. 

Further, it appears that there are many acts, of which the external 
form must be the same, whether they are done by Christians, or by 
others ; as for instance those very acts of satisfying hunger and thirst, 
of which we have spoken. If these, then, are capable, as has been 
shown, of being brought under the law of duty, a different character 
must attach to them in consequence ; they must be influenced, if not 
intrinsically, yet at least in their relation to something else, by their 
being referred to that standard. The form of the deed, the thing 
done, the wpdayya, is perhaps, as we have seen, the same; but the 
action, the exercise of the mind in ordering or doing it, the rpaéis, 
is different. It differs, for example, in the motive of obedience ; in 
the end, which is the glory of God; in the temper, which is that of 
trust, humility, and thankfulness. Accordingly, it appears that Chris- 
tianity aims not only at adjusting our acts, but also our way of acting, 
to a certain standard; that it reduces the whole to a certain mental 
habit, and imbues and pervades the whole with a certain temper. 

Not therefore at a venture, but with strict reason, the assertion has 
been made, that the question, whether Christianity be true or false, is 
the most practical of all questions: because it is that question of 
practice which encloses in itself, and implicitly determines, every 
other: it supplies the fundamental rule or principle (Grundsatz) of 
every decision in detail. And, consequently, it is of all other questions 
the one upon which those, who have not already a conclusion available 
for use, are most inexorably bound to seek for one. And, by further 
consequence, it is also the question to which the duty of following 
affirmative evidence, even although it should present to the mind no 
more than a probable character, and should not, ab initio, or even 
thereafter, extinguish doubt, has the closest and most stringent 
application. . 

Now the foregoing argument, it must be observed, includes and 
decides the question for what is commonly called the doctrinal part 
of the Christian religion; for those objective facts, which it lays as 
the foundation of its system, and which are set forth in the historical 
Creeds of the Catholic Church. It is not necessary here to enter 
upon the inquiry how far the internal evidence about suitableness to 
our state, which the nature of those facts offers to us, may constitute 
a part or a proof of, or an objection to, the truth of the Christian 
Revelation. I have not in any manner prejudged that question by 
the foregoing observations; I have shown its claims to nothing 
(where there is no conviction already formed) but to a hearing and 
an adjudication. In those claims the doctrinal part of the Revela- 
tion, that which is distinct from the law of duty, has. a full and co- 
equal share with the moral part. The Christian system neither 
enjoins nor owns any severance between the two. Being inseparably 
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associated, and resting upon the testimony of precisely the same 
witnesses, they on that account stand in precisely the same authori- 
tative relation to our practice. Accordingly, when we accept or 
reject the Christian law of duty as such, we accept or reject also 
the system in which, and as a part of which, it is revealed. 
Whether we refer to the Scriptures, or to the collateral evidence 
of history and of the Church, we find it to be undeniable as a fact 
that Christianity purports to be not a system of moral teaching 
only, but, in vital union therewith, a system of revealed facts cor- 
cerning the nature of God, and His dispensations towards mankind. 
Upon these facts moral teaching is to rest, and to these it is to be 
indissolubly attached. Thus the part of Christianity, called doctrinal, 
has that claim to enter into our affirmative or negative decision 
which belongs to a question strictly practical; and is one to which 
we inevitably must daily and hourly say Aye or No by our actions, 
even if we have given no speculative reply upon it. 

To point out more clearly this connection of the Christian dogma 
with practice, I may remark that the principal part of the matter of 
the Christian Creeds is a declaration of the nature of God, who is the 
object of our Faith: along with the main facts of that Incarnation of 
our Lord, which is the appointed medium of our reunion with Deity. 
Subjoined hereto is simply a declaration of belief in the Church, as 
the society in which we claim membership with Christ, and with 
one another; in the Baptism, whereby we find entrance into that 
society ; and in the Resurrection, which connects the present with 
the eternal Kingdom of our Lord. It is no paradox to suggest 
that a religion, which purports to open the means of reunion with 
God, and to restore the eternal life which we have lost, by means 
of a spiritual process wrought upon us, should propound, as es- 
sential constituents of that process, a faith to be held concerning 
the nature and attributes of Him whose image we are to bear; 
concerning the assumption of our nature by the Redeemer, which 
makes that image approachable and attainable; concerning the 
dispensation of time for forming our union with Him; and the dis- 
pensation of eternity, in which the union with Him becomes con- 
summate and imperishable. Christianity is the religion of the Person 
of Christ ; and the Creeds only tell us from whom He came, and how 
He came and went, by what Agent we are to be incorporated into 
Him, and what is the manner of His appointed agency, and the seal 
of its accomplishment. 

But there is a latent notion in the minds of some men, that a 
matter so important as Christianity ought to be presented with the 
fullest evidence: that it would be unworthy of it, and of its Author, 
to suppose any Revelation from Him imperfectly attested. But, in 
the first place, such an objection is of no value whatever, unless it 
will carry us so far as to warrant our holding such language as the 
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following :—‘ Although there be, apart from this notion, a balance of 
evidence in favour of Christianity over anything urged against it, yet 
I will reject it, upon the ground that I consider it unworthy of the 
Almighty to proponnd anything for acceptance without demonstrative 
proofs of it made immediately accessible to us.’ Now who, that 
admits the general recognition of probable evidence in human 
practice, will think that the particular subject of the evidence of 
religion can be exempted from a law so comprehensive, on account of 
an assumption formed in an individual mind, and by no means having, 
or even pretending to have, anything like that general sanction from 
mankind, which belongs to the law that it proposes to supersede ? 
We need not inquire into the piety, or even the decency, of setting 
up, under any circumstances, an opinion of our own upon the question 
what the Creator ought to have done, against a communication of 
what He has done; because such considerations scarcely belong to the 
present stage of this inquiry. The case now before us is that of 
setting up such an opinion, founded upon a measurement which has 
been made, by one or more individual minds, of the universal nature of 
things, without any support from the general sense of mankind, against 
what that general sense, and even the objectors themselves in other 
subject-matter, usually accept as a valid law for the discovery of 
truth; namely the law of probable evidence. Such a proceeding is 
plainly irrational. It offends against the laws of the general reason 
of our race. 

But unless the objection can be carried to that point, it is worth- 
less for the question at issue. For the matter to be examined is not 
whether the Revelation is in all its accompaniments, or in all its par- 
ticulars, such as is thoroughly agreeable to us, exactly such as we 
approve, or such as we should have anticipated ; but, whether or not 
it be a Revelation from God. According to the decision of this last- 
named question, it must be accepted or rejected ; and there can be no 
reference to the prior topic, otherwise than as it may enter into the 
decision in what spirit we are to receive such a Revelation when its 
proof has been supplied. Such considerations might conceivably 
diminish the satisfaction with which the Gospel is acknowledged 
to be divine, and the cheerfulness with which it is accepted. This is 
indeed their legitimate scope when they shall have been proved, and 
nothing beyond this. 

The case would indeed be different, if the nature of the difficulty 
were such, that the Gospel was found to present contradictions to the 
moral law graven on the heart of man. There are undoubtedly 
principles so universally accepted and of such authority, that a 
demonstration of anything, be it what it may, which should overthrow 
them, would leave no firm resting-place in the human mind even for 
its own reception. It would break down the stays and pillars of all 
truth within us. But such is not the character of the objection we 
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are now considering. It has not an universal acceptance. It does 
not relate to moral subject-matter. It is a condition laid down by 
some few of us as being in their view necessary to preserve a due 
dignity in that intellectual process, which is to be the avenue of the 
truth of God to the soul. 

It is, however, perhaps not difficult to show that the objec- 
tion is in itself ill-founded. In the first place: it can have no 
bearing upon the general authority of the law of probable evidence ; 
which refers, not to the absolute magnitude of the propositions in 
question, but to the relative likelihood of the proof of an affirmative 
or a negative concerning them. The idea of proportion is equally 
applicable to all subject-matter however great or small. The law, 
therefore, of credibility has no more dependence upon the magnitude 
of the questions tried than have the numbers on the arithmetical 
scale, which calculate for motes and for mountains with exactly the 
same propriety. At either extremity, indeed, the nature of our 
faculties imposes a limit: practically numbers are bounded for us: 
we cannot employ them to count the sands of the seashore, nor again 
by any fraction can we express the infinitesimal segments, into which 
space is capable of being divided. And just so in the case before us. 
If the objection be that the proportion of affirmative and negative 
evidence upon any given question approaches so nearly to equality as 
to be indistinguishable from it, and if, when the whole elements of 
the case are taken into view, this can be made good as their general 
result, the obligation of credibility may cease and determine. 

But indeed the objection may even be inverted. When, as here, 
the matter in question is very great, the evil consequences of a contra- 
vention of the law of probability are enhanced. It is not necessary 
to maintain that any essential difference in the obligation to follow 
the apparent truth is thus produced: but it is manifest that the 
larger and more serious the anticipated results, the more natural and 
becoming, to say the least, is it for us to realise beforehand our 
position and duties with regard to the question, and by a more vivid 
consciousness to create an enhanced and more sharply defined sense 
of our responsibility. So that both the danger and the guilt of re- 
fusing to apply to the evidences of religion the same laws of investi- 
gation, which we obey in all other departments of inquiry and of 
action, are not mitigated, but aggravated, in the degree in which it 
may be shown that the matter at issue transcends in its importance 
all those which are ordinarily presented to us. Further. The most 
reasonable presumptions are positively adverse. If we admit that man 
by free will and a depraved affection fell away from God, which is the 
representation addressed to us by the Gospel, nothing can be more 
consistent with it, than that he should be brought back to God by 
ways which give scope for the exercise of will and affection, and for 
their; restoration, through exercise, to health. But surely it is plain 
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that this scope is far more largely given, where the proof of revelation 
involves moral elements, and grows in force along with spiritual discern- 
ment, than if it had the rigour of a demonstration in geometry, of 
which the issue is accepted without any appeal, either to affection or 
volition, in the appreciation and acceptance of the steps of the process. 
And yet more specifically. If it be true that we are to be brought 
back, as the Gospel says, by a divine training to the image of God, if 
that which is crooked is to be made straight, and that which is feeble 
strong, by the agency of a Perfect on a fallen being, nothing can be 
more agreeable to our knowledge of our own state than the belief that 
such a process would be best conducted in the genial climate and 
atmosphere of a trustful mind; that reliance or faith (always being 
reasonable reliance or faith) in another would greatly aid our weak- 
ness; that we should realise in the concrete divine qualities before we 
can comprehend them in the abstract. But this faith essentially 
involves the idea of what we have called probable evidence: for it is 
‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ; ’ 
and ‘that which a man seeth why doth he yet hope for?’ '° 

Moreover, it is necessary to comment upon the declaration of 
Bishop Butler, that in numberless instances a man is called upon to 
act against probability, and would be thought mad if he declined it. 
The meaning is, that we may be bound by duty, or led by prudence, in 
obedience to a more comprehensive computation of good and evil, of 
benefit and loss, to act in opposition to that particular likelihood 
which lies nearest at hand. To take an example in moral subject- 
matter. We are bound to avoid occasions of anger; and yet, for the 
vindication of truth, it may be a duty to enter into debates, which we 
know from experience will stir our passions more or less. If we look 
merely at the likelihood of that excitement, we ought to refrain: but 
if we look onwards to the purpose in view, it makes the other scale 
descend. Again,in a matter of worldly prudence. The merchant 
hears of a valuable natural product on the coast of Africa. The 
chances are estimated by him to be two to one against his finding it 
on the first attempt; but when he finds it, the gain will repay tenfold 
the expense of the voyage. It may be prudent in such a man to 
equip and send his vessel, though the likelihood of its failure be two- 
fold greater than the chance of its success. So that cases, which 
apparently depart from the law of probability, do in fact only, when 
we include a greater range of calculation, illustrate its comprehen- 
siveness and universality. 

It may be that, despite of all reasoning, there will be pain to 
many a pious mind in following, even under the guidance of Bishop 
Butler, the course of an argument which seems all along to grant it 
as possible, that the argument in favour of the truth of Divine Reve- 
lation may amount to no more than a qualified and dubious likelihood. 

16 Heb, xi. 1, 
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But as, when the net of the fisherman is cast wide, its extremity must 
lie far from the hand that threw it, so this argument of probability 
aims at including within the allegiance of religion those who are 
remote from anything like a normal faith. It is no mere feat of 
logical arms; it is not done in vain glory, nor is it an arbitrary and 
gratuitous experiment, nor one disparaging to the majesty and strength 
of the Gospel. The Apostle, full of the manifold gifts of the Spirit, 
and admitted already to the third heaven, condescended before the 
Athenians to the elementary process of arguing from natural evidences 
for the being of God. The Gospel itself alone can fit us to appreciate 
its own proofs in all their force. It is addressed to beings of darkened 
mind and alienated heart. The light of truth indeed is abundant ; but 
the clouded and almost blinded eye can admit no more than a faint 
glimmering. But if even that faint glimmering be suffered to enter, 
it will train and fit the organ that it has entered to receive more and 
more ; and although at first the glory of the Lord could scarcely be 
discerned in a twilight littie short of night itself, yet by such 
degrees as the growth of the capacity allows, it ‘shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’ ” 

It is a deeply important question, whether, and how far, the law 
of probable evidence governs the means, by which provision has been 
made for our acceptance of Christian doctrine. This is a great con- 
troverted question of Theology, which it could not but be advantageous 
to discuss in the light, tranquil as it is, supplied by the philosophy 
of Butler. It cannot now be attempted, however well it may deserve 
a separate effort. For the present, it only remains to deal with a 
question belonging to the region of Ethics. For the doctrine of the 
authority of probable evidence in practical subject-matter is impugned 
not only by those who require absolute certainty in lieu of it, but 
likewise by those who permit and warrant moral action against proba- 
bility. These are the teachers of what is called Probabilism. 

Probabilism is by no means the universal or compulsory doctrine 
of the Roman theologians. It has been combatted even by Gonzales, 
a Jesuit, and a General of the Order.'® It is confronted by a system 
called Probabiliorism: which teaches that, when in doubt among 
several alternatives of conduct, we are bound to choose that which 
has the greatest likelihood of being right. And there ig also, it 
appears, a rigid school of those who pass by the name of Tutiorists. 
These hold that even such likelihood is insufficient, and that certainty 
is required as a warrant for our acts. But the popular doctrine 
seems to be that of Probabilism. It would be wrong to assert that it 
is a doctrine consciously held and taught for purposes adverse to 
morality or honour. Without venting any such calumny, let us 
regard it purely in the abstract, and not as having become parasitical 

Acts xvii. 24. 
%® Ravignan, De U' Evistenee et del Institut des Jésuites, p. 84. 
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to a particular Church, For my own part I know not how, when it 
is so contemplated, to escape from the impression, that when closely 
scrutinised it will be found to threaten the very first principles of 
morals; or to deny that, if universally received and applied, it would 
go far to destroy whatever there is of substance in moral obligation. 

The essence of the doctrine is, the license to choose the less 
probable. Is it not, then, obvious in the first place that it over- 
throws the whole authority of probable evidence? No probabilist, 
it must be supposed, could adopt and urge the argument of Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy for the truth of Revelation. For his opponent would 
at once reply by the plea that there are certain real and unsolved 
difficulties about the theory of religion; that these constituted a 
solid, even if an inferior, probability; and that he could not, on the 
principles of Probabilism, be blamed for vindicating the right of his 
natural freedom in following the negative. If the view here taken 
of the range and title of probable evidence be correct, it is fearful 
to think what must be the ultimate effects upon human knowledge, 
belief, and action of any doctrine which saps or overthrows its title 
to our obedience. I say the ultimate effects: for, when thought 
moves only within prescribed limits, a long time may elapse before 
the detail of a process is evolved, and it is the ultimate effect, in 
moral questions, which is the true effect. It would even seem as if 
any, who are, consciously or unconsciously, impairing the authority 
of probable evidence, must also be clearing the ground for the fell 
swoop of unbelief in its descent upon the earth. 

Next, we are surely justified in being to the last degree suspicious 
of a doctrine, which sets up the liberty of man as being not only a 
condition of all right moral judgment, but a positive ingredient in 
the claim of one alternative to be preferred over another ; an element 
of such consideration, as to give the preponderance to what would 
otherwise be the lighter scale. Duty is that which binds. Surely, 
if there is one idea more pointedly expressive than another of the 
character of the ethical teaching of Christianity, if there is one lesson 
more pointedly derivable than another from the contemplation of its 
model in our Blessed Lord, it is the idea and the lesson that we are 
to deny the claim of mere human will to be a serious ground of 
moral action, and to reduce it to its proper function, that of uniting 
itself with the will of God. This function is one of subordination: 
one which manifestly it never can perform, so long as it is to be 
recognised as something entitled to operate in determining moral 
choice, and yet extrinsic and additional to, and therefore separate 
from, His commands. 

Again, what can be more unnatural, not to say more revolting, 
than to set up a system of rights or privileges in moral action, apart 
from duties? How can we, without departing from our integrity 
before God, allege the right of our natural freedom as sufficing to 

Vou, V.—No. 27. 3 P 
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counterbalance any, even the smallest likelihood that His will for us 
lies in a particular direction? Scripture, surely, gives no warrant 
for such a theory; nor the sense of Christian tradition; nor the 
worthier schools of heathen philosophy. Is it not hard to reconcile 
the bare statement of it with the common sense of duty and of 
honesty, as it belongs to our race at large? And more. Is it possible 
to go thus far, without going much further? It is granted and 
taught, not indeed that where there is an overwhelming, yet where 
there is a sensible and appreciable superiority of likelihood in favour 
of one alternative against another, there, on account and in virtue 
of our inclination for that which has the weaker evidence, we may 
choose the latter with a safe conscience. That is to say, eliminating, 
or excluding from the case, that portion of likelihood which is common 
to both alternatives, there remains behind on the one side not a great 
but an appreciable probability: on the other a simple predilection ; 
and shall the latter be declared by a system of Christian ethics to 
outweigh the former? How is it possible, either, firstly, to establish 
the right of mere will to be set against presumptions of duty? or, 
secondly, when once that right has been arrogated, to limit, by any 
other than an arbitrary rule, the quantity of such presumptions 
of duty, which may be thus outweighed? If an ordinary ineli- 
nation may outweigh so much of adverse presumption of duty, may 
not a bias tenfold and twentyfold stronger outweigh a little, or a 
good deal, more? And then, where is this slippery process to termi- 
nate? Where is the clue to this labyrinth ? What will be the rights, 
and what the assumptions, of inclination in this matter, when it has 
been stimulated by the countenance of authority, and when through 
indulgence it has become ungovernable ? 

But, as our sense of the obligations of human relationship, though 
lower, is also less impaired than that of our duty towards God, let us 
illustrate the case by reference to this region. Will a license to 
follow the less probable alternative bear examination, when it is 
applied to the relative obligations which unite man with man? An 
enemy brings me tidings that an aged parent is in prison and at the 
point of death, without solace or support. The same person has 
before deceived and injured me. It is probable that he may be doing 
so again: so probable that if he had communicated any piece of mere 
intelligence, not involving a question of conduct, it would, upon the 
whole, have appeared most safe not to believe the statement. Let it 
then even be more likely that he now speaks falsehood than truth. 
Will that warrant me in remaining where I am, or is it possible to 
treat with neglect a call which may reveal the want and extremity 
of a parent, without an evident, gross, and most culpable breach of 
filial obligation? The answer would be No; and it would be imme- 
diate and universal. And yet the case here put has been one not of 
greater but of inferior likelihood. How then, we may ask, by the 
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argument & fortiori, is it possible to apply to the regulation of our 
relations towards God a theory which explodes at the first instant 
when it is tested by perhaps the deepest among all the original in- 
stincts of our nature ? 

It is indeed true that the doctrine of Probabilism is guarded by 
two conditions. The first is, that it is to apply only to questions of 
right, not to those, as I find it expressed, where both fact and right 
are involved. The question of the validity of a sacrament is not to 
be tried by it; and ‘de méme, un médecin est tenu de donner les 
remédes les plus éprouvés, et un juge les décisions les plus sires.’ ! 
But this reservation appears rather to weaken, than to strengthen, the 
case. Is it not sometimes difficult to decide on the validity of a 
sacred rite? Do the judge and the physician never doubt? Why 
are the rules for the investigation of truth which bind them, other- 
wise than obligatory on other personal conduct ? Is not the foundation 
of duty to others strictly and immutably one with the foundation of 
duty to our own selves? Again, obligation to a fellow-creature can- 
not be stronger than obligation to our Father in heaven ; therefore, 
if the liberty of a man is a good plea against a doubtful command of 
God, why may it not equally warrant a doubtful wrong to a patient 
or a suitor? if it be good in that part of our relations to God, which 
embraces the immediate communion of the soul with Him, why not 
also in that other part, when the intercourse is through the medium 
of holy rites? It is not difficult to see that neither the Church, nor 
civil society, could bear without derangement the application of 
Probabilism to the relations between them and the individual. But 
then it is more than ever difficult to conceive how such a relaxation 
of the moral law is to be justified, and that, moreover, in the depart- 
ment of conduct which is inward, in which we are our own judges, 
and in which therefore we may even have need to be aided against 
temptation by a peculiar strictness of rule. 

The other limitation of the doctrine is, that the probability we 
are to follow, though inferior to that of the competing alternative, 
must be intrinsically a solid one: and must not be glaringly, though 
it may be sensibly, inferior to the opposing argument. ‘ Quoique, 
comparativement a la probabilité contraire, la votre soit inférieure, il 
faut qu’elle soit, absolument parlant, grave, et solide, et digne d’un 
homme prudent; comme une montagne relativement 4 une autre 
peut étre plus petite, mais néanmoins étre en soi, et absolument, 
une assez grande masse pour mériter le nom de montagne.’ And this 
doctrine is supported by the very strange reason,”' that it is more 
easy to determine whether the probability in favour of a given 
alternative belong to the class of solid or of faint and inadmissible 
probabilities, than whether it be greater or less than the probability 
in favour of some other alternative. This proposition is one which 


1° Manuel des Confesseur's, p. 74. 2 Ibid. p. 75. 21 Thid. p. 86. 
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requires to borrow support, rather than one which can afford to lend 
it. To me it has the sound of egregious paradox. However difficult 
it may sometimes be to compare the reasons adducible in support of 
opposite alternatives, the line between them, it is evident, can rarely 
be finer and more hair-drawn than that which is to distinguish, in 
the technical order, the general traits of a faint from those of a solid 
probability. 

But upon the doctrine itself let me record, in concluding, these 
three remarks. In the first place, the cases are innumerable in which 
there is evidence in favour of a given alternative, which would 
amount to a solid, aye a very solid probability, if it stood alone: if 
it were not overthrown by evidence on the opposite side. But if we 
are to regard it absolutely, and not relatively, we must on this ac- 
count fall into constant error. Secondly: to know that our duty is 
to follow the safest and best alternative, is at least to possess a deter- 
minate rule, and one eminently acceptable to a sound conscience ; 
one which gives us a single and intelligible end for our efforts, 
though the path of duty is not always, even for the single eye, 
easy to discern. It becomes a tangled path indeed, with the aid of 
Probabilism, which requires the decision of at least two questions: 
first, whether the alternative which it is meant to follow has a solid, 
not a feeble, probability in its favour; secondly, whether the alterna- 
tive to be discarded has a notable and conspicuous, or only a limited 
and moderate, superiority over it. For the step cannot, by hypothesis, 
be taken until both these questions have been determined. In the 
third place, it is painful to recollect that when we are dealing with 
the most difficult parts of duty, those which we transact within our- 
selves, the appetite for self-indulgence should be pampered by en- 
couragement from without. We are already apt enough to conjure 
into solid probabilities the veriest phantasms of the mind, provided 
only they present an agreeable appearance. Here is a premium set 
upon this process alike dangerous and alluring. The known subtlety 
of those mental introspections excuses many failures in those who 
do not create their own embarrassments ; but for those who do, such 
a system appears capable of colouring error, which might have been 
blameless, with the darker hues of wilfulness and guilt. 


W. E. GLaADsTOoNE. 





